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INTRODUCTION 


HE privilege of association with Mr. Pollard in 

studies bearing on the Bible has made me 
familiar with the growth, extent, and thoroughness 
of his Egyptian researches, and constitutes my chief 
qualification for writing this Introduction. 

He has for many years employed the comparative 
leisure of a country gentleman in mastering the 
literature of the monuments; he has constructed 
an elaborate dictionary of the hieroglyphics for his 
own use; and his regular attendance at meetings 
of learned societies, and friendly intercourse with 
the members, has given him full opportunity of 
knowing all that is known of the latest discoveries. 

His journey to Egypt was undertaken after 
thorough preparation. He was accompanied by an 
artist familiar with the East and its wealth of colour ; 
and the illustrations that accompany the book are 
from the portfolio of one of his daughters. 

The book produced under such favourable circum- 
stances is one that has been long looked for, and it 
will be welcomed by many. It is written in good, 
simple English, with little show of learning, and with 
an absence of archeological jargon. An ordinary 


reader who knows nothing of Egypt will read it 
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through as a revelation, without stumbling, and with- 
out skipping. And even those who have laboured 
through the works of specialists will be grateful for 
this lucid summary in outline of all that is known. 

None of the great problems are evaded, but they 
are dealt with in the calm and dispassionate manner 
of a scholar who has no theory to advocate, and whose 
logic of cumelative facts carries conviction. 

The author knew what to look for and where to 
find it, and he describes what he saw; and in his. 
pages, temples and palaces, obelisks, sphinxes, tombs 
and statues, and the marvellous objects and associa- 
tions that make the Nile valley an enchanted ground, 
are seen in the rich light of Oriental colours. 

The eager explorer will find this book a pleasant 
guide among the monuments ; it will help the artist 
in search of leading features in the landscape ; and 
the devout student will be thankful for the light 
that shines from its pages on many a dark passage 
in the Bible. 

To all who are on the look-out for a compre- 
hensive and readable book on Egypt I recommend 
this volume, in the full confidence that it will com- 
mend itself to the reader. 


W. WRIGHT. 


PRE PACE Oe ltnit SECOND 
BDLLION. 


HE publication of the Second Edition of “ The 
Land of the Monuments” affords me an 
opportunity of expressing my thanks to numerous 
friends for letters and appreciative notices of the 
volume in various papers and _ periodicals. 

It also enables me to notice briefly some of the 
most interesting and important discoveries that have 
been made during the last eighteen months, since the 
publication of the first edition, and to add a few 
explanatory remarks. 

Among other interesting discoveries recently made 
at Negadeh was a Royal Tomb which appears to 
have belonged to Mena, the founder of the united 
Egyptian Monarchy. The question of the owner- 
ship of the tomb was solved by Dr. Borchardt, who, 
whilst cataloguing the objects found within it, read 
upon a plaque of ivory the name and titles of this 
king. This is a particularly interesting fact, as it 
shows that the hieroglyphic system of writing was 
already fully developed at that very remote period, 
and that Mena was styled King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 

The beautifully illustrated volume just issued by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, “ Deshasheh,” contains 
the details of Professor Petrie’s researches in that 
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region where he found zzéer alia the Tombs of Kings 
and other important personages of the period of the 
Vth Dynasty. Amongst other treasures was a 
magnificent statue which is now in the British 
Museum. This is probably the finest piece of 
Egyptian statuary that has yet reached Europe; 
very few figures in Egypt are equal to it in vigour 
and character. It was found with others more or 
less broken in the Serdab of one of the Tombs (p. 159) 
and was probably sculptured about 3570 B.C. 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, also working for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, were most successful in 
their researches at Behnesa, the ancient Oxyrhynkhos, 
where they found an enormous collection of papyri 
in rolls, and fragments consisting of classical litera- 
ture and early Christian MSS., amongst them was 
the single leaf of the “Logia Jesou,” supposed to 
have been written at Alexandria about 120 A.D., 
which has excited so much interest in the literary 
world. 

Another fragment, the first leaf of a papyrus. 
book contained a portion of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, written in the third century A.D. TZhzs 
MS. ts older by a century than any other MS. of the 
New Testament at present known. 

Besides the large collection of papyri in different 
forms brought to Oxford, 150 rolls, the most perfect 
of all these treasures, have been retained in Egypt 
at the Ghizeh Museum. Professor Petrie has stated 
that “The publication of this unparalleled collection 
of literature and documents will probably occupy a 
decade or two, and will place our knowledge of the 
Roman and early Christian age on a new footing.” 

M. Amélineau has also made some important 
discoveries at Abydos, and has succeeded in finding 
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that which Mariette sought for in vain, the Tomb of 
Ostris,and other Tombs of Kings of the First Dynasty 
(p.412). This discovery was confirmed by a despatch 
dated Feb. 15, 1898, Luxor: “Tomb of Osiris quite 
authentic. The cavern with unburnt brick walls 
is original. The cenotaph of granite appears to be 
of later date, perhaps even of the period of Seti I, 
though it affects archaic forms. It is probably an 
exact reproduction of the original cenotaph. There 
is a representation of this same cenotaph on the walls 
of the Temple of Seti I. at Abydos, which is a perfect 
image of the monument found by M. Amélineau. 
The whole has been reburied in sand from motives of 
prudence. I shall probably on my return have the 
cenotaph transported to the Museum. (Signed), 
Loret” (the director of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties at Cairo). 

The Zzmes of April 14, 1898, contained a notice 
of an important discovery in Western Thebes. It 
had long been known, from the fact of relics of 
Amenophis II. being offered for sale, that the tomb of 
this monarch had been found by the Arabs. M. 
Loret, acting upon the information he obtained, 
visited Thebes and found the Royal Tomb. His 
discovery will ever rank among the most interesting 
and important of its kind, from the circumstance of 
the mummy of the King being found in the sarco- 
phagus as it was originally deposited, a fact which has 
never before rewarded the research of any explorer. 
The sarcophagus of sandstone is artificially coloured 
with a bright rose red, and is placed upon a massive 
block of alabaster ; within it, decorated with wreaths 
and garlands of flowers lay the body of the King 
Amenophis II., a monarch of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
who livéd about 1566 B.c. In a small chamber to 
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the right of the sepulchral hall were found the 
mummies of seven other Egyptian kings, viz., 
Thothmes IV. and Amenophis III., the immediate 
successors of the owner of the tomb; Seti II. or 
Merenptah, the reputed Pharaoh of the Exodus, and 
Set-Necht, both of the XI Xth Dynasty ; and Rameses 
IV., VI., and VIII. of the XXth Dynasty. These 
Royal mummies were most probably placed here for 
preservation about the time when the Royal mummies 
which were found in 1881 (and are now in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Ghizeh) were concealed 
near Deir el Bahari. 

There were also four other bodies within the tomb, 
two of men, one of a woman, and one of a boy. 
None of these had been embalmed but they were in 
a perfect state of preservation; they had evidently met 
with violent deaths, but bore the peaceful expression 
of sleep. Further information respecting this unique 
discovery is earnestly awaited both with regard to 
Merenptah and the other Royal mummies, and also to 
the unembalmed bodies which, from their appearance, 
have suggested the possibility of human. sacrifices 
having been made upon the burial of the King. No 
evidence of the existence of any such practice has 
been obtained before the present extraordinary 
discovery of apparently slaughtered bodies found 
within the tomb. 

The word used in the Hebrew MSS. for “wall” in 
the passage, “ And the waters were a wa// unto them 
on the right hand and on the left ”—Exodus xiv. 
22 (p. I1)—is Chomah, 21; the Greek word, 
teichos, reixoe, is used in the Septuagint Version. Both 
these words imply “protection,” as by a fortification, 
citadel, or other means of strategic defence. The 
same words are used in 1 Samuel xxv. 16, where 
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Nabal’s shepherds describe David and his followers 
as “a wall unto us both by night and by day”; 
in Zechariah ii. 5, “I will be unto her a wall of 
fire round about her”; and in Nahum iii. 8, where 
the passage forms a parallel with that of Exodus, 
“ Art thou better than populous No, that was situate 
among the rivers, that had waters round about her, 
whose rampart was the sea,! and her wa// was the 
geal” 2 

A great difference of opinion exists with regard to 
the veneration paid to animals and the worship of 
them. Our knowledge at present is too limited and 
imperfect for any theory to be formed with regard to 
it (p. 87). 

From the time of the earliest inscriptions, the 
Hawk and the Bull appear as symbols of Divinity 
and of royalty. 

The Hawk was the emblem of the Sun, Ra, the 
traditional ruler of Egypt, and of Horus his suc- 
cessor. The title of “Horus” and “The Golden 
Horus” was borne by every individual king or 
Pharaoh of each successive dynasty, and the figure of 
a hawk, occasionally wearing one or both of the 
crowns of Egypt, was the emblem of the king. 

The worship of Bulls as emblems of Divine power 
is not peculiar to Egypt, but is met with in all ancient 
religions. 

The inhabitants of India exhibit as great a vene- 
ration for the Bull and for the bovine race as that 
which prevailed in Egypt 5,000 years ago. This was 
observed during the recent famine, when Hindoos 
were to be seen prostrate in adoration before the 
huge statues of the Bull which represent to them 
Nandi—the God of nature and abundance—imploring 
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him to avert from them the terrors of starvation, and 
to grant them an abundant harvest. 

Of all figures of animal gods no one is more 
familiar to us than that of the Jackal Anpu or Anubis 
so constantly represented upon mummy cases, papyri, 
stelee, etc: 

This divinity is mentioned as far back as the First 
Dynasty, 4,400 B.C. 

Anpu signifies “the fierce young one of a wild 
beast,” and the name was probably given to this 
animal from the tradition that the jackal was the son 
of Nepthys and of Osiris, a poetical idea suggested 
by the early nocturnal habits of the jackal, which 
leaves its secret hiding-place about sunset. Nepthys 
was the goddess of the Evening twilight and lovely 
afterglow which so constantly attends the sunset in 
Egypt. Osiris was the Sun after he had sunk below 
the horizon. 

At Siut-Lycopolis the Jackal-god was also known 
as Ap-uat, “the opener of the road” (p. Ig1), it being 
his duty to guide the boat of the Sun through the 
underworld during the hours of darkness. <A repre- 
sentation of this exists at Edfou, where the boat of 
the Sun appears in Hades with the various divinities 
attendant upon the Sun-god. A jackal-headed figure 
is at the prow piloting the boat, and above his head — 
is the name of Ap-uat. (This scene is depicted in 
Champollion, vol. ii, plate 132.) Another duty of this 
divinity was to conduct the souls of the “ Justified” 
to the presence of Osiris. 

The ancient town of Kasa or Cynopolis was also 
dedicated to Anubis, the Jackal-god. “ Probably these 
were the two places which the Egyptians had in view 
when speaking of the Anubis of the South and the 
Anubis of the North, and placing upon funerary 
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stele two jackals as guardians of the deceased. 
This procedure illustrates the fact that though the 
Egyptians recognised that divinities of the same name 
in different centres of worship were distinct, yet this 
did not imply any belief in more than one Anubis.” * 
“ Ap-uat, the Jackal of Siut, was changed into Anubis. 
[To my mind, at least, this is an obvious conclusion 
from the monuments of Siut, in which the Jackal is 
called Ap-uat, the living God, Lord of the City, and 
Anpu, the master of embalming.]” + “Anubis, the 
Jackal, is Ap-uat, the Guide of the Ways.” + — 

Professor Petrie mentions among the animal gods 
“ Anpu, or Ap-uat, the Jackal,” || thus implying iden- 
tity. From this it appears that Anubis and Ap-uat 
were different forms only of the Jackal-headed god, 
and not distinct divinities. “It is absolutely neces- 
sary to bear in mind that different Divine names do 
not necessarily imply different personalities. A name 
expresses but ove attribute of a person or thing, 
and one person having several attributes may have 
several names” (Renouf, “Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.,” 
Borde OAS 

The Sacred Beetle, or Scarabeus, was an object of 
veneration from the earliest times. Its figure carved 
in stone was highly prized as an amulet or charm 
against evil and magic. It was also used by em- 
balmers (p. 98). 

Scarabs are also important historical records, from 
the fact of the name of the reigning monarch of the 
period being generally engraved upon the under 
side. 


* Wiedemann, “Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” p. 230. 
+ Maspero, “ Dawn of Civilization,” p. 116. 

t Ibid., p. 550. . 

|| ‘‘ Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt,” p. 76. 
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Professor Petrie has published “ Historical Scarabs,” 
a small volume which contains drawings of an exten- 
sive selection of specimens from public and private 
collections. The series commences with Mena (?), 
and exhibits in order the names of the larger number 
of the Kings of the various Dynasties up to the end of 
the thirtieth, when the Egyptian Empire virtually 
came to an’end and scarab-making ceased. These 
amulets were usually covered with a brilliant glaze, 
bright azure blue being the colour most highly prized. 
In cases where the original glaze has disappeared, it 
may generally be stated that brown Scarabs were 
covered with a green, and white (with some few 
exceptions) with a blue glaze. 

The Scarab with Epinted wings represents Khepera 
the god of the rising Sun. He constantly appears in 
the boat of the Sun, having a human body and a 
Scarabeus with expanded wings for the head. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the “ Book of the Dead ” 
this divinity is addressed : “ Hail to thee, Horus of the 
two horizons, who art Khepera, self-originating,” &c. 

It has been suggested that the winged globe, which 
forms such a marked feature in Egyptian decoration, 
originated in the flying Scarabeus. 

The male insect, it is stated, forms a ball of earth 
and other matter, and, placing it between his horns, 
flies with it to his consort. The instance witnessed 
by us, @ stngle one, does not favour the idea; the ball 
was too large and too heavy for the insect to have 
raised upon its head, while it rolled it along with the 
ereatest ease (p. 343). 

This action of the Scarabeus attracted the attention 
ofthe ancient Egyptians. They observed that a living 
scarabeus subsequently emerged from the ball, hence 
they gave it the title of “self-originating,” “self- 
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existent”! They were probably not aware of the 
sexes of the beetle nor of the deposition of the egg! 
Had they known, and had they witnessed the subse- 
quent changes of insect life from the egg, with what 
wonder and veneration would they have regarded the 
young Scarabeus, perfect in all its parts, on its issuing 
from the mummy-form case of the chrysalis and com- 
mencing its active life! 

The winged globe is stated in the legend at Edfou 
to have originated in the Hawk soaring in the air. 
“Then Horbedhuti (the golden sparrow-hawk of the 
South) flew up to the Sun as a great winged disk, 
therefore was he thenceforward called the Great God, 
the Lord of Heaven.” 

The expression “From the time of Ra” was equi- 
valent to “primeval.” The Egyptians believed that 
the Sun-god originally reigned over Egypt, and that 
every King in the long succession of Pharaohs was an 
absolute incarnation of Ra. 

The late Sir Gardner Wilkinson suggested in A.D. 
1827 that the title of “Pharaoh” was derived from 
this myth. He observed that the word in Hebrew 
was MY1B—« Phrah”—and that the Coptic forms of it 
were bina, or Phra=the Sui (p: 220). 

His theory was accepted, and remained intact 
until 1878, when the last edition of “The Ancient 
Egyptians” was published. The late Dr. Birch, the 
editor, appended a note to vol. i. p. 31: “The last 
idea is that it is derived from Per-aa— we —the great 
house, or court,” and this derivation has since that 
date been adopted as the origin of the name of 
“Pharaoh.” It is analogous to the title “ The Sublime 
Porte” which is applied to the Sultan of Turkey— 
originating in the Oriental custom of a Court sitting 
to administer justice in “the Gate of the City,” a 
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custom frequently alluded to inthe Bible. Abraham’s 
purchase in the Gate of Hebron of the Cave of Mach- 
pelah is the earliest instance on record. An interesting 
relic of this custom existed some years ago, and pro- 
bably still exists, in the city of Valencia, in Spain, 
where a court was held every Thursday at noon 
before the. west door of the cathedral, the most public 
place in the city. Here all disputes with regard to 
irrigation and other rural affairs were settled vzva 
voce. In the time of the Moorish occupation this: 
court sat in “the Gate of the City ;” after the expul- 
sion of the Moors in the fifteenth century it was. 
removed by the Christians to “the Gate of the 
Apostles,” at the entrance to their “ House*of God.” 


Three important works have recently been pub- 
lished on the subject of the Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians. 

1. “The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul” Dr. A. Wiedemann. 1896. 
Twenty-one illustrations. 3s. 

2. “The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” by 
the same author. 1897. Seventy-three illustrations. 
12s. 6d. Both published by H. Grevel and Co. 
London. 

3. “Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt,” a 
series of lectures delivered by Professor Petrie at 
University College, London. 1898. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 


JOSEPH, POLLARD. 
HicH Down, May, 1898. 
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HE serial publication of papers entitled, “ Notes 
of a Visit to Egypt,” has led to numerous and 
repeated requests that an extended account should 
be published, including the voyage up the Nile to 
Wady Halfah and the Second Cataract, with notices 
of the monuments of Ancient Egypt. The present 
volume has, therefore, been compiled, and is offered 
with the earnest hope that “The Land of the Monu- 
ments” may meet with the same kind approval which 
was accorded to the “ Notes of a Visit to Egypt.” A 
few illustrations have been introduced from original 
sketches taken from time to time during the voyage 
by my daughter. I have no knowledge of Arabic 
as a language, and wherever Arabic words occur they 
are rendered phonetically. 
I desire to express my thanks to Dr. W. Wright 
for writing the introduction to this volume; to 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, Rev. G. Wilson, Mr. R. 
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J. A. Morrison, Mr. R. Hamilton Lang, and Mr. H. 
A. Harper, for general information, literary assist- 
ance, revising MSS., &c.; to Sir P. le Page Renouf, 
Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, and Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge for scientific information most kindly and 


courteously imparted at various times. 


J. POLLARD. 
Hicu Down, 1896. 
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CHAP TER=1 
THE VOYAGE 


Gibraltar—Naples—Straits of Messina—Scylla and Charybdis—Port 
Said—Suez Canal—Kantarah—“ The Way of the Philistines ” 
—Tell-el-Defenneh— Daphnz, or Tahpanes—The “ Field of 
Zoan ”—E]1-Gisr—Lake Timsah—Site of the Exodus. 


VISIT to Egypt and voyage up the Nile had 
been for many years my day-dream, when an 
unexpected opportunity for its realisation offered 
itself. We met in London early in January and 
proceeded to Tilbury, where the P. and O. steamship 
Ganges was lying off the fort under orders to sail at 
noon. Snow had fallen, and it was bitterly cold as 
the ship steamed down-channel, parting with her 
pilot in a storm. Rough weather succeeded, and the 
Ganges was kept well out to sea. The only land 
seen after the south-western shores of Devonshire 
and Cornwall was a glimpse of Cintra, in Portugal, 
which appeared briefly through an opening in the 
clouds; afterwards Cape Trafalgar, memorable as 
the headland of the bay in which Nelson’s last fight 
was fought, and where he received his death wound. 
On approaching the Straits of Gibraltar “the 
Pillars of Hercules” came grandly into view. Mons 
Abyla, or the Apes Hill, near Ceuta, with the whole 


of the North African coast alternately veiled in 
aE 
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light flying showers or smiling in bright sunshine. 
Calpe, the fine old rock of Gibraltar, rose magni- 
ficently from the waves; those huge rolling billows 
of the Atlantic which bore the Ganges to her anchorage 
within the bay. 

We went ashore, and some of our party saw for 
the first time date palms growing naturally in the 
open air. * Several of these elegant trees now adorn 
the public gardens, which are much resorted to. 
Another floral wonder was the aloe, so common in 
the South of Spain, and which abounds upon the 
Rock; many of these huge plants had thrown up 
their curious candelabral flower-stems to a height of 
from ten to fifteen feet. aa 

The bay, formed by the grand headlands of Cabrita 
on the west and Europa Point upon the east, is 
about eight miles in length and six in breadth. 

The name of Gibraltar is supposed to be derived 
from “ Ghebel-el-Tarik,” the “Mountain of Tarik,” 
a famous Moorish chieftain who invaded Spain. He 
was followed by the Moors, who gradually conquered 
the southern provinces, and have left so many beau- 
tiful structures at Seville, Granada, and other places 
in Andalusia and Valencia. 

The population is of a very varied character, 
and the picturesque costumes of the Africans and ° 
Spaniards, blending with the uniforms of the British 
soldiers, produce brilliant effects. The Rock rises 
almost perpendicularly on the north, from the sea- 
shore and the sands of the neutral ground ; beyond 
are the Spanish lines—the frontier of Spain—un- 
dulating country clothed with forests of cork trees, 
and in the distance the mountain range of Andalusia, 
with the Sierra Nevada in the east and the Sierra 
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Morena in the west. To the north-west of the bay 
are the ruins of Carteia, a Phcenician settlement ; 
and on the west the prettily situated and now im- 
portant town of Algeciras, the terminus of the 
railway to Madrid. The rich colours of the 
approaching sunset warned us that it was time to 
return. The lights of the town and of the various 
lighthouses glittered on the water as we steamed out 
of the bay into the dark night. 

The following morning all the more lofty of the 
Andalusian mountains were covered with snow, and 
brisk exercise on deck was very necessary to keep 
comfortably warm. Later in the day we had 
apparently the ocean to ourselves, only now and 
then did a vessel come in sight. Our course, being 
direct for Naples, lay across the southern portion of 
the Gulf of Lyons, where we again experienced 
very rough weather until we came under the lee of 
the southern shore of Sardinia, which broke the 
violence of the wind and waves. 

Early on the morning of our tenth day out from 
London Mount Vesuvius was visible on the eastern 
horizon. Above the cone hung a cloud of vapour, 
which a nearer approach showed to be smoke slowly 
rolling upwards from the crater. The mountain 
chain, stretching north and south as far as the eye 
could see, was covered with freshly fallen snow, and 
the summit of Vesuvius also showed the same. The 
sea was smooth, and the light of the early dawn 
most exquisite—pale yellow saffron and rose colours 
blending in the east, while the feathery clouds 
became crimsoned and then gilded with the rays of 
the rising sun. Gradually the higher mountain peaks 
and the sumimit of Vesuvius were touched with gold 
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as the sun rose above the mountains in the east, and 
his rays glittered on every window-pane of the city 
of Naples and illuminated one of the finest bays and 
landscapes in the world. 

As the Ganges had to be coaled all passengers 
went ashore for the day. Some visited Pompeii ; 
we preferred to devote the six hours to the city or 
Naples, visiting the churches and the museum, which 
now contains all the more interesting relics of the 
tesselated pavements, frescoes, and smaller objects 
found in Pompeii and Herculaneum, &c. Naples is 
beautifully situated, but seems to possess an undue 
proportion of the poorer classes, or dazzaronz. This 
may be apparent only, as this portion of the com- 
munity prefers to live in public, to bask in the sun, 
smoke a cigarette, and generally exist al fresco. 

The day was remarkably clear, and the bright 
sunlight made the narrow streets look dark and cool. 
We were then conducted along the shore to the 
aquarium in the Public Gardens, which were beauti- 
fully arranged and planted with a _ semi-tropical 
vegetation of aloes, cactus, palmetto, orange, lemon, 
and citron. The view of Vesuvius and the bay 
formed a panorama scarcely to be excelled in beauty; 
the Neapolitan proverb says, “Vedi Napoli e poi 
mori!” (“See Naples and die!”) as nothing more 
beautiful in their estimation can exist. 

Early on the following morning we reached the 
Straits of Messina, passing the curious truncated 
cone of Stromboli, which rises apparently from the 
sea. The shore of Italy stretched away on our left 
as far as the eye could see, ending in the extreme 
distance with the snowy cone of Aspro Monte. 
To the west the island of Sicily rose rugged and 
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picturesque, and appeared to close the way. On 
the Italian shore was the town of Scylla, with its 
celebrated rock in the channel. A long range of 
breakers extended from the Sicilian shore, ending 
in an expanse of smooth, oily-looking water. This 
was the renowned whirlpool of Charybdis, so dreaded 
by the ancients ; now the huge iron and steel giants 
steam with impunity through the currents, which run 
as rapidly as ever through the narrow Straits of 
Messina. We had very beautiful views of the coast 
on either side, but clouds unfortunately hid Etna 
from our view. Soon after noon we again lost sight 
of land, and as we advanced found more and more 
sea on, with an increasing wind ahead. This con- 
tinued for two days ; huge waves frequently dashed 
over the bows of the vessel, and the black funnels 
of the Ganges became white with the incrustation 
of salt from the evaporated spray. So strong was 
the gale that we made only two hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, or about half-speed. The rough 
weather kept us well out to sea, and we saw in the 
far distance the south-western portion of the island 
of Crete, whence St. Paul sailed on his voyage to 
Rome. Eleven hundred -miles of water separate 
Naples from Port Said, at the entrance to the Suez 
Canal. The following day brought to us calmer 
weather and a more genial temperature; the sea had 
gone down as rapidly as it had arisen, and in the 
afternoon we watched the flying-fish as they rose 
before the bows, skimmed the surface of the water, 
and dropped again into the deep blue wavelets after 
a flight of fifty to one hundred yards. The lights 
at the Damietta mouth of the Nile became visible 
after sunset, and later in the evening those at Port 
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Said, where we arrived at midnight, and proceeded 
at once to the coaling station. Port Said is a town 
which has sprung up in the Desert through the 
construction of the Suez Canal. It has a population 
of some 37,000 people, all more or less dependent 
upon the shipping. The town stands on a narrow 
belt of desert, the barrier between Lake Menzaleh 
and the Mediterranean. The Arab quarter lies 
to the west of Port Said. As we arrived during 
the night it was impossible to go on shore. We 
retired to our berths, though not to rest, the noise 
of the coal falling into the bunkers and the shout- 
ing of the Arabs employed effectually preventing 
sleep. During this time I received a visit from 
Mr. Taylor, the earnest and able agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, acting under the 
direction of the Rev. R. Weakley, of Alexandria, the 
Society’s foreign agent for Egypt, Palestine, &c. 
The duty of Mr. Taylor and his colleague is to visit 
the sailors, and offer them the Scriptures. As the 
ships pass through the Canal in the order of their 
arrival by night and by day, many would not be 
visited were the hours of duty confined to daylight. 
It is, therefore, so arranged that one or other of them 
should be at work continuously. Accounts of this 
work appear regularly in the Annual Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and are very 
interesting. Port Said is the most important depart- 
ment of the Egyptian agency, no less than thirty 
languages are required to meet the demands; the 
average sales during the year amount to about 6,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions, and the nurthber of 
visits paid to vessels amount to over 2,342 annually. 
This work is carried on amongst the mercantile 
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marine of the whole world; comparatively few 
copies being sold on board the passenger liners, as 
they are generally well provided with the Scriptures. 
“When the Bible Society was founded in 1804, there 
was no living version of the Scriptures in the African 
language. The Coptic and Ethiopic had died without 
giving birth to successors. The land of Ham was 
dark and uncared-for except by the slave-catcher, 
who found it a happy hunting-ground. The people 
were sheep without a shepherd; no man cared for 
their souls. There are now sixty versions of the 
Scriptures in African languages, and the light of 
Heaven is breaking through Egyptian darkness!” * 

We entered the Canal in the early morning, when 
it was particularly interesting to see the narrow 
water-way illuminated by the powerful electric search- 
light, which showed the lines of buoys between which 
all vessels have to keep their course. In order to 
prevent as far as possible the damage to the banks 
by the wash of the vessel, the rate of progress is very 
slow. Soon after sunrise, Arabs were seen going to 
their daily work. They wore dark-blue kaftans, with 
bernous cloaks, and white turbans. These costumes 
convinced us that we had really reached “the East.” 
Further on a number of camels were lying waiting 
for their loads, which consisted of earth and stones 
thrown into two square boxes slung like panniers 
across the back of the camel; when these were filled, 
the camel rose, and moved slowly away with its 
burden, a very primitive way of levelling the ground 
for a railroad! Further on, the works of the railway 
were being carried on with light trucks in the usual 
way. Numerous camels (one with her foal) were 
* Rev. W. Wright, D.D., speech at Mansion House, April 14, 1891. 
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browsing on the scanty vegetation, which resembled 
the small round bushes of furze so common upon 
downs and mountain-sides. 

The Canal is about eighty miles in length from 
Port Said to Suez, and was opened for ships in 1869. 
It is cut in a straight line across the Desert, and in 
its lower course passes through Lake Timsah, and 
the Bitter Lakes. About twenty miles from the 
Mediterranean, at Kantarah, it crosses the old road, 
called in Scripture “The way of the Philistines.” * 
One can see the track leading away to the East 
across the Desert in the direction of El-Arish, and 
Gaza the route followed in all probability by the 
brethren of Joseph when they came down into Egypt 
to buy food, and by which he also was no doubt led 
when brought down into Egypt by the Ishmaelites, 
to whom his brethren had sold him. On the west it 
leads in the direction of the Tells, or mounds of 
earth, which cover the ruins of ancient Egyptian 
cities. The nearer of the two sites is that of Daphne, 
or Tahpanes,+ and possesses an especial interest from 
the recent discovery { of its identity with the fortress 
to which the daughters of Zedekiah, the King of 
Judah, fled, contrary to the warnings of Jeremiah the 
Prophet, “ with all the remnant of Judah, and all the 
captains of the forces,’ § after that Nebuchadnezzar ° 
had carried Zedekiah away captive to Babylon. 
It was known to the Arabs by the name of Kasr-el- 
Bint-Yahoudi, “the palace of the Jew’s daughter.” 
A few miles to the north-west of Tahpanes is another 
Tell, which has been explored, and found to contain 

PS XOC exiles t Vol. iv. Egypt Exp. Fund, pp. 47, 49. 


{ “Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers,” pp. 58, 64. 
Sehekoxiitat Sco exlinezaenn, 
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the ruins of one of the most ancient capitals of Lower 
Egypt. It was most probably the scene of many of 
those signs from God, worked before the King and 
his Court, which at that time appears to have been 
held at Zoan, when “Pharaoh refused to let the people 
go”; “Marvellous things did He in the sight of their 
fathers in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan.” * 
The word Zoan implies a low region. 

The Suez Canal is a renewal of an ancient work 
which existed almost on the same spot. Ata very 
early period in the history of Egypt, and certainly 
during the era of its highest prosperity, before the 
time of Moses, a canal existed, which formed a defence 
on the eastern frontier of Egypt. It was guarded by 
troops, and defended by two fortresses, through which 
alone access to the land of Egypt could be obtained. 
One of these was the Khetem, or Fort of Zar, the 
present Kantarah ; the other was the Khetem, or Fort 
of Succoth,+ some twenty miles further south, near to 
Lake Timsah, through which the road led from Egypt 
to the wilderness of Shur or Etham. Aan illustration 
of the Fort of Zar, as it existed in ancient times, is 
sculptured upon the north wall of the great Temple 
of Karnak at Thebes, where Seti I., is represented 
returning in triumph from a military campaign with 
his army and a large number of captives through the 
fortress, crossing the water by a bridge. The canal 
is represented as abounding with crocodiles, which are 
seen basking in the sun, some with their entire bodies 
out of the water, others with their heads alone 
appearing. This piece of Egyptian history was 
sculptured 1400 years B.C. “There stood upon the 
eastern border of Egypt, from the days of Abraham, 
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fortresses carefully constructed on principles which 
we are pleased, in our ignorance, to call ‘modern, 
with scarp, and counter-scarp, ditch and elacis,.well 
manned by the best troops, the sentinel upon the 
ramparts night and day.” * A further very interesting 
confirmation of the existence of these works of defence 
is found in “The History of Saneha” +—a royal 
servant who made his escape from Egypt during the 
XIIth Dynasty, 2466 B.c. He describes his journey, 
which he states he “made on foot until I came to the 
fortress which the king had made to keep off the 
Sakti. An aged man, a herb-seller, received me. 
I was in alarm seeing the watchers on the wall in 
daily rotation,” &c. The papyrus containing this 
record is one of the most ancient at present known, 
and shows that fortifications, and walls regularly 
manned “in daily rotation,’ existed at this spot 
one thousand years before the birth of Moses. 
From Kantarah to Lake Timsah the Desert lies 
on either sice of the Canal. The ground is undu- 
lating, the larger stones upon the surface, the finer 
portions and the sand being blown into beds and 
drifts all along the course. It is of a warm stone 
colour, not so bright a yellow as we had expected. 
The ground rises gradually, until at a point called 
El-Gisr it reaches a height of fifty-two feet above 
the edge of the water. This portion was the most 
difficult of the entire work ; the depth from the crest 
of El-Gisr to the bed of the Canal being about ninety 
feet. From this ridge the ground sinks gradually 


again until it reaches Lake Timsah. : 


* Poole, “ Cities of Egypt,” p. 66. 
+ “Records of the Past,” I. vi. p. 131; Petrie, “History of 
Egypt,” I. 153. 
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About two thousand years ago this lake formed the 
head of the Red Sea, and was navigable to this point 
in the times of the Ptolemies. The Prophet Isaiah 
predicted “The Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue 
of the Egyptian Sea.” * That prophecy has been dis- 
tinctly fulfilled in this place ; for, by a slow and gradual 
elevation of this portion of the land, the Isthmus of 
Suez, the sea retired to its present limit, leaving the 
deeper portions in the form of lakes. The Canal has 
been cut through the intervening dried-up portions, 
which were once shallow water, though deep enough 
to float the vessels of the Ancient Egyptians. 
Between Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes lies, 
in all probability, the site of the Exodus. That 
which is now dry land, through which the Canal 
is excavated, was then sea; but, being shallow, was 
dried by the wind. “And Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to 
go back by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry land, and the waters were a wall 
unto them on the right hand and on the left,’ + ze, 
the deep portions now remaining as Lake Timsah on 
the north, and the Bitter Lakes on the south, were a 
wall or defence protecting them from the attack of the 
Egyptian troops on either flank (7ap). The English 
Channel is frequently spoken of as a zadl or defence to 
our country. The Egyptian troops, thus being unable 
to assail the Israelites or turn either flank, did the only 
thing left to them. They “ pursued and went in after 
them into the midst of the sea, all Pharaoh’s horses, 
his chariots, and his horsemen. ... And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand over the sea, that 
the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon 


 lSaxie 05; > { Exod. xiv. 21. 
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their chariots, and upon their horsemen. And Moses 
stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea 
returned to its strength when the morning appeared, 
and the Egyptians fled against it ; and the Lord over- 
threw the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. And 
the waters returned and covered the chariots, and the 
horsemen, even all the host of Pharaoh that went in 
after ther into the sea; there remained not so much 
as one of them. But the children of Israel walked 
upon dry land in the midst of the sea, and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their right hand and on 
their left. Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out 
of the hand of the Egyptians.” * The rear-guard of 
chariots and cavalry (for its existence is implied, 
“ All the host of Pharaoh that went tn after them,” + 
inferring that a portion of the troops only entered the 
sea) must have witnessed this terrible calamity arise 
without the slightest power on their part to assist or 
rescue their drowning companions, and no doubt in 
the early morning hastened back to Zoan with the 
sad intelligence of the destruction of the chief portion 
of the finest troops of the Egyptian army. We were 
deeply interested in the scenery of this region. The 
host of the Israelites journeyed up the valley which 
opened before us to the west, the Wady Tumilat, and 
approached the high ground of El-Gisr above Lake 
Timsah, towards the Fort of Succoth, through which 
they expected to pass to the Wilderness in accordance 
with the word of Pharaoh, the permission gained at 
last! “Rise up, and get you forth from among my 
people.” { What must have been their feelings when 
they were suddenly ordered to “turn, andencamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 


* Exod. xiv. 23-30. + Ibid. xiv. 28. 1 Ibid. xiiy 3a. 
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against Baal-Zephon”!* M. Naville says: “The site 
which I assign for the passage of the Red Sea agrees 
with the views of Linant, Lieblein, and Lesseps. 
These three authorities admit that the passage of the 
Red Sea took place north of the Bitter Lakes, 2 the 
blace which divides them from Lake Timsah, not from 
the Serapeum. I believe this is in accordance, not 
only with the Monuments, but also with the aspect 
of the country ; and I advise the numerous travellers 
who go through that region, so full of glorious memo- 
ries, to look at it in that light.” + The valley is about 
sixteen miles wide at this point, formed by the ridge 
of El-Gisr on the north, and the mountain range of 
Ghebel Atakah—“the Mount of Deliverance”—on 
the south.t 

We had arrived at the end of our voyage on 
reaching Lake Timsah; and on the fourteenth day after 
leaving London, about noon, we left the Ganges and 
went on board the small steamer which was to convey 
us to Ismailia, on the shore of the lake. We parted 
with regret from many agreeable acquaintances con- 
tinuing their voyage to India, Ceylon, &c., and though 
hearty cheers were given from each vessel as they 
parted, there was a feeling of sadness on quitting the 
ship which had been such a pleasant home to us 
during the past fortnight. We were soon widely 
separated, and by the time our little steamer reached 
the quay of Ismailia, the Ganges had left Lake 
Timsah and was passing down the Canal on her way 


SSE xOds xiv) 2. 
+ “Route of the Exodus.” Proceedings of the Victoria Institute, 


1891. 
t See M. Naville’s paper and map in “Atlas of Ancient Egypt’ — 
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to the Red Sea ; her topmasts only being visible over 
the sands of the Desert. 

We had arranged to pass through the Land of 
Goshen on the following day, and went to our hotel 
on the shore of the Lake 


CHAPTER i 


ISMAILIA 


Isinailia—The Monuments from Tell-el-Maskhutah—The discovery 
of Pithom—The Treasure Cities of Pharaoh—Bricks made by the 
Israelites—The Pharaohs of the Oppression, and of the Exodus 
—The railroad to Cairo—The Desert—Tell-el-Khebir—The 
Land of Goshen—Oriental customs and Bible illustrations— 
Bubastis—Tell-el-Yahoudeh, site of the Jewish Temple in 
Egypt—Approach to Cairo. 


HE light of a glorious sunrise aroused me on 

the morning after our landing at Ismailia, and 

on going to the window a very interesting sight met 
my view. Before me lay Lake Timsah, a sheet of 
intensely blue water, sparkling in the light; the 
yellow sand-hills around being gilded by the sun- 
beams, it looked like a turquoise set in gold. Near 
the shore Arab fishermen were in their boats; one 
was wading through the clear water, and another was 
on the shore carefully mending his nets. The scene 
was so novel in every way that it carried my thoughts 
far away to the shore of another Eastern lake, where 
fishermen, closely resembling those I saw before me, 
were once thus engaged.* I watched the group with 
interest, and finally saw them “go a-fishing.” Two or 
three Arabs with a train of camels were crossing the 


* Matt. iv. 18-22. 
15 
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Desert, and buffaloes were browsing on the scanty 
herbage near the shore. Buffaloes are ugly creatures ; 
they are often seen indulging in a bath, with their 
heads alone above water. They are generally lean. 
Indeed, as they » come up out of the water” they 
constantly remind us of the description in Gen. xli. 
19—“ poor and very ill-favoured and lean-fleshed.” * 
Buffaloes are chiefly used throughout the country for 
draught purposes ; and the cows for their milk, which 
we considered less palatable than that of ordinary 
stock. . 

After an early cup of coffee we set out to explore 
the place, and were immediately besieged by donkey 
boys. Each boy praised his own animal in broken 
English, as—‘ Mine very good donkey, sir; him 
Grand Old Man.” “Have my donkey, very good 
donkey ; Miss Langtry,” &c., &c. The excitement of 
these merry little fellows was most amusing, but as 
the morning was fresh, the breeze cool, and we had a 
railway journey of five hours to undertake, we decided 
upon a good “constitutional” walk, much to the 
surprise and disappointment of our clamorous assail- 
ants. No Oriental ever thinks of walking if he can 
possibly avoid it ; in fact, it is considered quite zufra 
dig to walk. A camel with handsome trappings was 
also brought to us by its Arab attendant, in the hope 
that we should take the first possible opportunity of 
having a camel ride. 

Ismailia is of very recent origin ; thirty years ago 
it was simply desert. Its position was seen at once 
to be most central and convenient for the residence 
of M. de Lesseps and his staff of engineers and 
officers engaged in superintending the excavation and 

* Gen; xliage 
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work of the Suez Canal, and it sprang into existence. 
It is a little oasis in the Desert. All around is sand, 
but wherever the “sweet water of the Nile” is poured 
“the Desert blooms as the rose.” Ismailia owes all 
its fertility to the waters of the Canal, which extends 
from Cairo to Suez, and provides that town and other 
places on its route with that necessary of life; the 
water found in the Desert, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Suez, being brackish from the 
alkaline matter contained in solution. At a very 
early period in the history of Egypt a canal existed. 
Rameses II. opened (or re-opened) one from the 
Nile to supply fresh water to his Treasure Cities of 
“ Pithom and Raamses,” built for him by the Israelites ; 
and it is highly probable that the digging of this 
canal formed part of that service. “Their lives were 
made heavy by hard bondage in mortar and in brick, 
and in all manner of service in the field. * 

The town consists of an Arab quarter, with its ba- 
zaars, mosque, and dwelling-houses, forming streets at 
right angles, near to the railway; and the “West-end,” 
where the houses of Europeans and the more wealthy 
are found, and the temporary palace built by the late 
Ismail Pasha that he might entertain his royal and 
imperial guests and distinguished visitors during the 
Jétes on the opening of the Canal, November 17, 1869. 
It is from the late Khedive that the town derived its 
name. In a small enclosure are some of the antiquities 
found in the mounds of Tell-el-Maskhutah. The 
largest is the group of three sitting figures, which 
gave the Arab name of Maskhutah (the statue) to 
the Mounds. It represents Rameses the Great seated 
between the gods Ra and Tum. Upon a large stela 

<SHxodaiaid: 
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of red granite the same monarch is depicted, offering 
an image of the Goddess of Truth to the Sun-god, 
who rewards Rameses with the gift of endless life. 
Another monument consists of the larger portion of 
a Naos, or shrine, from the sanctuary of a temple, 
sculptured in fine-grained red sandstone. Within it 
is a small sphinx. This monument is particularly 
interesting, as it bears the name of the god Tum, as 
“Lord of Thuket,” or Szccoth, proving that this name 
was in use in the time of Rameses the Great; and 
that it referred to the borderland upon the deserts of 
Etham and the Red Sea. A large sphinx in black 
marble is also very interesting, as the name of the 
king in whose reign it was carved, and whose portrait 
it most probably bears, has been erased. It belonged, 
unquestionably, to the period of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, during the latter portion of which 
Joseph ruled in Egypt. The only name found upon 
it at the present time is that of Rameses the Great, 
who reigned about 1400 B.c. It was—most unfortu- 
nately for the records of Egyptian history—the 
practice of this monarch to cut his name on almost 
every object that presented itself. This would have 
been pardonable enough had he allowed all previous 
names and titles to remain; but he seems to have 
desired to obliterate all records but those of his own 
ancestors. . 

The Mounds from which these monuments were 
brought are found a little to the west of Lake 
Timsah, and were supposed to cover the ruins of the 
city of Raamses. In 1882 M. Edouard Naville 
explored the site. In his report he says: “I found 
at a small distance below the surface of the soil the 
tops of very thick walls of brick, which formed 
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rectangular chambers without any communication 
between each other, or any access except from above. 
. .. | excavated two or three to the bottom. They 
had been filled up intentionally with bricks and 
rubbish of all kinds. ... Of course the whole city 
could not be dug out. Pits and shafts have been sunk 
in several places, and have shown everywhere brick 
walls in a more or less decayed state. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the founder of the city was 
Rameses the Great (or II.), the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression. There is no name more ancient upon 
the monuments, zor traces of any sovereign of earlier 
date. There may possibly have existed a sanctuary 
to the god Tum, but it was undoubtedly Rameses II. 
who built the enclosure and the store chambers. All 
those walls belong to the best period of Egyptian 
brick building, and though I never had the good 
fortune to find the King’s name stamped upon any 
of the bricks, they are exactly like those which are 
found occasionally so stamped in other parts of 
Egypt.”* Some of the bricks were made with short 
crushed “straw” called 7zbz in Arabic, broken up by 
the oxen in treading out the grain upon the threshing- 
floor. Other bricks had portions of reeds and rushes 
in them, the growth of the sides of rivers, brooks, or 
canals, “stubble”; and finally some were of mere 
mud without straw or stubble at all! “What an 
interesting confirmation this is of the Bible nar- 
rative!” says M. Naville. “Here we have one of 
the cities built as recorded in Exodus, and with the 
very bricks, the manufacture of which caused the 
Israelites so much suffering and distress.” It is the 
custom now, as it was three thousand years ago, to 
* First Report : Egypt Exploration Fund, July, 1883. 
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mix the broken straw, or Tibn, with the mud, to make 
it hold together before the bricks are dried in the 
sun. “And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities 
Pithom and Raamses.”* The treasures these cities 
contained were stores for the commissariat of the 
Egyptian armies. Amongst the articles discovered 
was a beautifully made bronze brazier for holding a 
charcoal« fire. It, however, fell to pieces on being 
exposed to the atmosphere from the oxidation of 
the metal. In another place a quantity of resinous 
gum was found against a wall. The sacks in which 
it had been contained had crumbled away, leaving 
only a stain upon the wall. On burning a small 
piece, a strong and pleasant perfume was perceived, 
proving that this substance was frankincense. Large 
quantities of pottery, various statuettes, and a mass of 
coins completely rusted together into one lump, were 
found among the debris. It was supposed that the 
coin was for the payment of troops, as the store city 
was evidently a military station. The enclosing wall 
of the city could be distinctly traced in the mounds of 
earth which formed a square enclosure of two hundred 
metres each way. M. Naville found the name of the 
city to be “ Pithom,” The House, or Temple, of the 
god Tum (Pi or Pa being the equivalent of house. 
Tum was the sun on the western horizon, hence the 
God of the Setting Sun). An interesting and very 
important confirmation of the fact consisted in the 
discovery of a stone on which the name of Herodpolis— 
was engraved. This city was known to have been at, 
or near to, the port from whence ships sailed for the 
East at a later period of Egyptian history. In our 
Bible, which is translated from the Hebrew MSS. of 
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the Jews, we read: “And Joseph made ready his 
chariot and went up to meet Israel, his father, in 
Goshen,” &c.* In the Septuagint, a translation of the 
same Hebrew MSS. into Greek, made at Alexandria 
in the year 277 B.c. by order of the reigning Pharaoh 
Ptolemy II. “ Philadelphus,” the same passage is 
rendered—“ In the land of Raamses near Herodpolis.” 
In the Coptic Scriptures, which follow the Greek 
reading, and were translated about seven hundred 
years after the Septuagint, the same passage reads 
“near Pithom.” Thus we see that the old name of 
the Treasure City remained well known upon the 
spot in the early centuries of the Christian era. M. 
Naville commenced his exploration in 1882 fully 
expecting to find proofs of the identity of the site 
with Raamses of old, but the result of his work 
proved by the inscriptions he discovered that it was 
the City of Pithom; and, further, that the region 
around was called Thuket, or Succoth. “And the 
children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Suc- 
coth.” + 

The Land of Goshen was situated in the wide 
valley which extends west from Lake Timsah to the 
Nile. The extent of the Land of Goshen, or how 
nearly to the City of Pithom or of Herodpolis it may 
have approached, is uncertain. M. Naville explored 
this region in 1885, and says: “Tradition has 
always located Goshen in the country between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, giving to the land that was 
granted to the Israelites, an extent which varies 
according to the authors. In my opinion most 
scholars have given it too large an area.’{ He then 


* Gen. xlvi. 29. { Exod. xii. 37. 
+ Egypt Exploration Fund, vol. iv. p. 16, Goshen, &c. 
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gives proof that Kesem, Gesem, Pa-Sopt, and Phacusa, 
refer to one and the same place; that the town 
bearing this name contained the Temple of the god 
Sopt or Saft, Lord of the East, who was represented 
by a sacred Hawk, wearing on its head two long 
straight feathers like those worn by Amen-Ra ; and he 
adds: “I thus believe that we have found the land 
and town of Goshen in the country around Saft-el- 
Henneh, within the triangle formed by the villages 
of Saft-el-Henneh, Belbeis, and Tell-el-Khebir.” 

The Land of Rameses, in M. Naville’s opinion, 
covered a very much larger area than that of Goshen.* 
At the time when Jacob and the Patriarchs settled 
in Egypt under Apepi, the last of the Hyksos kings, 
the Land of Goshen was an uncultivated district, a 
mere border-land with sufficient water to produce 
good natural pasturage—that is, an abundance of 
coarse common grass growing in tufts and bunches, 
but wholly different from the green meadows which 
adorn our native land: such rich old grass-land as 
the English grazing counties possess is wholly un- 
known in the Land of Goshen. It was a land which 
could be awarded by the Pharaoh of Joseph’s time 
to Jacob and his sons without injury to or alienation 
of the rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the 
country. The term “Goshen” was applied to an 
undefined district, a portion of a larger one called 
the Land of Rameses, after Rameses I., the founder 
of the XI Xth Dynasty, had appeared upon the scene. 

Rameses II., the grandson of Rameses I., evidently 
fully appreciated the beauties of the Delta, and 
resided very frequently in Lower Egypt. *. 

Wherever the traveller may go throughout Egypt 


* See Note 2. 
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and Nubia he will find memorials of Rameses the 
Great, but in the Delta they abound. The city of 
Tanis, or Zoan, now known as San, was entirely 
rebuilt by him; and the most colossal of all the 
gigantic statues erected during his reign stood within 
its temple. This figure, when perfect, is estimated 
to have been about one hundred feet in height, 
judging from the fragments found upon the spot. 
He built the Treasure Cities of Pithom and Raamses. 
At Phacusa another gigantic statue was discovered 
in pieces. Bubastis and Heliopolis, or On, bear 
records of the ambition of this monarch, and _ his 
desire to leave behind him an imperishable memory, 
and he has marvellously succeeded. This land may 
therefore be most appropriately called the Land of 
Rameses. The site of the city of Rameses has not 
yet been identified ; many theories have been formed. 
Dr. Ebers suggests that it may have been Tanis. 
The mounds of Tell-el-Maskhutah were generally 
supposed to cover its ruins until M. Naville explored 
their recesses, and discovered the name of Pithom 
instead. His opinion with regard to the site of 
Rameses is thus expressed: “I am not able at 
present to give a definite answer. .. . Is it Phacusa? 
Saft-el-Henneh, where we found the gigantic statue 
of the king? J am inclined to think so, but the 
zdentification cannot be regarded as established.” 

A very important passage occurs in “ Egypt after 
the War,” written by Mr. Villiers Stuart in 1883: 
“An interesting bit of evidence has lately come to 
light, identifying Rameses II. with the Treasure 
City that bears his name. M. Naville has translated 
the great historical inscription to Abou-Simbel. It 
is in the form of an address from the god Ptah to 
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Rameses, who says (line 16), “Thou hast constructed 
a magnificent residence city to fortify the frontiers of 
the land, even the city of Rameses ; it is solid upon 
the earth, like the four pillars of the firmament,” &c. 
This conclusively sets at rest any doubt that may 
have existed as to the identity of this Pharaoh with 
that task-master under whom Moses slew the Egyptian 
and fled to escape the consequences. This is a very 
important and conclusive reply to the question which 
occasionally arises, as it did after the last meeting of 
the Oriental Congress in London, when an extensive 
correspondence appeared in the TZzmes on “the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, and of the Exodus” 
(September, 1892).* 


ISMAILIA. TO CAIRO. 


The trains upon the Cairo and Suez Railway are 
neither frequent nor fast, and they take the oppor- 
tunity of calling at every station on the route, a plan 
which enables the traveller to study the country as 
he passes leisurely through it, and presents him with 
a series of living pictures of great interest; it also 
enables a stray buffalo to move away from an 
approaching locomotive. 

The line from Ismailia runs due west for a con- 
siderable portion of the way, more or less parallel 
with the Sweet Water Canal. After leaving the 
station, we found ourselves surrounded by the Desert; 
the line is laid upon the surface of the unenclosed 
ground, slightly protected where necessary by light 
fences, which keep the sand from drifting» over and 
covering the metals; these fences are often banked 


* See Note 3. 
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up high to windward with driven sand. The view 
was very fine as we advanced up the Wady Tumilat. 
In the middle distance, looking south, was the high 
ground of Ghebel-Geneffe, backed by the lofty 
heights of Ghebel-Atakah, near Suez. In the remote 
distance to the south-east were the mountains of 
Etham and Tih. 

We passed the Arab village of Magfar, which M. 
Naville considers to occupy the site of Arsinoe, the 
port of Pithom-Herodpolis. It consists of square, 
flat-roofed structures of one story in height. As little 
or no rain falls here, no high-pitched roofs to shoot 
the water off are required. The walls are constructed 
entirely of bricks made of mud and broken straw, 
dried in the sun. Upon the roofs children, dogs, 
and goats were enjoying themselves. Camels laden 
with burdens, and others, on which Arabs were 
mounted, were approaching the village. Palm trees, 
with the prickly pears, were the only vegetation 
visible. 

We passed the site of Pithom,* and regretted that 
we were unable to visit this historic ground and see 
those bricks made and laid in their present position 
by the Children of Israel during their oppression. 
Eighteen miles to the west of Pithom the railway 
passes through the lines, and over the battlefield of 
Tell-el-Khebir. Near this point, according to M. 
Naville, the Land of Goshen is entered. The land 
through which the line passes is of great fertility, 
and entirely under cultivation; no marsh-lands or 
pasturage are now visible. We noticed the distinct 
line between “the dry and thirsty land where no 
water is,’ + and the fertile soil. No verdure is seen 

* Pithom, Egypt Exploration Fund, p. 22. Hesael xiii. 
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in the desert region, but, where water is supplied, 
vegetation at once springs up; one can almost stand 
with one foot in the desert and the other in the 
garden, so sharply is the line defined in many cases. 
From Tell-el-Khebir westwards is a district second 
to none in Lower Egypt for fertility. The villages 
are large, frequent, and evidently prosperous. Water 
is abundant, being conveyed by numerous canals 
throughout the region, and irrigation is in conse- 
quence universal. The shadoof is a simple machine 
used throughout the country for raising water, as 
primitive in construction now as it was in the days 
of the early Pharaohs; this is ascertained from an 
illustration on the walls of an ancient tomb at 
Thebes.* The machine answers its purpose, and 
therefore has not been improved upon. It is formed 
by the trunks of two palm trees serving for the 
purpose of posts, some six feet in height, and two 
or three feet apart, driven into the banks of the river 
or canal. On the top of these a cross-bar works in 
a groove. To this cross-bar a long pole is attached, 
of which the greater length extends towards the 
water, the shorter is weighted with a large lump of 
clay. At the other extremity is a rope, to which a 
skin bucket is attached. The long pole is pulled 
down by the rope, the bucket filled with water, which 
is then raised to the required level by the weighted 
end overbalancing the bucket. Where the banks are 
lofty, three, four, and even more of these machines 
are placed one above the other and worked in con- 
nection. The shadoof is used for small occupations, 
and by persons of limited means. Six men working 
all day from sunrise to sunset can irrigate two acres 
* Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 281. 
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of corn, or one of cotton or sugar-cane, which require 
a large supply of water. 

Another machine is also extensively used through- 
out Egypt and Nubia, called the Sakiyeh, or “ The 
Persian Wheel,” and may have been introduced by 
the Persians, 525 B.C. It is generally worked by 
buffaloes, oxen, and sometimes by a camel. The 
animals are driven round and cause a wheel to re- 
volve. The wheel works into another fixed upon a 
horizontal shaft bearing a drum, over which pass 
ropes with earthenware jars attached to them. They 
descend into the water, are filled, and raised again by 
the action of the wheel; on reaching the top they 
empty their contents into a little watercourse, which 
conveys it to the plot of ground requiring irrigation. 
These machines are never greased, and as they rotate, 
peculiar, and not altogether unmusical, sounds are 
produced—described as something between a low 
creaking of a door and the harmonious “buzzing of 
bees.” It has a dreamy and soothing effect upon the 
ear, especially towards evening or during the hours of 
the night, for the sakiyehs are worked continuously 
by relays of men and cattle during the growing 
season. The average cost of one of these machines 
(exclusive of the cattle) is about £30. It is capable 
of irrigating twelve acres of corn in twenty-four hours. 
Only two attendants are necessary to keep the 
machine at work, and these may be children. A 
sakiyeh can be erected at any distance from the river, 
as a perpetual supply of water appears to be found 
throughout the Nile valley, the soil being light and 
porous. Wealthy proprietors in some cases possess 
steam pumps, but the expenses of fuel and repairs 
limit the use of them to a very few. 
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We observed many customs alluded to in Scripture 
as we passed slowly along. The ploughman with his 
sharply-pointed ox-goad in his hand, urging on his 
yoke of oxen. With such a weapon Shamgar slew 
six hundred men,* and in Acts ix. 5 the same imple- 
ment is alluded to: “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” In one large enclosure we 
counted twelve yoke of oxen—each yoke drawing a 
plough of the most primitive construction—scratching, 
not turning over, the surface of the soil. “Elisha 

. was ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen before 
him, and he with the twelfth.” + On our arrival at 
one roadside station we saw the threshing-floor upon 
which the corn of each villager is threshed out by 
driving oxen or asses over it and “treading out the 
grain.” t Heaps of chaff and broken straw were 
piled up; while the black ashes at a little distance 
showed where the rubbish had been burnt. “ Bind 
the tares [or rather the poisonous darnel] in bundles 
and burn them.” § On another occasion we noticed 
a man diverting the course of the little stream of 
water raised for irrigation by making a small dam 
of mud with his foot, and thus “turning it whither 
he would.” The action showed how little alteration 
had taken place in the customs of the people in three 
thousand years; for we read in Deut. xi. 10: “The 
land whither thou goest in to possess it is not as the 
land of Egypt from whence ye came out, where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as 
a garden of herbs,” &c. Flocks of goats and sheep 
were frequent. The sheep were black, brown, and. 
parti-coloured, but never pure white. We were much 
struck by the apparent resemblance of the entire 


* Judg. ili. 31. +1 Kings xix. 19.  { Hoseax.11. § Matt. xiii. 30. 
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flock. Ata short distance it was impossible to dis- 
cern which were sheep and which were goats ; they 
mixed and fed freely together. It brought to mind 
the experience of a friend, who, in passing through 
Palestine, witnessed a very remarkable custom. He 
said: “The sheep and goats mix and feed freely 
during the day in the pasture, but at a certain time 
they are gathered together for milking, when the 
animals separate on hearing the call of the shepherd, 
the sheep passing to the right and the goats to the 
left ; they are then tied in long lines facing each 
other while the milking is being carried on. Jt was 
a very remarkable illustration of the passage in 
Matt. xxv. 32: “He shall separate them one from 
the other as.a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” These flocks consist of animals of all ages, 
tiny lambs, and kids of the tenderest age, others half 
grown, and so on. It was particularly interesting to 
see these mixed flocks, and to remember that it was 
while the Israelites were here in this Land of Goshen, 
the very region that we were passing through, that 
the first Passover was observed, on the eve of the 
departure of the Israelites from the Land of Bondage. 

Zagazig is a large town containing some 40,000 
inhabitants; a very important centre. Here for the first 
time we saw ancient Egyptian objects offered for sale, 
obtained from the ruins of the ancient Bubastis. The 
mounds of earth which once formed its walls are seen 
on the left after leaving the station. Bubastis is the 
Greek form of the name of the city Pi-beseth;* called 
Pi-Bast, the Temple or House of the goddess Bast, 
by the Egyptians. She was represented with a 
female human figure, and the head of a cat or lioness. 


Be zekaexaxenl7. 
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The cat was her sacred animal, and models in bronze 
of cats and cats’ heads have been found in large 
numbers at Bubastis. The cat was reverenced when 
living, and embalmed when dead. Bast occupied 
the position in Egyptian mythology that Artemis 
(“ Diana” * of the Ephesians) did in that of Greece ; 
she was the Universal Mother, the wife of Ptah the 
Creator. Herodotus describes Bubastis, + its temples, 
and its religious festivals, as he witnessed them 
450 B.C. These ruins have been fully and success- 
fully explored by M. Naville.t Among the royal 
names discovered were those of Khufu and Khafra, 
the builders of the two great Pyramids of Ghizeh, 
therefore Bubastis was in existence 3733 B.C. Many 
objects of great interest were also found, some of 
which are in the British Museum. The most impor- 
tant is a head in black marble, at first supposed to be 
a portrait of the Hyksos Pharaoh, who raised Joseph 
to the highest position in the land, now believed 
to be that of Osorkon I., of the XXIInd Dynasty, 
966 B.C. ; the features in no way resemble the Egyp- 
tian type, but are strongly Mongolian. Osorkon, or 
Sargon, was of Assyrian origin, being the second son 
of Shishak, who overran Southern Palestine after the 
revolt of the Ten Tribes, and whose victories are 
recorded upon the wall of the Temple of Karnak. 
After leaving Zagazig the railroad proceeds south- 
wards to Belbeis, where the fertile soil ceases. The 
mounds of Tell-el-Yahoudeh, “The Mound of the 
Jew,” are seen near Shibin-el-Kanatir. These Mounds 
have also been explored by M. Naville, who hoped to 
identify the site with the city of Leontopolis» granted 


* Acts xix. 24-28. t+ Book ii. ch. 138. 
t Egypt Exploration Fund, vol. viii. 
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to Onias, the son (or nephew) of Onias, the High 
Priest of the Jews, put to death by Antiochus during 
his persecution of the Jews. The young Onias fled 
to the Court of Egypt, and was received with honour 
by Ptolemy (Philometor), 182 B.c., who granted the 
city of Leontopolis to him, and gave him permission 
to erect a temple for the worship of Jehovah, and in 
this temple the Jewish ritual was celebrated for 243 
years.* A Jewish colony was founded, which 
attracted a large number of Jews to the spot. Josephus 
connects with this colonisation the passage in Isaiah 
xix. 18: “In that day there shall be five cities in the 
land of Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, 
and swear by the Lord of hosts: one shall be called, 
The city of destruction. In that day shall there be 
an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the 
Lord.” After the destruction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and the conquest of Judzea by the Romans, 
the Emperor directed that the temple and city of 
Onias should also be destroyed andthe Jews expelled.+ 
With regard to the identification of the city, M. 
Naville says: “I believe it may be answered in the 
affirmative with as much certainty as is compatible 
with the fact that the name was not found upon the 
spot.” Near the ruins a cemetery was discovered, 
excavated in the rock. The tombs resemble those 
found in Palestine ; human remains were found in 
some of the Joculz. Some of the sepulchral tablets 
are interesting, the names and epitaphs being written 
in pure Greek, and in Hellenised or pure Hebrew. 
The doors of the tombs were formed by a large 


* City of Onias. Egypt Exploration Fund, p. 19. 
+ Josephus, “ Wars of the Jews,” bk. vii. chap. x. pp. 3-4. 
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stone.* M. Naville concludes his remarks thus: “Tf, 
besides the peculiar characteristics of the inscriptions, 
we consider the form of the tombs, the custom of 
placing a brick under the head to form a pillow, the 
total absence of ornaments buried with the dead, and 
the fact that there were no traces of embalmment, we 
are led to the conclusion that this was a Jewish 
cemetery, ‘and therefore that the neighbouring city 
was the Jewish settlement.” Near the cemetery 
earthenware coffins of mummiform design were dis- 
covered. They were in one piece with a large open- 
ing at the head, through which the body was passed 
into the receptacle. It was then covered with a face- 
piece on which the human features were roughly 
portrayed. It is presumed that they belonged to the 
Greek or Roman period. A few specimens are to be 
seen in the British Museum. Professor Hayter Lewis 
visited Tell-el-Yahoudeh and contributed a most 
interesting paper to the Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy,t in which the Professor’s opinion is confirmed 
by Dr. Grant, of Cairo, an eminent Egyptologist, that 
in “The Mound of the Jew” we have the actual site 
of the Temple of Onias. 

From Kanatir the railroad passes through an 
extremely fertile and well-wooded district, vividly 
green in January with the fresh growth of the corn 
crops, produced by frequent irrigation. The foliage 
of the trees also showed all the freshness of early 
spring. The desert lies parallel with this fertile 
region, and is visible from time to time as it 
approaches more nearly to the railway. In the 
distance is the range of the Mokattam hills, and, 
below the lofty crags of their western extremity, the 


* Matt. xxvii. 60 ; John xi. 19. + Transactions, vii. p. 177. 
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Citadel of Cairo with the Mosque of Mohammed Ali ; 
beneath them the city, with the domes and elegant 
minarets of its four hundred mosques shaded by 
palm trees, comes into view; and far away on the 
western horizon, sharply-defined, clear, and grey 
against the rich glow of the evening sun we dis- 
tinguished those curious, unmistakable, triangular 
forms, the Pyramids of Ghizeh—grand, majestic, 
venerable—the oldest buildings in the world! 1,800 
years old when Abraham “went down into Egypt to 
sojourn there” (Gen. xii. 10). 
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T was very pleasant to be able to enjoy on the 

morrow the quiet and repose of Sunday, and to 
unite again in the services of the Church. The 
singing of the well-known hymns was much enhanced 
by its congregational character, the volume of sound 
being greatly and beautifully augmented by the 
voices of British soldiers present in considerable 
numbers. It was strangely home-like to listen to 
the beautiful liturgy within the walls of a Gothic 
building, but the illusion was soon dispelled on 
leaving the sacred edifice and stepping out into a 
garden where palm trees were flourishing, bathed in 
brilliant sunshine. In a short space of time little 
could be seen of the large congregation of the English 
church, except here and there the scarlet uniform of 
a British soldier. “Shepheard’s Hotel” is situated in 


one of the most important streets of the city. At 
34 
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the back are large groves of orange trees and date- 
palms. Our bedrooms overlooked this palm-grove, 
which was perfectly quiet. It was very pleasant to 
watch the palm trees wave, and the numerous hawks 
soar above them, settle upon them, and apparently 
arrange for building their nests in their leafy crowns. 
Broad white marble steps lead to a platform forming 
the entrance to the hotel. This space forms a 
favourite spot with visitors to rest and take coffee, 
while they watch the busy and ever-changing scene 
before them, or listen to the regimental bands. 
Carriages drawn by small but beautifully formed 
Arab horses are continually passing, and the loud 
cry of the Syce, or running footman, is frequently 
heard calling to the public to make way for the 
carriage of some one or other distinguished indi- 
vidual. The costume of the Syce is picturesque ; 
the arms from the elbow, and the feet and legs to 
the knee, are bare. He is clad in white, over which 
he wears a richly embroidered sleeveless jacket of 
scarlet and gold, light-blue and silver, or a similar 
effective contrast of colour; a silk sash is wound 
around the waist, and a fez cap with a long flowing 
silk tassel usually completes the attire. He carries 
a long staff in one hand, and runs with the greatest 
ease before the carriage, calling out frequently to 
announce the approach of his master. One cannot 
but admire the athletic figures as they speed rapidly 
and gracefully along and never show the least sign of 
fatigue. Two Syces generally precede every royal 
carriage. Those in attendance upon the young 
Khedive ran immediately before the carriage in the 
midst of the escort of troops. 

“Behold J wll send my messenger, and he shall 
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prepare the way before thee.’* “The voice of him that 
crieth . . . prepare ye the way of the Lord.” + 
Another character constantly to be seen is the 
water-carrier, bearing on his back a large black 
goat-skin filled with water from the river or canal. 
The short legs, cut off at the knee and hock, stick 
out in a most grotesque manner when the skin is full 
and round. The neck forms the spout, and is held 
firmly in the left hand, to enable the carrier to 
sprinkle the contents over the road or courtyard to 
lay the dust, or to empty it into the large water-jars 
kept in every house for filtering the water, the 
evaporation from the porous surface keeping the 
water cool. At one time the only means of water 
supply was the water-carrier, but since the Cairo 
Water Works have been constructed the services of 
these men have not been required to so great an 
extent. The weight of many of these large skins 
must be very considerable; we estimated the capa- 
city of the average skin at twenty gallons, which 
would equal a hundredweight and a half; some skins 
are smaller, but some are even larger. The skins 
used for wine are identical in form with these. “No 
man putteth new wine into old bottles, else the new 
wine will burst the bottles and be spilled, and the 
bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into © 
new bottles and both are preserved.” t For bottles 
we read skins. When a skin has been once fully 
distended, it will dear no further tension ; it will hold 
water or old wine safely enough, but xew wine during 
the slow process of fermentation gives off gas, which, 
if unable to escape, distends the skin again ; it gives 
way; the wine in consequence is spilled, and the 
*o Mal hair. Wp Wea. adh, 3a { Luke v. 37, 38. 
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skins spoiled. Other water-carriers pass along rattling 
brass cups, and offer for sale a cupful of cold water 
from a large earthenware bottle which they carry on 
their back for the smallest and least valuable of coins 
in circulation, a para, or the fortieth part of a pzasére.* 
The costumes of the crowd of passers-by are of every 
conceivable shape, colour, and nationality—robes of 
silk, fine cloth, and of coarse wool; turbans of black, 
white, green, and of the shawl of Cashmere ; veils of 
blue, black, and white. Troops of various regiments, 
cavalry, and infantry, with their attendant bands ; 
carriages of every kind, camels, Fellahin, Bedouin 
Arabs from the Desert, donkeys with their attendant 
boy-drivers, blind beggars, and veiled women, all 
together form a brilliant and motley throng ; vendors 
of lace, flowers, fruit; snake charmers. Conjurors 
perform their sleight-of-hand tricks with great skill. 
A young and handsome dark girl with eyes painted 
with kohl in the old Egyptian style was extremely 
clever with her transformations. All these things 
combine to make the café before the hotel one of 
the most interesting and entertaining places in the 
world. 

The name of Cairo is a contraction of the title 
given to it by its founder of “ Masr-el-Kahira,” or 
“The Victory of Egypt,” Masr signifying Egypt. 
Mizraim is the Hebrew form of the two Egypts, 
Upper and Lower. The name-also occurs in Gen. 
x. 6, 13 as the second son of Ham, and again in 
Gen. 1. 11, in connection with the burial of Jacob. 
“This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians, 
wherefore the name of it was called Abel-mizraim, 
or the mourning of the Egyptians.” The word 


* A piastre is worth 23d. 
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Kahira signifies “victorious” or “victory,” and the 
two combine to record the conquest of Egypt in 
969 A.D. by Abu Tammin of Tunis, who became the 
first Khalif of the Fatemite Dynas*y, and transferred 
to his new city the seat of his permanc.it govern- 
ment. 

The site must always have been one of great 
strategic importance, as it commands the Nile above 
the Delta. In ancient times there were no less than 
seven branches of the Nile. The most easterly was 
the Pelusiac, from the town of Pelusium on the north- 
eastern frontier of Egypt; the second was the Tanitic, 
upon which Tanis or Zoan was situated, the capital 
of Lower Egypt and the residence of the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. It was by this river that Moses per- 
formed the first of those “marvellous acts” in the 
field of Zoan. “The field of Zoan” is written in the 
Hieroglyphic Lists “Secket-n-T’sar,” The Field of Zar, 
or Zoan. The third branch was called the Mendesian; 
the fourth, the Phatnitic ; the fifth, the Sebenytic ; the 
sixth, the Bolbitic; the seventh, the most westerly, 
the Canopic. Of these only two, the Phatnitic, which 
enters the Mediterranean Sea at Damietta, and the 
Bolbitic at Rosetta, now remain. “ And the Lord 
shall destroy the tongues of the Egyptian Sea, and 
with His mighty wind shall He shake His hand over 
the river, and smite it in the seven streams and make 
men go over dry shod.” * In some places the ancient 
courses are quite dried up. 

The earliest occupation of the site of Cairo was 
at a very early period. Ebers mentions the VIth 
Dynasty 3300 B.c., when the name was Karkar ; but, 
as it lay between the two most ancient and important 
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cities of Memphis and An, On or Heliopolis, it was 
unquestionably occupied at an earlier period. The 
name Karkar,* or Babylon, is recorded on the tablet 
of Thothmes IV., 1700 B.c., now standing between the 
fore-legs of the Great Sphinx at Ghizeh. The name 
appears again at Mount Barkal, in Nubia, one thousand 
years later. The full particulars of the invasion of 
Egypt by Piankhi, the Ethiopian king, about 733 B.C., 
are duly recorded upon a large block of black marble 
in the order of his advance step by step down the 
Nile. Among the names of the list of princes which 
became subject to him is that of “ Pibisa, Prince of 
Babylon.” “A libation of holy water was poured out 
to the god Tum of Karkar, and the host of divinities 
n the Temple of Pi-paut, the House of the circle of 


the Gods, a grotto. ... His Majesty proceeded to 
On over that hill of Babylon, along the road of the 
god Sapt.” + 


The name of Babylon appears in early records. 
Strabo, the geographer, who visited Egypt about 
20 B.C., shortly after it had become a Roman province, 
says: “In sailing up the river we meet with Babylon, 
a strong fortress built by some Babylonians who had 
taken refuge there and had obtained permission from 
the king to establish a settlement in that place.” 
Another suggestion is that captives of war were 
imprisoned within its walls. Babylonian captives 
are portrayed upon the walls of Seti I. at Thebes.} 
Dr. Birch says: “A revolt of the Babylonian captives 
had resulted in Rameses conceding to them a city 
which they called Babylon, now the site of modern 

* “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 130. 


+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 416. 
+ Belzoni, plate 8; Champollion, plate 240. 
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Cairo.”* It appears strange that Rameses the Great 
should have given to revolted captives a city which © 
was the key of the Nile! Under the Romans the 
Fort of Babylon continued to be a position of great 
importance, one of the three legions which formed 
the Roman “Army of Occupation” being quartered 
there. We cannot tell what was the actual condition 
of the fortress when Egypt became a province of the 
Roman Empire, but it is evident that a large fort was 
constructed, as a considerable portion of the solid 
Roman masonry still exists. The town of Old Cairo 
is chiefly inhabited at the present day by Coptic 
Christians. “The Church that is at Babylon saluteth 
you, and so doth Marcus my son.” The connection 
of Saint Mark with the Egyptian Church, and the fact 
that a place of Christian worship has existed on this 
spot from time immemorial, renders the proposal to 
identify ¢hzs Babylon with 1 Pet. v. 13 highly pro- 
bable.+ It contains several Coptic convents, a Roman 
Catholic convent, a Greek convent, and a Jewish 
synagogue. The ancient name still lingers in one 
of the Coptic convents, Derr Bablun (the Convent of 
Babylon). We visited one of the most curious and 
ancient of the churches within the Convent of St. 
George (the patron saint of the Coptic Church). We 
entered an extremely narrow and picturesque street, 
and were conducted to a door which opened into a 
large courtyard. The door was unlocked by a huge 
‘Arab key, and locked again behind us; crossing the 
courtyard, we entered the church. It was lofty and 
divided into two parts by a screen; the outer space 
was appropriated to the women, who amused them- 
* “Ancient Egypt,” p. 126. 
+ Rev. C, A. Jones, in the Churchman for July, 1895. 
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selves by peeping curiously through the lattice fret- 
work of beautifully carved wood inlaid with crosses 
and other designs in ivory. The division within the 
screen is approached by two steps; here the men 
were seated Arab fashion on carpets. The pulpit is 
of rose-wood inlaid with ebony, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl shell, and dates from a very early period. 
The wall is faced with mosaics of an exceptionally 
rare character (found only in a few Coptic churches 
and very ancient mosques), composed of marbles of 
various colours, mother-of-pearl shell, and blue-glazed 
porcelain. A few pictures adorn the walls, and are 
venerated for their antiquity. The service had com- 
menced, but we were invited to be seated, chairs 
being brought, while an intelligent young Copt sat 
at our feet and explained in very fair English the 
order of the ritual. A youthful deacon, attired in an 
embroidered surplice and crimson cap, was reading 
in Arabic (for the ancient language of Egypt is no 
longer a living tongue, Coptic Christians neither 
read nor understand it, all services are therefore con- 
ducted in Arabic), the universal language of Egypt 
at the present day. The lessons were read, and 
mass was celebrated by a very aged man robed ina 
rose-coloured, brocaded silk vestment, on the back of 
which a large green cross was embroidered ; he also 
wore a cap of white and rose colour. The aged 
celebrant appeared to give the benediction to the 
male laity by placing his hands upon their foreheads. 
We were presented with “the Copt bread,” a round 
biscuit about four inches in diameter and nearly an 
inch in thickness, ornamented with a large cross in 
the centre and with four smaller crosses between the 
arms of the large one; these are surrounded by a 
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circular inscription in Coptic characters. In dis- 
pensing the elements the bread is broken, a portion 
of the central cross being received by the celebrant, 
who then administers the smaller portions to the 
clergy, and finally to the laity. 

We were afterwards taken round the church and 
the crypt, which is approached by two narrow and 
steep flights of steps. It is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, as tradition relates that the Holy Family made 
this their refuge when they fled from the wrath of 
Herod. This crypt is divided into three portions, a 
nave and two aisles, by two rows of marble columns, 
four on each side. One differs from all the others by 
being of a spiral form. In each aisle is a sedilium 
bearing a Coptic cross on the seat, to indicate that 
one was used by the Virgin Mary and the other 
by Joseph. At the end of the southern aisle, em- 
bedded in the wall and shut in by small folding 
doors, is a very curious font, which is regularly used 
for the baptism of infant Coptic children. 

There is every indication that this crypt was 
originally a cave, and that it has been worked up 
into the form of a Christian church by dressing 
the natural rock and building up with stone where 
required. It has no window of any kind, and depends 
entirely upon artificial light for its illumination. It 
is really a “grotto,” and it is highly probable that we 
have here the “grotto” of the temple alluded to by 
the conqueror Piankhi, in which he poured out the 
libation of holy water, &c., “to the god Tum, and 
the host of divinities.” It was a frequent custom 
with the early Christians after their conversion from 
heathenism thus to utilise their former temples and 
sacred places for Christian rites and ceremonies. 
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In 640 A.D. Amru or Omar entered Egypt by 
Pelusium, and making his way towards Memphis 
besieged the fortress of Babylon. During the siege 
a dove built her nest in the tent of the Mahometan 
chieftain, and he who spared neither age nor sex of 
the Infidels, would not allow the bird to be disturbed. 
When Babylon was taken, a new city was erected on 
the site, and thus a revived Babylon became the 
metropolis of Egypt. The mosque built by Amru, 
which is still standing, is the oldest mosque in the 
country. 

In 1168 A.D., when the Crusaders invaded Egypt, 
the Saracens set fire to the city of Fostat to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the Christians. The 
fire burnt for fifty-four days, it is said, during which 
time a large portion of the city was consumed, 
leaving immense heaps of rubbish which at present 
mark the site. 

The island of Rhoda lies immediately opposite to 
the old fortress, which: thus commanded the road 
from On to Memphis, which was carried over the 
canal, the island, and the river, bridges of boats being 
constructed for the water-ways. 

The Arabs show an aged palm tree as “the tree ot 
Moses” on the island of Rhoda, and tradition points 
to the river bank as the scene of the “finding of 
Moses,” which Dean Stanley has so_ beautifully 
pictured in his lectures on the Jewish Church.” 

The residence of the parents of Moses is not 
mentioned in the Book of Exodus, and no site can 
be fixed upon as the scene of the discovery of the 
infant. On (or Heliopolis) is claimed as the locality ; 
the inhabitants of Erment in Upper Egypt maintain 

SVoleip 104. 
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that the river bank by their town is renowned for the 
same event. Yet another site is mentioned. “Is it 
by accident or by Divine Providence that in the 
reign of Rameses III. ... a place is mentioned in 
Middle Egypt which bears the name of the great 
Jewish legislator? It is called Ta-en-Moshe—‘ The 
land (or river bank) of Moses.’ It lay on the eastern 
bank of the river near to the city of the heretic 
king Khu-en-Aten* or Amenophis IV., known as 
Tell-el-Amarna.” These ruins lie about 180 miles 
south of Cairo, half-way between Rhoda and Esneh. 


* The glory of the sun’s disk. 
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Cairo, extent of the city—Walls—Gates—Streets—The Muskee— 
Arab funerals—Cemeteries— The Trial of the Grave ’—Feed- 
ing the poor near the tomb of the late Khedive, Tewfik Pasha. 


HE city of Cairo covers an area of three 

square miles, and greatly exceeds the limits of 
the old walls; large portions remain on the eastern 
side of the city, and can be also traced more or less 
distinctly from the neighbourhood of the railway on 
the north to the Citadel on the south. Several of 
the old gateways remain, of which the most perfect 
is the Bab-el-Nasr, the “Gate of Victory.” Above 
the arch is an inscription in large Arabic characters 
recording the watchword of the Mahometans, “ There 
is no god but God, and Mahomet is His Prophet.” 
Another inscription in smaller characters records the 
date of its erection, A.D. 1087. The gate is a good 
example of Saracenic architecture, and occupies the 
north-east angle of the old walls. This gateway is a 
great thoroughfare ; it leads directly to one of the 
largest Mahometan cemeteries, which bears the same 
name as the gate. The streets in this old part of the 
city are very narrow and irregular; the roadway is 
unpaved and often very uneven. 


The houses are most picturesque, the upper stories 
45 
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projecting. Occasionally a number of small, bright- 
coloured flags are seen suspended across the stree’, 
which add greatly to the effect, while they show that 
a wedding has taken place. The greatest variety of 
pattern and shape is seen in the elegant lattice 
windows called “ Mushreebeyeh,” which resemble 
coarse lacework in wood. The object of the lattice 
is to conceal the inmates from view, but to enable 
them to witness all that is going on in the street, 
while the open work allows free access of air. In 
almost every Mushreebeyeh there is a small projec- 
tion, elegant and graceful in form, which might very 
naturally be taken from its size for a birdcage. It is 
constructed purposely for the porous water bottle. 
The current of air causes evaporation from its damp 
exterior, and keeps the water within it deliciously 
cool. The lattice window is universal throughout the 
East, and dates from extreme antiquity. “The 
mother of Sisera looked out at a window and cried 
through the lattice,” &c.* “He looketh forth at the 
windows, showing himself at the lattice.”+ 

The widest street of the old portion of Cairo is the 
Muskee nearly in the centre of the city. It is broad 
enough for carriages to pass each other freely. 
On either side of it are the shops of the more 
wealthy tradespeople; the principal swvks or bazaars 
open on the right and left. In the Muskee the 
crowd of people of every grade and position in life, 
passing hither and thither, going and coming, is 
perfectly bewildering. A moving mass of white 
turbans, red fezes, of blue, black, white, and yellow 
garments, blending and mixing and movin®. like the 
colours of a chromatrope, while the centre has its 

* Judg. v. 28. t Cant. ii. 9. 
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lines of camels, donkeys, and carriages, moving 
slowly in each direction. 

In the midst of this stream of life an Arab funeral 
procession is often seen wending its way toward the 
cemetery. Burial in the East follows withina few 
hours after death. Those who die during the day 
are buried in the evening, and those who pass away 
during the night are buried in the morning. The 
procession is generally headed by a number of men 
in their usual costume, who apparently chant a ritual. 
The bier, carried frequently by friends of the 
deceased, follows next. It is large and clumsy, with 
a high peak in front, resembling the prow of a 
Nile boat. (Can this be a survival of the old funeral 
boat which conveyed the dead in olden times across 
the river, for the custom then was almost universal 
for the cemeteries to be on the western shore in the 
desert, beyond the region of cultivation and the 
dwellings of men, in the land of Amenti, the western 
land whither the sun proceeded every evening, the 
land of the departed!) Upon this peak above the 
bier a turban is placed if the corpse be that of a man ; 
a shawl, on which are frequently displayed some 
jewellery and other ornaments worn by the deceased 
if of a woman ; a red shawl indicates a youth. 

The body in its winding sheet is in every case con- 
cealed from view by shawls, &c., which are sometimes 
of great value. The chief mourners follow immediately 
behind the bier ; then other men, probably the friends 
of the deceased. Some of these are occasionally 
seen walking hand in hand. Wherever and whenever 
this occurs it is an indication of great friendship. It 
is a custom of great antiquity; in hieroglyphic 
characters two figures represented hand in hand 
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form a determinative of friendship or brotherhood. 
It is a custom alluded to in Scripture. “Can two 
walk together [ze2, hand in hand] except they be 
agreed.”* “Thou hast holden me by my right 
hand.’+ “Is thine heart right, as my heart is with 
thy heart? ... if it be so give me thine hand.” 
Last ,in the procession come the women, their faces 
concealed as usual by the long black yashmak or veil 
which leaves the eyes alone visible. The wailing for 
the dead takes place at the house of the deceased 
immediately after death, and this we frequently 
heard and witnessed. Sometimes the bearers will 
run rapidly forward under the supposed influence of 
the spirit of the deceased. On one such occasion it 
is said that the bearers were unable to carry the body 
of a distinguished sheik through the Bab-el-Nasr 
towards the cemetery. They tried again and again, 
but the will of the dead man was too powerful for 
them. At last the chief mourner, getting tired of the 
delay, proposed that they should turn the bier round 
and round a few times. This evidently dispelled the 
charm, as the sheik was then quietly borne to his 
last home in the cemetery. The bier is carried to 
one of the mosques, preference being given to one 
of especial sanctity, containing the tomb of a 
Mahometan saint, from a belief that prayers repeated 
in such a place are more efficacious, the bier being 
placed as near to the tomb of the saint as possible, 
and facing the east in the direction of Mecca. The 
officiating priest then offers up certain prayers, in one 
of which a petition occurs that the deceased may be 
spared in “the trial of the grave,” that it may be 
made wide to him, that the earth may not press upon 


* Amos iii. 3, + PSar Ixxiii. 23% ee Kongsi xe 13° 
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his sides (this being supposed to be one of the 
torments of the wicked), and he is finally commended 
to the protection of Allah until he is admitted to the 
joys of Paradise. The funeral procession then 
proceeds to the place of burial. The cemeteries are 
all without the city, in the desert, and far away from 
all human habitations. We were frequently reminded 
of the pathetic description of an Eastern funeral. 
“And when He came near to the gate of the city, 
behold there was a dead man carried out, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow, and much 
people of the city was with her.”* 

A vaulted tomb is prepared for all those who can 
afford it. For others a shallow grave of about four 
feet in depth is dug. A rough kind of masonry, 
consisting of a few stones held together by mud, is 
raised from the bottom all round the grave. Into 
this crude structure the body in its winding sheet is 
laid; planks are roughly placed over, and earth 
thrown in. The same system is also adopted by 
Coptic Christians, and as this practice is not cus- 
tomary in all Mahometan countries it appears pro- 
bable that the Egyptian Mahometans and the Copts 
have followed an old custom which prevailed in 
Pharaonic times, when the idea was to give the body 
room to move when it was summoned to rise at the 
Resurrection. 

In preparing the body for the grave at the present 
day, the winding sheet is rolled round and round the 
body, after it has been most carefully washed! t+ 
beginning from the extremity of the feet and going 
up winding to the head. Then the man at the feet 
and the other at the head draw the sheet tightly 


* Luke vii. 12. EAC IS Isensi 
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lengthwise, and so, holding firmly, bind three 
bandages—one round the feet, another round the 
body, and a third round the neck. One arm is thus 
bound straight down alongside the body; the other 
is raised from the elbow, and the hand placed on the 
side of the head as if for it to rest upon, but it is 
more probably in order to keep the head in a firm 
position. From drawing the sheet thus lengthwise 
the head is bent forward, but that is all that can give 
an idea of the body being placed in the grave in a 
sitting posture as has been supposed by some, and 
which no doubt arises from a confusion of ideas with 
regard to the “trial of the grave.” With the 
Mahometans, as with the Jews from. avhom they 
obtained their ideas, the object in view in the matter 
of burial is in no way to interfere with the design of 
the Creator as to the dissolution of the body. “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return”™* is the 
full conviction of both alike. The Mahometans 
believe that the soul remains in the body of the 
deceased during the first night after burial. “When 
the corpse is laid in the grave they say that he is 
received by an angel who gives him notice of the 
coming of two examiners—black, livid angels of 
terrible countenance—Monkir and Nakir, who order 
the dead person Zo szt upright and then examine him 
concerning his faith, in the unity of God, and the 
mission of Mahomet. If he answers correctly they 
allow his body to rest in peace, and he is refreshed 
by the air of Paradise. But if he is unable to 
answer satisfactorily they beat him on the temples 
with iron maces until he roars out with anguish so 
loud that he is heard by all from east to west except 
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by men and genii. They then press the earth upon 
the corpse, which is gnawed and stung by reptiles 
and scorpions until the resurrection.” * The exami- 
nation of the sepulchre is believed by orthodox 
Mahometans in general, who take care to have the 
graves made hollow in order that the deceased may 
sit up with more ease when examined by the 
angels. This explains the prayer in the service 
in the mosque for preservation in the trial of the 
grave.| It is considered meritorious to distribute 
food to the poor who assemble at the cemetery in 
great numbers when a person of high rank or great 
wealth is buried. It is supposed to be efficacious in 
expiating the smaller sins of which the deceased 
may have been guilty. “Charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins.’t On great occasions camels 
loaded with common bread and others with skins of 
water form part of the funeral procession, to which 
buffaloes are sometimes added , these are slaughtered 
and cooked near to the tomb, and the poor fed on 
the spot. This custom appears to be a survival of 
the practice of the ancient Egyptians in their funeral 
feasts and oblations in the tombs. The British 
Museum has a table with offerings of cakes of bread 
and a duck (trussed) just as they were discovered in 
a tomb. 

The Law of Moses forbade this; the Israelite is 
taught to say in his confession to God: “I have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have taken 


* Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, section iv. 

+ I am indebted to a valued friend who has resided nearly all his 
life in the East for much information about the habits and customs 
of the people. 
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away aught thereof for any unclean use, nor given 
aught thereof for the dead.” * 

On the occasion of the funeral of the late Khedive, 
Tewfik Pasha, a large number of buffaloes formed 
part of the procession, the widow of his Highness 
having given orders that a thousand poor persons 
should be fed once every day for forty days from the 
date of his death, by the side of the tomb. Eighteen 
days after the funeral we witnessed this very interest- 
ing and remarkable custom. 

The tomb of the Khedive is among the tombs of 
the Khalifs,on the east of the city. These tombs 
are constructed on the plan of the mosque, but of 
much smaller proportions, beautifully and elaborately 
decorated. They are the places of burial of the 
Khalifs, the Sultans of the Circassian Dynasty, 
who ruled in Egypt from A.D. 1380 to 1516. All 
of these structures are more or less falling into 
decay. 

We found a large space covered in, forming a 
large tent. Near the centre was a smaller tent, 
enclosing the new tomb which contained the mortal 
remains of the late Khedive. The tomb was covered 
with dark crimson cloth, upon which were laid 
numerous memorial wreaths. At each end was an 
elegant crown of roses, and incense was burning 
before the tomb. Six Imaums sat on the floor, 
and separately chanted a ritual in a monotonous 
tone. When one ceased his companion next to him 
continued it, the third followed, and so on until each 
had taken his turn, when the first commenced. it 
again. In another tent, which had been ‘spread over 
the tomb of the late Khedive’s mother, and which 


* Deut. xxvi. 14. 
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opened out of that which covered the tomb of the 
Khedive, a similar service was being performed, but 
the tone of voice was most plaintive, resembling a 
wail or dirge, and at times almost amounted to a 
shriek of grief, a sound which haunted us long 
afterwards. 

On returning to the large tent we were requested 
to leave cards. Coffee and cigarettes were handed. 
We were then conducted to a large square courtyard 
adjoining, where about five hundred poor people were 
seated on the ground in rows of circles, each circle 
consisting of ten or twelve individuals, men, women, 
and children of all ages and sizes. All were clad in 
Oriental costume, but rags and tatters abounded, and 
it seemed a marvel how the garments held together. 
A few of the police force were in attendance, but the 
people were most orderly, and waited patiently for 
the food. This arrived at four o’clock by men who 
bore on their heads large round trays piled up with 
pieces of coarse bread cooked with rice and served 
up warm. A tray being placed in the centre of each 
circle, the group at once helped themselves with all 
the eagerness of the famishing. Other trays arrived 
containing lumps of buffalo beef boiled. Water was 
handed round in small brass bowls, and the repast 
was ended. A second crowd had been patiently 
waiting their turn outside the courtyard, and entered 
in a most orderly manner as soon as the space had 
been cleared, when the meal was exactly repeated. 
It was a picturesque, interesting, and impressive 
scene, singularly Oriental, and certainly one never to 
be forgotten. There was in it a suggestion of the 
scenes recorded in the Gospels of the feeding of 
the multitudes, in external appearance, orderly and 
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regular disposition of rows on the ground, and the 
manner in which they fed themselves with the hand, 
a custom which is still general in the East, the sur- 
vival of a primeval one. Our Lord’s reply to the 
question at the Last Supper was, “ He that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish.” * 


* Matt. xxvi. 2; Mark xiv. 20. 
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Cairo—The Bazaars—Citadel—Joseph’s Well—Views from the 
ramparts—Tombs of the Mamelukes—Rubbish heaps—Massacre 
of the Mamelukes by Mehemet Ali. 


Wisi lito thesSuks, or Bazaars. of Cairo, 1s 

always interesting from the picturesque cos- 
tumes and the immense diversity of the articles 
exposed for sale. At first it appears peculiar to find 
all the articles of one description in the same place. 
On entering the Shoe Bazaar shop after shop is seen 
to contain nothing but shoes and slippers of all sorts 
and sizes, men’s, women’s, and children’s, all bright 
red or pale lemon-yellow colour. Within, the shoe- 
makers are seen busily occupied at their work. 
This bazaar forms a street of shops of shoes. Ad- 
joining it is the Leathersellers’ Bazaar, in which skins 
of all sizes, qualities, and colours are to be seen, but 
the red and yellow predominate. In the Carpet 
Bazaar every form of this article is to be found, from 
the tiny prayer rug used by the Mahometans in their 
devotions, to the Turkey and Persian carpets of the 
largest size and finest quality. Another bend of the 
street will bring you to the Silk Bazaar, where the 
greatest variety of the richest silks of the East are for 
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sale. Here are to be found the shawls of Damascus, 
India, and Cashmere in profusion, and of extreme 
value. Other bazaars follow: the tailors, with the 
men working at their craft; drapers with piles of 
calicoes and cotton goods ; arms of all kinds ; metals, 
gold, silver, brass, copper, iron and tin, but each one 
separate and distinct from the other. 

The shops are small rooms, open in front, without 
any window for light or ventilation, the atmosphere 
of the bazaar is therefore often very “stuffy.” In 
front of each shop is a broad divan, raised three feet 
above the ground, on which the owner of the shop 
works at his trade, or sits motionless as a statue, 
sometimes smoking a long cherry-stick pipe,or the 
narghileh, in which the smoke passes through water 
either contained in a glass bottle or in a cocoanut 
shell, which is the correct form, and from which the 
pipe takes its name. When a purchaser comes he is 
invited by the merchant to sit by him, and a pipe, or 
cigarette and coffee, are offered. A long conversa- 
tion follows, wholly unconnected with the business in 
view. When that point is arrived at much haggling 
takes place before the desired article becomes the 
property of the purchaser. In large purchases days 
will probably pass before the business is completed. 
Sometimes one sees a merchant commence his 
devotions, perfectly heedless of the passing crowds, 
who pay no attention to him. He stands upright 
upon the small rug on which he has been sitting, 
bows to the East, kneels, bows his head three times, 
touching his carpet each time with his forehead, and 
performs all the required acts of Mahometan devo- 
tion. This occupies a few minutes, and then he 
resumes his seat and becomes statuesque once more. 
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The bazaars are generally covered in, and there is 
a cool and quiet look about some of them which is a 
pleasant contrast to the glare of the bright sunshine 
without. At night large folding doors enclose each 
shop, and the solemn and silent merchants retire to 
their dwellings in the city or its suburbs. The Gold- 
smiths’ Bazaar is particularly interesting. It is so 
narrow that two persons can barely pass each other 
between the divans on either side of the bazaar ; this 
is probably for greater safety as regards the precious 
metal. On each side are the small shops, each of 
which contains an iron safe in which the gold in its 
varied forms is kept, and a small furnace, anvil, and 
other appliances required for working the metal. In 
every shop artificers were slowly elaborating in public 
the various articles of jewellery, bracelets, finger, ear, 
and nose rings, with other ornaments valued by the 
inmates of the harem. 

The Silversmiths’ Bazaar adjoins the Goldsmiths’, 
of which it is in all respects a repetition, except 
in the colour of the metal. The ancient Egyptian 
name for silver was whzte gold ; they were acquainted 
with yellow gold before they knew of the exis- 
tence of silver. As we passed through the bazaar 
we saw a workman sitting and watching with the 
closest attention the melting of the metal in a crucible 
in a small furnace. The Oriental figure and the 
occupation at once reminded us of the passage, “ He 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.”* In 
passing through the Grocers’, and still more the 
Corn-dealers’ Bazaars, an ancient custom may still be 
constantly seen in practice. The purchased grain, 
&c., is poured by the seller into the bosom of the 


* Mal. iii. 2. 
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loose blue garment usually worn by the purchaser. 
This garment, fastened round the waist, constitutes a 
capacious pocket. “Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall men gzve into your 
bosom.” * 

The rock on which the Citadel of Cairo is built 
appears almost to overhang the city, which it com- 
mands from an elevation of about six hundred feet. 
It is, however, itself commanded by the heights of 
the Mokattam Range beyond, as was proved by 
Mehemet Ali, who captured the city in 1805 A.D. by 
the means of a fort erected upon those hills. When 
it was first constructed, in 1165 A.D., by Saladin the 
Great, it was undoubtedly impregnable to all modes 
of warfare then in use. The great antiquity of 
Egypt, its history reaching away into the remote 
past for forty to fifty centuries before the Christian 
era, makes all other history appear modern in com- 
parison, and the conflicts of Richard Coeur de Lion 
and Saladin almost recent events, although the his- 
tory of the Crusades appears upon a very early page 
in the chronicles of Europe. 

The Citadel of Cairo was built, as was a large 
portion of the city also, with the stone casing of the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh. Although the quarries from 
which the stones with which the Pyramids were con- 
structed were nearer the city and on the eastern side 
of the river, the Arab conquerors preferred to despoil 
the oldest and grandest monuments in the world, 
which it ought to have been their pride to haye pre- 
served ; to draw the stones seven miles, and float 
them again across the Nile, rather than quarry fresh 

* Luke vi. 38. 
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material from the Mokattam range of mountains, in 
the Toorah quarries, where the supply was unlimited, 
and on the spot. 

Within the Citadel is a large well of profound 
depth and remote antiquity. The shaft measures 
280 feet, and is in two divisions, which were worked 
by two sakiyehs, one being half-way down the shaft, 
whither the animals required to work it were driven 
by a spiral roadway. This well had become partially 
filled with sand before the time of Saladin; he 
therefore gave orders that it should be restored in 
order to obtain a good water supply to his new 
fortress. It was constantly employed from that time 
until 1866, when the Cairo Waterworks were estab- 
lished. In consequence of its restoration by Saladin 
it was called “ Joseph’s Well,” Yusuf having been the 
prenomen of Saladin. The name has led many to 
suppose that it was connected with the Hebrew ruler 
of Egypt. It may have been in existence, but there 
is no record of any connection between it and that 
patriarch, who most probably resided at Zoan. In 
addition to the well, the water supply was increased 
by a further quantity conveyed by an aqueduct across 
the plain, now in a ruinous but picturesque condition. 
The view obtained from the ramparts is one of the 
finest and most striking in the world, and once seen 
will never be forgotten. In the foreground is spread 
out immediately below the spectator the whole of the 
splendid city of Grand Cairo, with its palaces and 
gardens, its brightly-coloured mosques, with their 
numerous minarets and domes rising amid the green 
foliage. Beyond the city the rich green valley 
extends for miles, and in the midst of it the Nile 
winds and glistens amid the palm groves in the 
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brilliant sunlight. On the western horizon, as far as 
the eye can see, rise here and there in small groups 
the wonderful monuments of the earliest ages, the 
Pyramids, before whose grand forms the modern 
palace and the bright-coloured mosque shrink into 
insignificance. Around, and far away beyond them, 
lies the Desert, the range of the Libyan hills closing 
the view. The clearness and transparency of the 
atmosphere adds greatly to the range of vision, 
objects at the distance of several miles appear com- 
paratively near at hand. The view is particularly 
attractive towards evening, when the setting sun 
throws the Pyramids of Ghizeh into strong and sharp 
relief, shades the golden Libyan hills with delicate 
pencillings of purple, and lights up the Arabian hills, 
the eastern boundary of the Nile Valley, with rich 
rose fading into pink, while through the transparent 
violet atmosphere of the west the more brilliant stars 
glisten, others appearing as the afterglow fades into 
the clear light of evening. 

Immediately below the citadel on the south are 
the elegant diminutive mosque-like structures, “The 
Tombs of the Mamelukes,” in which the Sultans of 
the dynasty were buried who ruled over Egypt from 
1250 A.D. to 1382 A.D. Beyond them, away to the 
south and east, are huge mounds of rubbish, the 
accumulation of the sweepings of centuries, of which 
the most imperishable portion is the pottery. Pot- 
sherds shine in the sunlight, and form more or less 
regular strata of colour through the dull mass. It is 
a curious and interesting fact that the age of mounds 
and Tells may be fairly determined by the ‘shape, 
style, and character of the earthenware and fragments 
of pottery which they contain. This has been fully 
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established by the various discoveries made by Dr. 
Flinders Petrie. The rubbish mounds of Cairo are 
not Tells,* they have not been formed by the ruins 
of an ancient city. Such mounds of rubbish as these 
are to be met with on the outside of all Eastern 
towns and villages ; they are the universal dust-heaps, 
ancient as the Book of Job. “And he took a pot- 
sherd to scrape himself withal; and he sat down 
among the ashes.” + “He raiseth up the poor out of 
the dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the dung- 
niet 

The Citadel was once the scene of one of those 
frightful massacres with which Oriental history is so 
terribly familiar. When a disputed succession to a 
throne was concluded, the victor, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of the dispute, generally took 
the precaution of putting to death all the males of 
the defeated family. Instances of this are recorded 
in sacred history. Jehu completed the destruction of 
the line of Ahab, ordering the seventy heads of the 
decapitated princes which had been sent to him to be 
piled up in two ghastly heaps on either side of the 
chief gate of the city.§ And “Athaliah when she 
knew that her son was dead, rose up and destroyed 
all the seed royal.” || Mehemet Ali was desirous of 
preventing any revolution against the Dynasty he 
desired to establish, by the Mameluke Beys, who 
were wealthy, influential, and independent, and had 
long ruled Egypt under the suzerainty of the Sultan 
of Turkey. Shortly after his confirmation in the 
Viceroyalty, on the 1st of March, 1811, Mehemet 
Ali appointed a festival to be held in Cairo together 

* See Note 4. t Job ii. 8. t 1 Sam. ii. 8 
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with a military review in which all his troops were 
to be represented. The Mameluke Beys were 
summoned with their retainers. The pretext was a 
proposed war against the Wahabees, an Arabian sect 
of Mahometans regarded as heretical by orthodox 
believers. A parade of troops was to take place after 
the council, followed by a procession through the 
city. The Beys came in response to the invitation ; 
they were mounted on their finest horses, the purest 
breed of the Arab race. They were magnificently 
accoutred and were unquestionably the most superb 
cavalry in existence. Napoleon was so_ struck 
with their fearless and desperate charge at the battle 
of the Pyramids in 1798 that he remarked, “ With 
such cavalry and French infantry it would be easy 
to conquer the world.’* The Viceroy received the 
Beys most courteously. Coffee was served and con- 
versation followed. When the procession was formed 
to proceed to the city the Albanian troops led the 
way ; they were followed by the Mamelukes. The 
Albanians were allowed to pass through the gate 
leading to the city, when it was immediately closed, 
and the portcullis lowered. The Mamelukes were 
thus shut in a trap. 

That morning 470 mounted Mamelukes entered 
the Citadel, and of them only one escaped. Emin 
Bey pushed his charger over his slaughtered friends 
and leapt the wall; the horse was killed, but the 
rider escaped! The site of the Mameluke’s leap is 
still pointed out. Emin Bey fled into Syria, where 
he lived many years in safety beyond the reach of 
Mehemet Ali’s vengeance. 

The Mamelukes were a very peculiar class. eS 


* De Bourienne, “ Vie de Napoleon,” vol. i. p. 131. 
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were not a race or nationality. Their numbers were 
recruited solely by youths who had been taken captive 
either in war or by brigands and pirates. They were 
brought up in the Moslem faith, trained in military 
exercises, and were promoted according to merit. 
When a Bey died the bravest of his band was elected 
to succeed him. Very often civil war was carried on 
between two Beys; and they were not unfrequently 
in rebellion against their sovereign the Sultan of 
Turkey. They were proud, intolerant, barbarously 
cruel to the people over whom they ruled, and were 
universally feared and hated. 


CHAPTER VI 


CAIRO 


Mosque of Mehemet Ali—Mosque—Gami—Styles of architecture 
of mosques—Arab— Mameluke—Osmanli— The Muristan— 
Museum of Arab antiquities. 


HE most splendid edifice erected by Mehemet 
Ali is the mosque which bears his name, and 
stands upon the highest ground within the Citadel. 
Whether he intended its erection to be in any way an 
act of expiation for the massacre of the Mamelukes 
does not appear; but it is by no means improbable. 
Many a building, both at home and abroad, has thus 
owed its erection and dedication to the service of 
God, to the desire of some powerful ruler or un- | 
scrupulous statesman to alleviate his remorse and 
pangs of a guilty conscience, by making some atone- 
ment for a crime which weighed upon his soul. The 
mosque is a square structure of grand proportions, 
built entirely of yellowish-white alabaster, with two — 
lofty and slender minarets and a magnificent dome ; 
it forms a striking and beautiful object discerned 
from afar by whatever route the capital of Egypt 
is approached. 
At one time it was impossible for a Christian to 
enter a mosque. This difficulty is now éntirely 
removed. On applying at the office of the Wakf 


administration near the Abdin Palace an order may 
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be obtained, which is at once a passport acknow- 
ledged by the authorities of all the mosques, and is 
available fora month. All who enter a mosque leave 
their shoes at the door in order to prevent any 
impurity being carried into the place of prayer. 
Where the shoes cannot be easily removed, canvas 
over-shoes are lent by the guardians. We were sur- 
prised to find that the entire structure, the court, with 
its paving stones, as well as the mosque itself, was all 
of the same yellowish-white alabaster. The court is 
large, square, and surrounded by elegant vaulted 
arcades, each arch crowned by a small dome. In 
the centre is a large covered fountain, at which the 
faithful perform their ablutions before they enter the 
place of prayer. 

The orthodox Mahometans, or Sunnees, are 
divided into four sects: the Hanafees, the Shafees, 
the Malikees, and the Hambalees ; each one named 
from the original teacher of the special doctrine 
which distinguishes it. The Shafees and the 
Malikees are most numerous in Nubia and Egypt, 
and more especially in Cairo. Each sect has a 
separate and distiict portion allotted for their 
ablutions. Our dragoman, an honest old Nubian, 
as black as ebony, with a face like a door- 
knocker, a devout Mahometan, explained to us the 
object of the Hanafieh or fountain, and said: “ Me, 
Malikee, me wash here, in dis place,’ and then went 
through the performance of his ablutions in dumb 
show, washing his hands; putting water in his 
mouth ; washing his face, then his arms up to the 
elbow ; after this his ears, putting his forefinger into 
each ear, and passing his thumb round the back of 
them; the feet were washed last of all. Each 
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ablution is repeated three times, and every one is 
accompanied by a prayer for the cleansing and puri- 
fication of the especial member of the body then 
undergoing the operation of cleansing. 

We then entered the mosque. The walls re- 
splendent from the high polish of the alabaster, sus- 
tain the large and lofty dome which is also supported 
by four majestic columns; the light is admitted by 
small windows. Over the entrance is a representa- 
tion of the setting sun with long gilded rays. The 
floor is covered with splendid Turkey carpets, upon 
which some dark-skinned worshippers were seated, 
Arab fashion, facing the east. Some were at prayer, 
others studying the Koran. In the centre of the 
eastern wall is an arched recess called the Mehrab or 
Kibleh, which indicates to the worshippers the direc- 
tion of the prophet’s grave at Mecca. The tomb of 
Mehemet Ali is placed in the south-west angle. 
The Koran directs that prayer should be offered 
five times during the twenty-four hours. These 
hours of prayer are announced by the “call” of the 
muezzin from the minarets of the mosques. The 
sound of the voices especially in the stillness of 
evening and early morning is very musical. Blind 
men are generally selected for the office in order that 
the privacy of the housetops may not be interfered 
with. In fixing the times for prayer the prophet 
most carefully avoided any exact period, sunrise, 
noon, or sunset, in order to prevent any adoration of 
the sun. He regarded the heavenly bodies as the 
work of God, and recognised the object sof the 
Creator in forming them. “Let there be lights in 
the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from 
the night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
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and for days, and years.” * Mahometans attend the 
mosque daily at the hours of prayer; but the practice 
is by no means universal. On Friday the attendance 
at the mosque is quite as general as that of Christians 
throughout the world at their ordinary place of 
worship upon the Lord’s Day. 

A certain amount of freedom is allowed in the 
practice of their devotions. For instance, where 
water is not available, the performance of the ablution 
with sand in the desert, or with imaginary water in 
the case of an invalid, is considered sufficiently exact. 
Very little variation occurs in the general internal 
arrangement and construction of mosques ; each one 
possesses a Mehrab, or Kibleh, for indicating the 
position of the east; a Mimbar or pulpit; and a 
Dikkeh, or lectern, from which the Koran is read to 
the congregation: this is often a kind of platform 
raised on pillars, and is occasionally of very con- 
siderable size. No other object is to be seen within 
the walls unless it be the Hanafieh, which is placed 
within the mosque when no external court exists. 
Very beautiful lamps of remarkable shapes and 
ostrich eggs are often suspended from the roof. The 
mosque is neither a temple nor a church. The 
Mahometan has no sacrifice to offer, and no sacra- 
ment to receive. His place of worship therefore 
resembles more closely a Jewish synagogue than a 
Christian church. It is a place of prayer, meditation, 
and the reading of the Holy Book. Two names are 
given by the Arabs to their places of worship, 
Mosque and Gami. Mosque is derived from a word 
signifying “to bow down,” and implies the various 
attitudes assumed by the true believer during the 
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performance of his devotions. Gami is derived from 
the word Gumah, “Friday,” which implies “ to 
assemble.” Mahomet selected the sixth day of the 
week for his sacred day, because of the creation of 
Adam and Eve, and of the completion of God’s work, 
and he commanded his followers to assemble for 
worship on that day. Thus these titles “ Mosque ” 
and “Gami” suggest to the Arab mind the duties 
of daily prayer and the weekly assembling for the 
worship of God. The Mahometans generally have a 
great respect for their mosques, and more especially 
for the eastern side, which is partiularly devoted to 
prayer, to listening to and reading the Koran. Some 
mosques are never closed, in order that the houseless, 
the homeless, and the wanderer may have a refuge. 
Sleeping figures may often be seen in the western 
arcades of the mosques of Cairo. 

The architecture of the various mosques presents 
as great a difference to the eye as that which marks 
our own ecclesiastical architecture. We have our 
Norman, Gothic, and Renaissance styles, each of 
which marks a distinct period in the history of our 
nation. The same conditions exist here. The 
architecture consists of three distinct styles, well 
marked, and clearly defined, the Arab, the Mameluke, 
and the Osmanli or Turkish; each marking a distinct» 
period and nationality of the ruling power. 

In the first and earliest style the mosque consists 
of a square court containing the Hanafieh in its centre, 
open to the air like the courts of the ancient Egyptian 
temples ; each side has a covered colonnade; at least 
a double row of columns, and frequently a much larger 
number are found upon the eastern side providing a 
larger area for “the place of prayer”; the colonnade 
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being roofed over shelters and protects the worshippers. 
This form of architecture prevailed in Egypt from 
A.D. 640 to 1250, while the Arab Khalifs were upon 
the throne. The second style consists of the square 
court open to the air with the Hanafieh in the centre, 
but in the place of colonnades surrounding the walls 
deep arched alcoves are found, the eastern being 
much more deeply recessed than the other three, and 
containing as usual the required pulpit, lectern, and 
sacred niche of the place of prayer. This style was 
characteristic of the Mameluke dynasties, which 
dated from 1250 A.D. to 1550 A.D. The third and 
last style consists of the square court, but instead of 
being open to the air it is covered in by a dome; the 
Hanafieh is generally in the centre of an external 
court instead of within the mosque. This style was 
introduced by the Osmanlis or Turks after their con- 
quest of Egypt, and was no doubt suggested by the 
Byzantine Christian Church of St. Sophia, of Con- 
stantinople, converted into a mosque after the con- 
quest of the Metropolis of the East by the Saracens. 
The alabaster mosque of the Citadel is the latest 
and most magnificent example of this order, which 
dates from 1550 A.D., and still prevails. 

The Mosque of Sultan Hassan, which stands 
opposite to the Citadel, is undoubtedly the finest 
example of the Mameluke style of architecture. It is 
very large and lofty, and was built of stones brought 
from the pyramids of Ghizeh. The founder of a 
mosque was frequently buried within it, and at times 
members of his family also. The tomb of Sultan 
Hassan is placed in the centre of a separate chamber 
to the east, the entrance being through the mosque. 
The entire building is very beautifully, almost 
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lavishly, ornamented throughout with marble, mala- 
chite, lapis lazuli, &c. The arabesques, with texts 
from the Koran, which adorn the walls, are ex- 
tremely elegant. The mosque is now in a semi- 
ruinous condition ; a strong objection having always 
existed in the Mahometan mind to restorations of 
these or indeed of any other buildings. A slight 
change has, however, come over them in this respect, 
and in one or two mosques which we visited repairs 
were being effected. But though a mosque may be 
in a very defective state, worship will still be carried 
on there, as we saw in most of the ancient mosques of 
Cairo. The earliest specimen of the first or Arab 
style of architecture is the mosque of Amr or. Amru 
in Old Cairo. The colonnades which surround the 
court vary in extent. At the west (the entrance) 
there is a single row of columns, on the south there 
are three rows, on the north four rows, and on the 
east six rows. It suggests the idea of trees in a 
palm-grove. The tomb of Amr is in the south-east 
corner. A tradition exists that he predicted the 
downfall of Mahometanism whenever his mosque 
should fall into decay! This may account for the 
fair condition in which it is found, considering its age. 

The next in point of antiquity is that of Tulun, 
which lies between Old Cairo and the Citadel. It ~ 
has a large square court with a double row of 
columns round three of its sides, and five rows on 
the eastern. The most remarkable feature of this 
mosque is a large minaret ascended by an external 
spiral staircase. From the summit, the open, arched 
windows form frames to the most picturesque views, 


that to the west enclosing the Pyramids of Ghizeh, 
which are seen to perfection. 
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The finest specimen of the Arab style is the 
Mosque of E]-Azhar (“The Splendid”), built 970 A.D., 
and formed into a University shortly after. It main- 
tains its fame as the most important Mahometan 
University, and is resorted to by the Mahometan 
world. We saw large numbers of students of various 
ages and nationalities in groups of about twenty, 
studying the Koran and Mahometan law under the 
tuition of the professors. The open, square court 
has the very unusual number of nine rows of columns 
across the eastern end, and thus forms the largest 
sanctuary or place of prayer within the city. The 
entire number of columns within the mosque amounts 
to 380. They vary very considerably, but from their 
different capitals have evidently been brought from 
the temples and public buildings erected during 
the Greek and Roman periods. Our dragoman 
pointed out a number of large and ancient wooden 
lockers, which contain copies of the Koran in all the 
different languages into which the book has been 
translated. These lockers form the library of the 
University. Many of the volumes are very beauti- 
fully transcribed and delicately illuminated with 
arabesques ; the Persian copies are especially elegant. 
It would be interesting to know the number of 
languages into which the Koran has been translated. 
The last Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society shows that the Scriptures can be obtained in 
326 languages and dialects: 85 for Europe, 118 for 
Asia, 620 for Africa, 25° for’ America, ‘and’ 36° for 
Oceania (Australia, &c., &c.). The population of 
the world is estimated at 1,471 millions. Of these, 
874 millions are heathen, 415 millions are Christians, 
173 millions are Mahometans, and 9 millions are 
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Jews. How much remains to be effected before “the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea”! 

Certain mosques are renowned for special efficacy, 
as that of Sultan Kalaun, which possesses a reputa- 
tion for healing the sick. The Sultan built and 
endowed the mosque which bears his name, in which 
he was buried. He also built and endowed the 
hospital which adjoins the mosque; in consequence 
of this his reputation became very great as a hakim 
or physician. He died in 1290 A.D., and his tomb is 
placed nearly in the centre of the mosque opposite 
to the Kibleh, which is very richly ornamented with 
mosaics of various coloured marbles, mother-of-pearl 
shell, and a great deal of gilding. The mosque is 
frequented by the sick poor, who assemble in large 
numbers, more especially on Saturday. They believe 
that by rubbing the marble columns on either side of 
the tomb with a freshly cut lemon and licking the 
fruit a cure will be effected of any disease from 
which they may be suffering. One may smile at 
their simple credulity, and forget that our ancestors 
believed that the touch of the king was the cure for 
scrofula or “the king’s evil,’ and that Queen Anne 
was the last of the British sovereigns who “touched ” 
for this disease. A portion of the hospital known as 
the Muristan was devoted to the insane. Here the 
poor creatures were chained in dens and treated like 
wild beasts. Now the empty dens and rusty chains 
alone remain in a court which once resounded with 
shrieks, yells, and idiot laughter. 

On looking at these relics, one cannot but feel 
deeply thankful that the humane treatment of the 
insane has made such progress at home and abroad 
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within the last century. Our own Bedlam, according 
to Hogarth, was once not much in advance of the 
Muristan of Cairo. 

On quitting these buildings, the bazaar of the 
Nahhasin (the copper and brass workers) is entered. 
It is a very noisy place, from the amount of hammer- 
ing going on, but a very picturesque one, from the 
brightness of the metal, worked up into elegant 
lamps suspended by chains from above, vases, round 
trays of every size, and sundry articles exposed for 
sale or in process of manufacture. These, with the 
elegant tracery and architecture of the mosque 
beyond, renders this scene a very attractive spot to 
all lovers of the picturesque, and artists in particular. 
Beyond the bazaar, close to the Bab-el-Nasr, is the 
ancient mosque of El-Hakim, now in ruins. The 
high walls enclose a large square court, and enough 
of the architecture remains to show the former 
grandeur of the building. It now contains, in a 
simple temporary structure, the museum of Arab 
antiquities, including numerous very beautiful speci- 
mens in great variety of Mushreebeyeh windows, 
enormous brass and other lamps from ruined 
mosques, a collection of glass lamps, &c, &c., of 
very great beauty—some have the name of a Sultan 
enamelled in delicate shades of colour, the Arabic 
letters being burnt in upon a plain, transparent, or 
light-coloured ground. This collection of glass is 
perfectly unique. Specimens of ivory inlaid in 
ebony, carved doors of mosques, and other objects 
of Arab art. The city of Cairo is apparently inex- 
haustible in the variety of objects of interest which 
it contains, and the visitor will find, even after he has 
made a long sojourn, that he has been compelled to 
leave a great deal unseen. 
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Abbassiyeh—“ Overland route to India”—Palace of Kubeh— 
Matarieh—Sacred sycamore-fig tree—The tradition—Balm of 
Gilead—An ostrich farm—On, An, Heliopolis—The Obelisk 
—University—-Temple of the Sun—Mnevis bulls. 


HE ruins of the sacred city of Heliopolis, the 

ancient An or On, are about seven miles from 
Cairo. The drive is a very pleasant one. The Desert 
is reached almost immediately after leaving the city ; 
the road is shaded very pleasantly by tamarisks, 
palms, sycamores, and mimosas. The barracks of 
Abbassiyeh are occupied in part by the British Army 
of Occupation. Here Arabi Pasha gave himself up to 
the general in command of the English troops on the 
morning after the battle of Tell-el-Khebir. They are 
two miles out of the city on the edge of the Desert, 
near the route by which the Indian mails and 
passengers were conveyed for a distance of about 
eighty miles to Suez, and hence known as the 
“Qverland Route,” inaugurated in 1831, which at 
once reduced by one-half the time of communication 
with India. 


About four miles from Cairo a particularly fertile 
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spot is reached, where extensive plantations of 
oranges, lemons, limes, and groves of date-palms 
surround the Palace of Kubeh, one of the numerous 
beautiful residences erected by Ismail Pasha. The 
air was fragrant with the scent of orange blossom, 
which was so abundant that large quantities of 
blooms were being brushed off by men with long 
rods on to sheets spread upon the ground, then 
packed in baskets and conveyed on donkeys to the 
city for the manufacture of orange-flower water. 
The crop of oranges is improved by this removal 
of excess of blossom. All the hedges around the 
estate and by the side of the road were of lemons, 
whose blossoms contrasted very beautifully with the 
deep green of their foliage. All this luxuriance is 
entirely due to irrigation. The soil is naturally the 
same as that of the adjoining desert, but water and 
sunshine produce this result. On arriving at the 
village of Matarieh we were driven up to the gate 
of a garden through which a small stream of beauti- 
fully clear water was running. The _ splashing, 
gurgling sound was most pleasant and _ refreshing. 
Its effect upon the vegetation was very evident; it 
was indeed “a watered garden.” Flowers were 
abundant, beautiful, and fragrant; shrubs and trees 
were growing most vigorously. At the farther end 
of this enclosure is the celebrated “ Virgin’s Tree,” 
an old, very large, wide-spreading sycamore-fig tree. 
Tradition states that the Holy Family, after crossing 
the Desert, reposed under the shade of its branches. 
The sycamore-fig tree has generally a short trunk 
and large spreading branches, which afford much 
welcome shade from the brilliant sunshine. This 
tree is therefore extensively cultivated throughout 
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the land, and may be constantly seen near houses, 
villages, and towns from one end of the country to 
the other. Nor is it confined to Egypt ; it is equally 
well known in Palestine. The publican Zaccheus 
“climbed up into a sycamore tree” * near Jericho in 
order that he might see Jesus, and from the midst 
of its widely spreading branches he was called down 
by our Lord to become his host. Solomon made 
cedars “to be as the sycamore trees that are in the 
vale, for abundance.” + The prophet Amos was “an 
herdman and a gatherer of sycamore figs.” | The 
fruit is abundant and peculiar, from growing directly 
upon the large branches, instead of at the ends of 
the smaller extremities as in the case of most fruit- 
trees. The flavour of the fruit is sweet and luscious, 
and it is generally esteemed. This tree is entirely 
distinct from the ordinary fig cultivated at Smyrna 
and grown generally in the warmer countries of 
Europe and Asia. In Pharaonic times the sycamore 
fig was dedicated to Hathor, the Nature goddess, on 
account of its extreme fertility and productiveness, 
one of her titles being, “ The Lady of the Sycamore.” 
Egypt was known as “the land of the sycamore.” 
This tree is entirely distinct from the tree known 
in Great Britain as the sycamore, which belongs to 
the maple family and bears no edible fruit. The 
sycamore-fig tree is not one which from its appear- 
ance would be supposed usually to attain to any 
very great age. Trees noted especially for longevity 
are marked by slowness of growth and the formation 
of very close-grained, hard wood, as the olive, the 
oak, the cedar, the yew, and the box. “The Virgin’s 
Tree” certainly cannot pretend to have attained to 
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the age of 1,900 years, which it must have done had 
the Infant Saviour been sheltered from the noonday 
sun by its branches. It has been stated that this 
tree was planted on the site of an old one 220 or 
230 years ago, which is very probably a fact. It is 
evidently a very old tree. The gardener told us that 
it had not borne fruit during his experience, but that 
at one time it was very fruitful. The water which 
flows through the garden rises from a natural spring 
which dates from extreme antiquity, and is possibly 
identical with the celebrated “Waters of Ra” or 
“Fountain of the Sun.” Can the Egyptian name 
Ma-en-Ra (“The Water of the Sun”) have passed 
into the modern Arabic Matarieh? On leaving the 
garden each lady of the party was presented with a 
beautiful bouquet of sprays of fragrant orange 
blossom, from the tiny tangerine to the largest variety 
cultivated. 

This district was long celebrated for the cultivation 
of the shrub or tree from which the “Balm _ of 
Gilead” is procured, which was introduced here by 
a “Cleopatra.” It is now quite extinct, but a variety 
of the same tree is cultivated near Mecca from which 
a fragrant resinous gum is obtained. The Egyptians 
were always extensive consumers of balm and myrrh. 
The caravan of Ishmaelites who bought Joseph from 
his brethren and carried him down into Egypt were 
coming from Gilead,* and were bearing these valuable 
articles with many others to that far-off land. And 
when Jacob sent his sons a second time to Egypt to 
buy corn, he told them to “take the man a present, 
a little balm,” &c.t 

In the Desert near Matarieh is an ostrich farm en- 
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closed by high mud-brick walls, which give it the 
appearance of an extensive fortification. In the centre 
are the offices, with the hatching and rearing rooms. 
These are furnished with the best modern incubators, 
specially constructed to receive the large eggs of the 
ostrich. Forty-five days are allowed for the process 
of incubation, and only a very small percentage of the 
eggs are found to fail. Several broods were shown; 
one only three days old. These resemble young 
pheasants, but were about the size of ordinary fowls. 
It was very interesting to observe the strong resem- 
blance of colour between these young birds crouching 
on asmall piece of ground enclosed from the Desert, 
and that of the ground itself—a wonderful provision 
of the Creator for their protection and preservation. 
At a little distance they could not be distinguished 
from the large stones of their native desert. Beyond 
these small yards were enclosures in which the large 
birds were kept. Some of the birds were upwards of 
ten years of age, and were very fine specimens of 
their order. The production of feathers is evidently 
a lucrative enterprise. 


ON OR HELIOPOLIS., 


To speak of the “ruins” of Heliopolis is scarcely 
an accurate expression, as the only portion of that 
ancient and renowned city that remains consists of 
one single stone! All else is covered by mounds of 
earth. That venerable shaft of granite is of extreme 
importance. It marks the exact position of the once 
magnificent “ Temple of the Sun,” and is one of the 
few remaining obelisks, standing erect in its original 
position. It was placed here 4,329 years ago!* It 
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has the further interest of being the most ancient 
of all the large obelisks at present known! The 
Obelisk is of purely Egyptian creation, in no other 
country has such a monument been found. The 
“Black Obelisk” (as it is called), which was dis- 
covered by Sir A. H. Layard in the mounds of 
Nineveh, and is now in the British Museum, is a 
memorial, a monument ; but it is not an obelisk in 
the true meaning of the word. 

The ancient Egyptians worshipped one God, an 
Omnipotent Spirit. “The first characteristic of the 
religion is the unity most energetically expressed : 
God, One, Sole, and Only ; no others with Him. He 
is the Only Being living in truth.”* The sun was 
regarded as the chief emblem or symbol. 

The obelisk was a representation of the ray of light 
or sunbeam, which apparently proceeds from the sun 
to the earth. Obelisks were therefore dedicated to the 
sun, whose rays are most apparent at sunrise and sun- 
set. The earliest notice of an obelisk appears upon 
the royal tomb of Prince Merhet (which Dr. Lepsius 
removed from near the Pyramids of Ghizeh to Berlin), 
and on which it is stated that the deceased prince was 
“priest of the great Obelisk of Khufu,” the second 
king of the [Vth Dynasty, and the builder of the 
Great Pyramid. This is not a single instance, for 
numerous priests of obelisks are mentioned in the 
course of early Egyptian history. Various represen- 
tations have also been found of an obelisk standing 
upon a pyramid supporting a disk of the sun. The 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson writes: “This would seem 
to imply the resurrection from the tomb in the pyramid 
below to the realms of light above. . . . The pyramid 

* Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, p. 89. 
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and obelisk thus united are emblematical of life and 
death, or of life issuing forth from death.” 

An obelisk consists of a long shaft of a single stone 
with square sides, often slightly rising towards the 
centre, and varying in height from seven feet to 
upwards of one hundred feet. The width of the sides 
varies in like manner from nine feet, more or less, in 
the lofty ones, to nine inches in the small example. 
By cutting each of the four sides at the top at the same 
angle, a point or small pyramid called “the pyra- 
midion ” was produced. This was occasionally sculp- 
tured, but more frequently capped with metal, gold, 
bronze, or copper ; and in the latter frequently gilded. 
The obelisk at Heliopolis retained its metal cap at the 
time of the visit of Abd-el-Latif, the Arab traveller, 
A.D. 1200. The inscriptions cut upon these votive 
offerings to Ra recorded the name of the king by 
whom they were erected, and the special festival or 
occasion they commemorated. These inscriptions 
were sometimes gilded, and thus from the various 
metallic glittering surfaces, and the highly polished 
granite shaft, a brilliance was always observable in 
that land of sunshine, reminding the beholders of the 
sunbeam, of which the obelisk was the representation. 
“Who fills Heliopolis with obelisks to illuminate with 
rays the Temple of the Sun.” * The obelisk is said to 
have served as a kind of heraldic sentinel, guarding 
the entrance to the temple, and at the same time pro- 
claiming its history, and possibly that also of the 
Pharaoh who caused it to be erected. 

A very extraordinary difference exists in the records 
of the amount of time occupied in the cutting and 
erecting of two lofty obelisks. That in front of the 
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Church of St. John, Lateran, at Rome, is stated in 
the inscripticn on its base to have occupied thirty- 
six years! That at Karnak, erected by Queen 
Hatasou (the sister and wife of Thothmes II., and 
half-sister of Thothmes III.; the queen who assumed 
the style and costume of a king, and ruled as one), is 
stated in the inscription on its base to have occupied 
seven months only, including the quarrying at Syene, 
the transportation to Thebes, and the erection upon 
its present base.* 

Fifty-five obelisks are known to exist. Twenty- 
seven of these were brought from the celebrated 
quarries at Assouan, the ancient “Syene,” which gave 
the name “syenite” to the beautiful rose-coloured 
granite, of which so many statues and obelisks were 
made. 

Obelisks as a rule were erected in pairs before the 
entrance tothe temple. In certain cases,t they formed 
an avenue of several pairs. Many obelisks have been 
removed from Egypt by its various conquerors as 
evidences of their victories. The two that were re- 
moved first were carried in triumph to Nineveh in 
664 B.C., by Assur-bani-pal, shortly before the close 
of the Assyrian Empire; and they now in all proba- 
bility lie prostrate under the mounds of earth which 
still conceal a large portion of the capital of Ancient 
Assyria. Others were transported to Rome, twelve 
now stand erect in various parts of the city. One is 
at Constantinople, another in the centre of the Place 
de la Concorde at Paris ; two others have crossed the 
ocean: one to: New York, where it was erected in 
1881; its fellow (for they once formed a pair, and 

* See Notes 5 and 6. 
+ Tanis, Egypt Exploration Fund, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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were originally erected by Thothmes III. in the 
Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis) is known to us by 
the name of “Cleopatra’s Needle,” and was brought 
to London and erected on the Thames Embankment 
at the expense of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson. The 
central column of inscriptions on this obelisk record 
the name of. Thothmes IIL., his titles, and the occasion 
of the dedication of the obelisks. The two outside 
lines were sculptured 260 years afterwards by 
Rameses the Great. 

Moses must have often looked upon these very 
shafts when a student at the university, where they 
were then standing, and where they remained through 
all the storms of war that assailed Egypt until 23 B.c., 
when they were removed to Alexandria, and after 
nineteen centuries they were again moved to America 
and England. 

The solitary obelisk now standing at Heliopolis is 
of rose-coloured syenite. It had been standing for 
seven hundred years when Pharaoh gave Asenath, 
the daughter of Potipherah, Priest of On, in mar- 
riage to Joseph the Hebrew, on the occasion of his 
elevation to the highest office in the realm.* “Only 
in the throne will I be greater than thou.” + The shaft 
is sixty-six feet six inches in height, but the annual 
inundation of the Nile has in the course of many 
centuries covered the floor of the court of the temple 
with alluvial deposit to a depth of upwards of four feet, 
so that the base of the obelisk is hidden from view. 
Its companion, which stood on the other side of the 
entrance, has disappeared. A single line of inscription 
is cut down the centre of each face; the characters 
are very clear and distinct,except where concealed by 
the nests of the mason bees.{ 


* Gen. xli. 40, 45. t Ibid. lv. go. t See Note 7. 
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The late Dr. Brugsch obtained at Thebes in 1858 a 
leather roll, now preserved in the Museum of Berlin, 
which refers to the foundation of a Temple of the Sun 
at An, in the third year of the reign of Usertesen I. 
The obelisk may have been erected about that time. 
The Sun, in his various manifestations of Horus, Ra, 
and Tum, was the great divinity worshipped here. 
Horus was the rising sun, the vanquisher of darkness, 
the avenger of his father Osiris, conqueror of Typhon 
or Apophis, the great serpent typifying darkness; Ra 
was the Sun in his might during the noonday, the 
source of light and heat, life and energy; Tum, or 
Atum, was the Sun on the western horizon, passing 
into the unseen world. Amen means hidden or con- 
cealed, and the worship of Amen-Ra was the adora- 
tion of the Sun in the under-world. It implied the 
full belief of his continued existence, and in his re- 
appearing, or rising again. 

The “ Spirits of An or Heliopolis” * were Tum, Shu, 
and Tefnut, forming a triad. “Shu and Tefnut, a 
brother and sister, were children of the Sun. Shu 
represented the atmosphere, and Tefnut the dew.” 
They were also recognised as the constellation of 
Gemini. “ Oh, starry deities of Heliopolis,” &c.+ Two 
lions were kept in this Temple of the Sun, which were 
supposed to be manifestations of Shu and Tefnut. 
Many other gods were recognised in later times. 
Piankhi speaks of the “ Host of Divinities,” or Cycle 
of the Gods. The word Heliopolis is Greek, and 
means “the City of the Sun.” This city is mentioned 
four times in Scripture ; twice in connection with the 
marriage of Joseph{; in both passages it is called On. 


* Renouf, Hibbert Lectures. + Sarcophagus, British Museum. 
{ Gen. xli. 45; xlvi. 20. 
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It is mentioned next as Aven. “The young men of 
Aven.” * And lastly as Beth-shemesh—“ He shall 
break also the images of Beth-shemesh, that is in the 
land of Egypt.” + Beth-shemesh in Hebrew represents 
exactly that which Heliopolis expresses in Greek— 
“the City of the Sun.” “In the land of Egypt” is 
added to distinguish it from the three other cities 
in Palestine of the same name mentioned in the Old 
Testament, the chief of them being in Philistia, to 
which all the passages in Joshua and Judges refer. 
Heliopolis was known to the Egyptians by the name 
of An or Annu, and is supposed by some to be derived 
from Anam, or Anamim, one of the four families of 
Mizraim.t Others consider that the name is derived 
“from the obelisks or pointed columns, with which 
the temple abounded.” “Of the north” is added to 
distinguish it from An “in the south,” afterwards 
called Hermonthis near to Thebes. 

The date of the foundation of the city is of extreme 
antiquity. Ka-Kau, the second king of the Second 
Dynasty, established the worship of the sacred bulls 
Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis at An, 4100 B.C.; this 
is apparently the earliest mention of the name. The 
wording in the Turin Papyrus implies more of a 
revival of the worship than a primary mauguration of 
the cult. 

Ancient tradition has fixed upon this spot as the 
residence of Abraham during his sojourn in the land 
of Egypt ; and the Septuagint Version states that the 
walls were built by the Israelites during their oppres- 
sion. It became in very early times the great 
University of Lower Egypt. Moses was instructed 
“in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” § which 
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included arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, medicine, 
music, and many other subjects for which this uni- 
versity was famous. The Egyptian name of Moses 
was Osarsiph,* “ The son of Osiris.” Among other 
celebrated men who studied here in later times were 
Solon, Thales the mathematician, Pythagoras the 
philosopher, Plato the tutor of Aristotle,and Eudoxus 
the astronomer. 

Manetho, the historian of Egypt, was high-priest 
after it had probably changed its name to Heliopolis, 
about 320 B.c. His works are not known, except 
as quotations by other writers. In his time the 
Library of Heliopolis was the largest in the world ; 
it was transferred to Alexandria by Ptolemy IL, 
305 B.c. This was the death blow to the city of 
Heliopolis. Strabo, who came here shortly after the 
Christian era, says: “The city is situated upon a 
large mound. It contains the Temple of the Sun, 
and the ox Mnevis, which is kept in a sanctuary, 
and is regarded by the inhabitants as a god.” The 
temple had three courts, each one probably adorned 
with obelisks, which were so numerous that An was 
called “ The City of Obelisks.” Pharaohs of various 
dynasties erected a pair of obelisks in the Temple or 
the Sun, as an offering and a memorial. After the 
third court came the Naos, with its outer chamber or 
holy place, and its inner, or holy of holies ; in which 
was the shrine with the symbol of the deity. Strabo 
tells us that “the ox Mnevis was kept in the sanc- 
tuary.” 

The Shrine of Heliopolis possessed immense wealth, 
Pharaoh after Pharaoh, and dynasty after dynasty 
contributing to it. The Harris Papyrus contains a 


* Josephus, “ Apion,” bk. 1. pp. 28-31. 
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record of the enormous gifts made by Rameses III. 
to this shrine. The staff of priests at this time (the 
XXth Dynasty) amounted to 13,000, which may have 
included all the students of the university who were 
sent there to be educated for the priesthood. 

Another interesting fact connected with this 
temple is that a tablet bearing the decree of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, 196 B.C., was originally placed 
within its walls. This was accidentally dug up near 
Rosetta about a century ago, and is hence known as 
“the Rosetta stone.’ The decree was engraved in 
the hieroglyphic and Demotic characters of Egypt, 
and in Greek. The discovery of this stone gave 
the first clue to the decipherment of the Egyp- 
tian characters. The Greek was easily read, and 
through it, by patient study, the values of the other 
scripts were ascertained, and the hitherto sealed lan- 
guage of Ancient Egypt placed in the light of day. 
Thus we find that Heliopolis from first to last has a 
vast store of interest for us, though the magnificence 
of the Temple of the Sun has passed away, and the 
long-adored Mnevis no longer dwells within his stable 
sanctuary, nor does the Phcenix or Bennu bird come 
as was supposed once in five hundred years from the 
Isle of Palms to die in the flames, and rise again to 
new life from the ashes. The adoration of sacred - 
animals was a peculiar feature of the religion of the 
Egyptians. Herodotus and Strabo were evidently 
astonished to find “the ox Mnevis” regarded as a god 
by the inhabitants. It is still more astonishing to us 
to find that this adoration existed during the Second 
Dynasty (if not earlier), and was continued to the time 
of Strabo! Mnevis bulls in succession must therefore 
have been kept for a period of four thousand years. 
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This bull was stated by the priests to be an incarna- 
tion of Ra, the source of life and creative energy. 
On state occasions he was led in procession wearing 
a crown representing the disk of the Sun between his 
horns. 

The Israelites borrowed their ideas of “the golden 
calf” from Mnevis worship, being familiar with its 
ceremonial. 

The other instance of the same idolatry occurred 
after the rebellion of the Ten Tribes, when Jeroboam, 
set up the golden calves at the northern and southern 
boundaries of the land of Israel, to prevent the 
Israelites from keeping the appointed feasts of God 
at Jerusalem. Jeroboam went down to Egypt, where 
by his long residence and intimacy with the King 
Shishak, his mind became alienated from the spiritual 
form of worship of Jehovah, and he adopted instead 
the material form and visible symbols by which the 
deity was adored in Egypt. He set up the “golden 
calves,” and said, “Behold thy gods which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt!” This sin resulted in 
the entire destruction of his house and lineage.* 

Various theories have been advanced to account 
for the worship of animals. It is most probable that 
in the first instance, the animal was intended to repre- 
sent some special attribute of God, and in process of 
time it came to be “regarded by the inhabitants as a 
god,” and thus the glory of the incorruptible God 
was changed into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and to four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things ; the truth of God was changed into 
a lie, and the creature was worshipped and served 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for evermore. 


* ¢ Kings xiii. 34. 
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HIS Museum was originally contained in a 

building near the river at Boulak, which had 
the advantage of being very accessible from the city ; 
and, on the other hand, the great disadvantage of 
being so near to the river that all Egyptologists 
throughout the world were in dread of the possible 
spoliation of the various inestimable collections within 
its walls by a “high Nile”; they desired that a place 
of greater security might be found. This object has 
been attained, and the antiquities are now arranged 
in a palace in the suburbs of Ghizeh, at a distance of 
three miles from Cairo. 

A large open space at the western end of the 
Kasr-el-Nil bridge is set apart for the collection of the 
octroi duties levied upon all food and produce entering 
the city. Here the fellahin assemble daily, with their 
camels and asses laden with produce, or with droves 


of buffalo and oxen and flocks of sheep and goats. 
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It forms a large market for the supply of the city, and 
always presents a most picturesque and animated 
aspect. Wesaw on more than one occasion a man 
carrying a sheep across his shoulders, the fore-legs 
held in one hand and the hind-legs in the other ; the 
animal had probably strayed from the flock, had been 
caught, and the “ Shepherd ” laid it over his shoulders 
“rejoicing,” * according to the customs of the East. 
The Oriental sheep is a smaller animal than its 
Western representative, and consequently easier to 
carry, but such a custom was never in use in Great 
Britain. A statue was found in Cyprus Tt represent- 
ing a man carrying a sheep over his shoulders ; this is 
the only azczent illustration of the subject that I know 
of. 

Another bridge, carried over a wide canal which 
forms an important back-water to the river, connects 
the western shore. From this point roads radiate 
north, west, and south, each shaded by avenues of the 
Lebbek acacia, so abundant throughout Egypt. The 
Ghizeh road is the southern one following the course 
of the river, and commanding very beautiful views of 
the city, its palaces and gardens, with the busy life of 
the Nile in the foreground. 

The palace in which the antiquities are now arranged 
is situated in a very pretty well-wooded park walled 
in all round. The approach is through a handsome 
French gvdle, from which the drive passes through 
well-kept pleasure grounds and gardens. Imme- 
diately before the palace stands a large sarcophagus 
of grey granite, which contains the mortal remains 


* Luke xv. 5. 
+ See Rawlinson’s “ Phoenicia,” pp. 195-6. The statue is now in 
New York. 
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of the late Mariette Bey, to whom the world is 
indebted for collecting the rare and valuable anti- 
quities, to which he devoted the last thirty years of 
his life. Mariette was a native of Boulogne, a pro- 
fessor in the college, and became an ardent Egypto- 
logist through the acquisition by the museum of the 
college of a very well-preserved Egyptian mummy. 
The case, or coffin, was adorned as usual with paint- 
ings of figures, emblems, and hieroglyphic inscriptions ; 
these excited his interest and aroused his curiosity to 
such an extent that he devoted all his leisure to the 
study of the language of the ancient Egyptians. 
In 1850, a Commission being appointed in Paris 
to visit the convents of the East, and more especially 
those of Egypt, and to secure MSS. for the French 
nation, Mariette was selected for the work. While 
thus occupied he was continually brought into contact 
with the antiquities of Ancient Egypt, which influenced 
his mind so intensely that he devoted himself entirely 
to the study of Egyptology. This devotion was not 
thrown away; he was rewarded by some important 
discoveries of Egyptian antiquities. In 1864 he was 
able to arrange his first collection and to publish a 
catalogue; in four years the collection had been 
enlarged to such an extent that a new catalogue was 
required. This book is extremely interesting ; it 
contains much of the result of his labours and 
experience with a résumé of the history of Egypt 
and a description of the tombs of the Egyptians. 
Mariette died in January, 1882, when the sarcophagus 
bearing his name and the date of his decease was 
placed in front of the Museum at Boulak, near the 
antiquities which he had collected, and which were so 
dear to him. It was removed to its present position 
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at the same time as the entire collections. M. Maspero 
succeeded to the curatorship of the Museum, which 
has now passed to M. de Morgan, under whose skilful 
care it is being rapidly developed. 

The palace is an extensive building, and contains a 
great many small apartments and corridors, but com- 
paratively few large salons. It is by no means the 
building to be desired ; it is safe from the flood of a 
“high Nile,” but should a fire break out the annihila- 
tion of all but the stone monuments would be com- 
plete, and even some of these would be destroyed. 

The ground floor is devoted to the larger and more 
ponderous objects; the upper to the more delicate 
and smaller antiquities, papyri, with the most deeply 
interesting and unrivalled collection of the royal 
mummies. The present arrangement has the great 
advantage of being chronological as far as possible, 
and of having the site of the discovery recorded with 
the object. Exactness in Egyptian chronology is at 
present unattainable. We have no distinct periods 
marked off from which to calculate. This difficulty 
arises from the fact that in Egypt the heir-apparent 
occasionally reigned in conjunction with his father 
for many years before the death of the parent. Thus 
we have no distinct line drawn as in Bible history— 
“ Ahaz was twenty years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, ... and 
Ahaz slept with his fathers, ... and Hezekiah his 
son reigned in his stead.”* Here distinct figures are 
given; but with Egyptian history, even if we know 
the entire age of the king, we cannot tell when he 
began to reign, the period of joint rule being un- 
determined, 
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The first room of the museum contains the most 
ancient objects. In the centre are two sitting statues 
of Prince Ra Hotep (the Peace of Ra) and his wife 
Princess Nefert (the Beautiful), which were discovered 
within their tomb at Medum. They are the oldest 
statues known, and are sculptured in limestone of 
very fine grain, and coloured. The princess is of a 
much fairef colour than the prince. From the 
colour one would almost imagine her to be of a 
different race. Nefert wears a simple robe of white 
open at the neck, and thus exhibiting a very hand- 
some and elaborate necklace of six rows of different 
coloured beads with crystal pendants forming a fringe. 
Over her own hair, which is parted smoothly in front, 
she wears a large bushy wig of black ringlets, kept in 
place by a fillet of gold with ornamental designs in 
enamel; the eyebrows and eyelids are outlined with 
kohl—a practice still in fashion. It shows that art 
was called upon at a very early period to assist 
nature, and enhance the charms and attractions of 
the female sex. The Princess Nefert is fairly entitled 
to her name, “the Beautiful.” There isan artless and 
unaffected expression in her countenance. She must 
have been an agreeable and intelligent companion. 

Ra Hotep is coloured red, as usual in paintings of 
the Egyptian male sex: he wears the white shenti, 
or kilt, reaching from the waist to the knee, and a 
jewel or charm suspended round his neck. The eyes 
of both of the statues are formed of opaque white 
quartz, the pupils of dark rock crystal, and have a 
most wonderfully life-like expression, indeed the 
direct look that they appear to take at a visitor is 
almost startling. They must be portraits! The 
execution of the work throughout is astonishing, 
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and manifests a very high attainment in art at the 
Third or I1Vth Dynasty. Upon the wall in the same 
room is a painting of geese, also brought from Medum ; 
it dates back to the same period, and is a work of 
art which would do credit to a Royal Academician ; 
the attitudes of the birds are most life-like, and the 
drawing and painting show how unaltered the geese 
and ganders of the present day are from their remote 
ancestors who lived upon the Nile five thousand years 
ago. The colouring is most accurate, and has under- 
gone no change during the immense period of time 
which has elapsed since the artist laid on his colours. 
The Egyptians used permanent mineral pigments. 
The goose and the duck were the principal articles of 
food in ancient times. Waterfowl always abounded 
on the Nile. Herodotus states that the favourite 
meats with the Egyptians were beef and goose. The 
usual form of prayer on mummy-cases, &c., is for 
“thousands of oxen, geese, ducks, bread, and jars of 
wine,” &c., for the Ka or spiritual body of the deceased. 
Poultry in the sense of the domestic fowl was not 
known in Egypt until after the Persian invasion, when 
it was probably introduced into the country. Turkeys, 
so abundant now in Egypt, were not known in Europe 
until the sixteenth century A.D., when they were first 
imported from North America. The earliest specimen 
of wood-carving is seen in the same room. It con- 
sists of five panels of dark-coloured hard wood found 
in the tomb of the royal scribe Hosi, whose portrait 
is most artistically carved on three of them; in one 
case he is seated before a table of offerings, and in the 
other two he is standing with the left leg advanced. 
In each illustration he bears the staff and rod of 
office, and the palette and ink-horn of his profes- 
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sion. The hieroglyphics are beautifully executed : 
the axe shows the head of stone, bound with thongs 
to the handle; the basket is evidently woven with 
palm branches, as at the present day; the flower 
of the reed, the birds, the twisted cord, are all 
distinct, and convey to the mind at once the object 
they are intended to represent. There is as much 
difference in the execution of this early work and its 
careful finish, and that of the late Egyptian period, as 
there is between the well-built houses of the Middle 
Ages in England and the miserable contract work of 
the present century. In each case the early idea was 
to turn out the very best work it was possible to pro- 
duce, quality before quantity ; later dates. reverse 
this principle and produce quantity minus quality. 
Throughout Egypt all the early work is the best, in 
art and architecture alike. 

In the next room is a very remarkable statue carved 
in wood, which was found in a tomb near Memphis. 
When it was drawn out of the sand by which it had 
so long been covered, the Arabs were so astonished 
at the sight that they shouted out “El Sheik-el- 
Beled” (“The Sheik of the Village”) by which 
name it has ever since been known. It was originally 
covered with a coat of plaster and painted the red 
colour used for the male Egyptian. It is three feet - 
six inches in height, and is an excellent portrait of a 
middle-aged man, round and stout, holding the staff 
of office in his left hand. The eyes are of white 
enamel or opaque quartz, and the pupils are a wonder- 
fully clever imitation of nature. It dates from the 
VIth Dynasty. This room also contains numerous 
other statues of the earlier dynasties. There are 
several of Khafra, the builder of the Second Pyramid 
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of Ghizeh, a Pharaoh of the I1Vth Dynasty—3666 B.c. 
These are all sculptured in green marble. The 
largest is a most powerful work of art, pourtraying 
the majesty of the king in a wonderful manner. No 
subsequent work in the museum surpasses it. These 
statues were all found in 1860 in a granite building 
near the great Sphinx at Ghizeh, opened out by 
Mariette, it has since been called the Temple of the 
Sphinx. These statues evidently represented the 
builder of the Pyramid at different periods of his life. 
Another figure in limestone, found in his tomb at 
Sakkarah, represents Ti, a nobleman and an impor- 
tant functionary who lived about 3500 B.C. during 
the Vth Dynasty. His tomb is one of the largest 
and most interesting of the Sakkarah necropolis. 
Around the room is a collection of bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting the various occupations of the ordinary life of 
the Egyptians, workmen in the fields at plough, hoeing, 
cutting the corn and binding it in sheaves, threshing 
it by driving oxen over it upon the floor, piling up 
and storing the grain, goldsmiths working at their 
craft, weighing the metal, melting it in the furnace, 
&c.; sculptors hewing blocks of stone into the form 
of the human body; others polishing the completed 
statue; boatmen on the river spreading their nets ; 
men working the clay, and others moulding it into the 
form of vases and other vessels in ordinary use and 
varied shape of which such abundant remains exist. 
A large sculptured form of a mummy lying upon a 
funeral couch has an especial interest from the fact 
that on the left side of the mummy is a human-headed 
hawk, which represents the soul of the deceased which 
has come to visit the body as it was supposed to do 
from time to time until it finally returned to the body 
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and the individual lived again. The mummy is of 
the natural size sculptured in black marble. 

Upon ascending the staircase the first object that 
meets the view is a large and very complete collection 
of bronze figures, which vary in size from an inch to 
nearly three feet in height, all representing one or 
other of the divinities of Egypt. They had indeed 
“ Gods many, and Lords many,” for as time rolled 
on, and Egypt became a ruled instead of a ruling 
power, other developments of mythology appeared 
and other divinities were worshipped. It is curious 
to see how the more simple worship of the ancient 
Egyptians became more and more complex as foreign 
influence extended. 

In another glass case is the jewellery found upon 
the mummy of Queen Aah-Hotep (“the gift of the 
Moon”), the mother of Aahmes (“born of the Moon”), 
the first king of the XVIIIth Dynasty, known as 
Amasis. This art jewellery consists of the actual 
articles possessed by a queen, and which were no 
doubt worn by her. They were at her decease 
buried with her at Thebes, about the time that Joseph 
ruled in Lower Egypt. The most remarkable piece 


is a collar CSS || © ram usekh), composed of 259 


separate pieces of gold worked into different forms . 
and arranged in rows one below another. The 
designs consist of vultures with wide-spread wings 
in the first row, the wing of one reaching to the wing 
of the next ; beneath are filigree coils of rope, jackals, 
antelopes, lions, and small flowers, with four leaves 
forming a cross, from the lower petals of. which 
depends a small golden bell, of which there are no 
less than thirty-three, which form, as it were, a fringe 
of pendants ; the clasp is formed of two hawks’ heads 
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in gold, relieved by rich blue enamel. This is a most 
beautiful and unique work of art, not surpassed by any 
modern design; perfect in finish. Near to it lie a 
bracelet of gold, double hinged, ornamented with the 
same blue enamel, a diadem of gold, a golden 
scarab, and a small golden dagger, all most beautifully 
wrought and finished, found upon the body of the 
queen.* 

The collection of fruits, seeds, grain, and flowers 
which have been found in various tombs, and garlands 
taken from mummy cases are particularly interesting. 
Some of these flowers have been steeped in warm 
water, when they opened out perfectly ; they were 
then carefully mounted on cardboard, and the work 
has been so thoroughly well performed that the 
various portions of the flower are perfectly distinct 
and discernible, yet these flowers formed funeral 
wreaths thousands of years ago! In another frame 
are lotus flowers taken from the mummy of Rameses 
the Great when the body was unrolled in 1886. The 
late Dr. Birch, in mentioning this circumstance at a 
meeting of the Council of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology stated that the colour of the flower which 
he had seen was “as blue as a forget-me-not”! and 
commented upon the excellence to which the em- 
balmer’s art had attained at that period of Egypt’s 
greatness, comparing it with the much less efficient 
work of later periods, Greek and Roman times, when 
he said the flowers were “of the colour of brown 
paper, and the embalming much less perfect.” 

The blue lotus flowers have faded from their first 
brilliance, certainly, possibly from exposure to the 
light, which is always strong in Egypt. 

* See Note 8. 
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The large sa/on which is next approached is called 
“The Hall of the Royal Mummies.” The important 
discovery which led to the acquisition of this collec- 
tion was made in 1881. It had long been known, 
from various articles which from time to time made 
their way into public museums and private collections, 
that the dealers in antiquities at Luxor had come 
across mummies of persons of the highest importance. 
In the British Museum is a large scarab bearing the 
names and titles of Thothmes III. The Scarab, or 
beetle, was an emblem of Ptah, the Creator, and one 
was consequently placed over the left breast, or region 
of the heart, in every mummy, as an a _nulet or charm, 
the idea being that the Creator would, after.several 
thousands of years, bring to life again the form then 
lying in the sleep of death. The body of Thothmes 
III. was amongst the number discovered, and it was 
found that an incision had been made over the left 
breast, the hand of the robber put in and the scarab 
extracted. In the photograph of the mummy the 
mark of the incision is distinctly seen. 

It is supposed that at a time of invasion or of revolu- 
tion, the priests of Amen Ra concealed these mummies, 
&c., in a large vault in the wildest part of the moun- 
tain range of Western Thebes, near to Deir-el-Bahari, 
to preserve them from violation and destruction. The’ 
danger feared must have arrived, the priests were in 
all probability destroyed, and their secret perished 
with them. The concealed Pharaohs remained where 
they had been hastily placed for thirty centuries, until] 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era, when 
their hiding-place was discovered, in July, 1881, and 
they were removed. A long funeral procession again 
crossed the plain to the Nile, where they were em- 
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barked upon steamers waiting for them and brought 
to the Museum. 

Almost the first to be examined was that of 
Thothmes III. When the outer case was removed 
a wasp, the emblem of royalty, was found among the 
flowers of the funeral wreath ; it had no doubt been 
attracted by their fragrance and had been enclosed 
with them. The insect was perfect (though not 
embalmed!) The mummy was then carefully 
examined ; the record was distinct; the bandages 
were gradually unwound, and finally Thothmes III., 
the great conqueror of Palestine and Asia two 
hundred years before the birth of Moses, the greatest 
king of the XVIIIth Dynasty, if not the greatest of 
the monarchs of Egypt, was exposed to view. The 
features were distinct, and were photographed im- 
mediately. The work was completed, and while 
those engaged were still regarding the countenance 
of one whose word had ruled the world, the entire 
form suddenly collapsed, in accordance with the 
primeval law of the Creator, “Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return!” (Gen. iii. 19). 


“So mix his body with the dust! It might 
Return to what it must far sooner, were 
The natural compound left alone to fight 
Its way back into earth, and fire, and air, 
But the unnatural balsams merely blight 
What nature made him at his birth ; as bare 
As the mere millions base unmummied clay, ... 
Yet all his spices but prolong decay !” 


This event so shocked the feelings of all concerned 
that no other attempt to unroll a royal mummy was 
made for a considerable time, from the fear of a 
similar catastrophe ; but after the lapse of some years, 
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on the 3rd of July, 1886, the mummy of Rameses the 
Great was opened, and its record fully established in 
the presence of the late Khedive, the ambassadors of 
his Court, and distinguished men of science. The 
mummy of Seti I., the father of Rameses the Great, 
was examined, and a third, which proved to be 
Rameses JII., the founder of the XXth Dynasty, 
whose invasions of Southern Palestine and the 
country of the Amorites during the last years of 
the wanderings of the Israelites in the Wilderness 
weakened the power of the formidable nations then 
in possession of the land, and enabled the Hebrews 
under Joshua to make the conquest of Canaan more 
easily. These wars of Rameses III, when con- 
sidered in connection with a note by the late Dr. 
Birch, assume an important and interesting significa- 
cation: “The bee is not represented upon the 
monuments; the insect, the emblem for king, so 


* 
often repeated, is the hornet, or wasp.” . 
Pp Pp t\Z 


Moses predicted that God would prepare the way 
for His people by sending “the hornet to drive out 
the Hivite, &c., from before them.’ t When Joshua 
had assembled the tribes at Shechem after the 
conquest of the country, he says, “God sent the 
hornet before you, which drave them out from - 
before you, even the two kings of the Amorites.”t 
And in the Book of Wisdom we read, “And did 
send wasps forerunners of thine host.”§ The hornet 
was seen by us on several occasions; it is larger 
than the English insect, very handsome, and of a 
deeper colour than the ordinary wasp. It was used 
as the emblem of the king of Lower Egypt, from the 


* Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians,” last edition, vol. ii. p. 416. 
+ Exod. xxiii. 28 ; Deut. vii. 20. { Josh. xxiv. 12. § Wisdom, xii. 8. 
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Third Dynasty, 4000 B.C. continuously ; it is seen in 
the rock tablet of Khufu at Wady Maghara, near 
Sinai, and is repeatedly cut, in many cases very 
deeply, upon the temples of Thebes, which were 
enlarged by Rameses III. The hornet or wasp may 
have been a standard of the army borne by the 
“KING’S Own.” * The emblem was well known to 
Moses, who by it referred in his prophecy to the 
King of Egypt. Rameses III. has left us a record 
of his fulfilment of the prediction engraved in the 
stone walls of his own palace and temple in Western 
Thebes. 

On entering the Hall of Royal Mummies two 
enormous and lofty mummy cases are seen standing 
erect, on the right and left, and appear to guard and 
watch over the assemblage. One was the coffin of 
Queen Ahmes Nefert-ari, the wife of Ahmes, the first 
king of the X VIIIth Dynasty, and the other was that 
of her daughter Aah-Hotep; they are about ten feet 
in height, and very handsomely decorated. 

The first glass case contains the body of Rameses 
the Great! We look with feelings of awe and 
reverence, upon the very features of the Pharaoh 
who ordered the destruction of every male child born 
of the Hebrew race, and whose grandson fell in the 
retributive justice of God under the tenth and last 
plague—the death of the firstborn! The same 
Pharaoh whose favourite daughter saved and reared 
the Hebrew boy, whom she named Moses, and who 
grew up under her care as “a prince and a ruler,” 
and was learned in “all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
and who, “when he was full forty years old,” fled 


* “The Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the uttermost part of 
the rivers of Egypt,” &c. (Isa. vii. 18). 
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from the wrath of this very monarch (having slain an 
Egyptian taskmaster of the Hebrews), into the land 
of Midian, where he remained in safety until the 
actual body now before us passed into the hands of 
the embalmers, who performed their task so well 
that the features remain distinct after thirty centuries 
of slumber in the tomb! Very solemn thoughts 
passed through our minds while standing at the feet 
of one of the most wonderful men who ever lived 
and ruled, and who had thus been preserved in the 
wise providence of God, to confirm the truth of the 
records of the Hebrews. 

We may pass on and look upon the features of 
Seti I., the father of Rameses the Great; upon 
Rameses III. ; priests of Amen-Ra ; the closed coffin 
of Thothmes III., and of his brother, Thothmes II. ; 
of princes and princesses; of queens (by the side of 
one lies the tiny bandaged mummy of her little 
infant, which at a glance tells its own pathetic tale). 
Yet the deepest impression made upon the memory 
by the visit to the royal mummies will be found to 
have been that of the form and features of the 
mighty Sesostris,* who styled himself “the King 
Rameses-meri-Amen User-Ma-Sotep-en-Ra.”t 


* See Note 9. 
+ Born of Ra, beloved of Amen, abounding in truth, chosen of Ra 
(translation of Anastasi Papyrus, “ Records of the Past,” vol. vi. p. 11). 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH 


The Pyramids of Ghizeh—Mena House—Mastabas and tombs— 
The Great Pyramid, the Second, the Third—Its interior—The 
six small Pyramids—The Zodiacal Light—The Sphinx—The 
Temple of the Sphinx—Moonlight and sunrise on the Pyramids 
—The geology and botany of the plateau—A Bedouin encamp- 
ment. 


VISIT to the Pyramids was at one time 

attended with a good deal of fatigue, some 
little danger of robbery by Arabs, and it occupied a 
considerable amount of time. The plan was to ride 
a donkey to Old Cairo, ferry across the river, remount 
on the western bank, and ride as you best could 
across the cultivated land to the Desert, a distance 
of five miles. Now a light carriage, with a pair of 
active little Arab horses, will convey the visitor to 
the same spot without fatigue in about an hour. 
This great change has been effected by the construc- 
tion of an excellent road, which was completed the 
year before the opening of the Suez Canal. It leaves 
the river at the end of the park which contains the 
Museum of Antiquities, and continues to the west in 
an almost straight line. It is pleasantly shaded by 
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an avenue of Lebbek acacias the entire way. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were among the first 
to pass over it when they visited Egypt in 1868. 
The grand forms of the Pyramids appear through 
the trees as we advance, and grow wonderfully real 
and solid upon a near approach. Seen from a distance 
the grey triangular forms appear sharp and distinct 
upon the horizon, but a nearer view reveals the 
ruggedness of their exterior caused by the removal 
of the casing stones by the Arabs for the building of 
Cairo. The plateau of rock upon which they are 
erected is much more lofty than is generally sup- 
posed ; it is about 150 feet above the cultivated 
plain, which is inundated annually at the rising of 
the Nile up to the base of the Pyramid plateau, and 
one sees almost to a foot how far the influence of 
the fertilising water extends. The crops on either 
side of the road were very fine; the green corn was 
waving gracefully in the wind; the rye coming into 
ear; the clover in full flower, and most fragrant ; 
while sheep, goats, camels, and buffalo were feeding 
in the clover fields. A very different scene was 
presented eight months afterwards. “‘ We started at 
six o’clock in the morning, and had a delightful and 
interesting drive, for the whole country between the 
city and the Pyramids is now inundated. It is a: 
wonderful sight, and one never seen by the tourists, 
who arrive too late. The morning light shining upon 
the great sheet of water was most beautiful. The 
road is elevated, and seen from the Pyramid is like a 
green ribbon with its double row of trees stretching 
across from Cairo to the Desert. A few villages sur- 
rounded by palm trees rise here and there out of the 
flood, and are accessible only by boat, where there is 
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no raised causeway. Men and boys were fishing with 
nets and rods, &c.” 

Some years ago, a gentleman suffering from con- 
sumption built a house below the Pyramid, beyond 
the cultivated land, hoping that by residing in the 
pure air of the Desert he might find a cure for his 
disease. He obtained relief, but the disease itself 
was too deeply seated for removal. After his decease 
the house was greatly enlarged, and is now known as 
the “Mena House Hotel,’ named after Mena, the 
first historic king of Egypt. It is a delightful resi- 
dence alike for the invalid and the robust. Immedi- 
ately before it rises the Great Pyramid, and from the 
reading-room one can quietly watch the visitors 
ascend this huge artificial mountain and return again 
to its base. From Mena House one can ride or walk 
at once into the Desert as far as desired, for there is 
nothing to the west but undulating sand and gravel 
right away to the great Sahara. Very lovely views 
are obtained towards sunset from the various Desert 
hills when the glorious golden light gilds the Citadel 
of Cairo in the distance, and the sides of the Pyramids 
near at hand, fading away finally from their summits 
into the rich after-glow above head. Or, on the other 
hand, one may ascend the high ground and wander 
about the bases of these most ancient and wonderful 
of buildings with their surrounding Mastabas, the 
Necropolis of Ghizeh. 

Like all large objects, the actual size of the 
Pyramids is not fully realised until one comes close 
up to them. “It was not until I came to the base 
of the Great Pyramid that the reality began to weigh 
upon my mind. Strange to say, the bigness of the 
distinct blocks of stone was the first sign by which I 
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attained to the immensity of the whole pile. When 
I came, and trod, and touched with my hands, and 
climbed in order that by climbing I might come to 
the top of one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, 
a sense and understanding of the enormity of the 
Pyramid, came down upon my brain.” * 

All the Pyramids were erected by various Pharaohs 
of the earl¥ dynasties, and it is generally believed 
that from Mena onwards up to the end of the VIth 
Dynasty, each Pharaoh had his pyramid tomb upon 
the high ground of the Libyan range, which forms 
the western boundary of the Nile Valley. Pyramids 
are to be traced from Abou-Roash, a few miles north 
of Ghizeh, to Medum on the south, a distance of 
fully twenty miles. Between these two points they 
are found at intervals. One of the first thoughts of 
a king on ascending the throne (or, indeed, of any 
distinguished individual on arriving at man’s estate) 
appears to have been the preparation of his tomb. 
“The Egyptians call the houses of the living ‘inns, 
because for a short space only we inhabit these, but 
the sepulchres of the dead they call ‘eternal mansions,’ 
because they continue with the gods for an infinite 
space. Wherefore in the structure of their houses, 
they are little solicitous, but in exquisitely adorning 
their sepulchres they think no cost sufficient.” + The 
tomb with its chambers and passages was sometimes 
cut in the solid rock to the depth of hundreds of feet. 
Tombs were always constructed beyond the cultivated 
soil in the Desert itself, or in the cliffs and mountain 
range beyond, and they were formed upon one 
general principle. There was a chamber known as 
the Mastaba, in which relations, friends, priests, and 


* Eothen, chap. xix. + Diodorus Siculus, book i. chap. li. 
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visitors could assemble periodically, for the perform- 
ance of ceremonies in honour of the dead. From 
this chamber a shaft was excavated varying in depth, 
at the bottom of which was the entrance to the 
sepulchral chamber. The Pyramids of Ghizeh are 
surrounded by numbers of tombs known as Mastabas. 
After crawling into one of these with our Arab guide 
over the fine dry sand which had nearly filled the 
entrance, he was asked the meaning of Mastaba. He 
replied, “ If you came to my house I would give you 
coffee in my Mastaba,” ze. his reception-room or 
divan. In the tomb it was for the Ka or genius (not 
the Soul) of the deceased person, who was supposed 
to meet his visitors there. Temples, or Mastabas, 
appear to have been attached to all pyramids on 
their eastern side. The shaft leading to the sepul- 
chral chamber opened from the northern side and 
was diagonal—not perpendicular. Within the sepul- 
chral chamber the owner of the tomb was eventually 
laid, in a stone sarcophagus, the survivors believing 
that the soul would, after the expiration of some 
thousands of years, return again and reinhabit the 
body. When the funeral had taken place the entrance 
to the sepulchral chamber was finally closed. 

The Great Pyramid is the largest of all the 
Pyramids even now, after its reduction in size by 
the removal of its casing stones. It was built by 
Khufu, or Cheops, a Pharaoh of the [Vth Dynasty, 
3700 B.C., during which period all the Ghizeh group 
were constructed. It is estimated to cover twelve 
acres of ground, and is 746 feet long at its base, and 
460 feet in height. When completed it was covered 
with finely-polished blocks of granite, which pre- 
sented a brilliant surface from the reflection of the 
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light. Upon it was an inscription which has been 
irretrievably lost by the removal of the stones. 
Herodotus states that this building occupied 100,000 
men for twenty years, and that they worked for three 
months at a time, when they were relieved by others. 
Professor Flinders Petrie points out in his book on 
“The Pyramids and Temples of Ghizeh” that the 
annual inundation of the Nile lasts for three months, 
during which time labour on land is impossible, and 
his opinion is that the labour spoken of was restricted 
to this period of inundation. Thus no injury was 
done to the cultivation of the soil, which would have 
suffered very severely had this number of men been 
withdrawn from agricultural work during the entire 
year. His calculations show that the Pyramid could 
have been built by that number of men working for 
the three months of the inundation only during 
twenty years, returning to the cultivation of the soil 
for the other nine months of the year. The stones 
were prepared beforehand in the quarries on the 
eastern shore of the Nile, ready to be floated across 
at the time of flood. They were drawn up the cause- 
way (part of which still remains) to the Pyramid 
plateau. 

The Great Pyramid is now ascended by two hundred 
and six steps, two to four feet in height. The ascent 
is usually made from the north-east angle of the 
building. The Sheik of the Pyramids is responsible 
for the conduct of the Arabs. Upon the payment 
of two shillings (ten piastres) for each individual 
who either ascends or enters the Pyramid, three 
Arabs are told off to assist the visitor, and upon his 
safe return a small present (backsheesh) is expected 
by each Arab. In making the ascent one Arab 
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takes the right arm, another the left of the visitor, 
while the third gives a lift, and his knee as a foot- 
stool when required. The ascent occupies about an 
hour, allowing for a rest half-way in a cavity formed 
by the removal of more stones than usual at that 
spot. The platform on the summit is about thirty 
feet square. The view is wonderful in all directions 
—the Delta, the Nile Valley, the palm-groves which 
mark the spot where Memphis once stood, and the 
boundless Desert. 

Near to the Great Pyramid stands the Second, the 
tomb of Khafra or Cephrenes. It is about fifty feet 
shorter at the base than the Great Pyramid, and 
thirteen feet less in elevation. This Pyramid has 
not entirely lost its casing of polished granite ; a con- 
siderable amount still adheres to the upper part, 
which gives it a very extraordinary appearance. The 
Arabs climb over this to the summit with greatest 
ease, though how they effect it is incomprehensible, 
even a monkey might hesitate, and yet it is con- 
stantly performed for the reward of two shillings ! 
One morning I heard a shrill scream, as I thought of 
a hawk, but on looking to the top of the Second 
Pyramid I saw an Arab gesticulating on the summit. 
The Third Pyramid stands at some distance from 
the others. It is very much smaller. The base 
measures 333 feet, and its elevation is 207 feet. It is 
the most beautiful of the three from the quality of 
the materials, and the execution of the work. It was 
originally built by Men-Kau-Ra, or Mycerinus, who 
was “so pious a king that he is quoted in the Ritual 
as the author of one of the most renowned works in 
the religious literature of Egypt.” Colonel Howard 
Vyse explored this Pyramid in 1837, and found 
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within it three distinct chambers, in the largest 
was a wooden mummy case bearing the name of 
Men-Kau-Ra and some human remains, both are now 
in the British Museum; a sarcophagus of basalt the 
shape of an ancient Egyptian house was also found, 
a remarkably elegant and interesting object of which 
happily drawings were taken, as it was lost on the 
passage home to England by the foundering of the 
ship. It has been supposed that about five hundred 
years after the death of Men-Kau-Ra this Pyramid 
was appropriated by Queen Nitocris, the last of the 
Vith Dynasty, and that she enlarged it by making 
another chamber, and by casing the exterior with 
beautiful polished red granite blocks from Syene, 
which must have presented a magnificent appearance. 
This was the only Pyramid at Ghizeh entered by any 
of our party. The Sheik of the Pyramids led the way. 
The entrance is, as usual, upon the north side, about 
thirteen feet from the ground, and with lighted 
candles we proceeded down the long slanting shaft 
which was for a portion of the way lined with granite, 
the floor was covered with fragments of stone for 
about one hundred feet, when an ante-chamber was 
reached half filled with dérzs over which we had to 
climb. Beyond this chamber were four portcullises, 
closing the way after the body had been interred. 
Beyond them a level passage led to a large chamber 
in which the mummy case and remains of Men-Kau-Ra 
were found. A steeply slanting shaft led to “the 
Granite Chamber,” in which was the basalt sarco- 
phagus. The masonry is most beautiful—the granite 
blocks are closely and perfectly fitted togethe?,. the 
roof is ridged, and all surfaces beautifully polished. 
This is probably the work of Nitocris. From this 
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chamber a third opens, containing six separate 
niches, each probably intended to contain a human 
mummy. We then returned to the first chamber, 
from the end of which an aperture enables the visitor 
to examine the upper side of the roof of the Granite 
Chamber. The blocks of which it is composed are 
huge and only rough hewn on this upper side. We 
then returned to the open air, and walked back to 
Mena House over the soft sand in the brilliant star- 
light. Besides the three great Pyramids, there are 
six others of very small dimensions; three on the 
east of the Great Pyramid, and three on the south of 
the Third Pyramid; all have been explored and 
proved to have been tombs. One bears the name of 
a daughter of Khufu. 

The triangle of light, which is constantly visible 
within the tropics before sunrise, with its base upon 
the horizon and its point high up in the sky, known 
as the Zodiacal Light, has been identified by a very 
eminent Egyptologist * with the emblem of one of 
the most ancient gods of Egypt, “Sopt, the god of 
the East.” This triangle of light possibly suggested 
to the early architects the form of the Pyramid. The 
names by which some of them are known would 
favour such an idea, Men-Kha, “ the abode of light ” ; 
Men-Khut, “the abode of glory.” The Pyramids 
with their beautifully polished surfaces must have 
reflected the brilliance of the sunlight with great 
splendour! Both pyramid and obelisk may thus 
have originated in emanations of the light of the 
great Sun-god Ra. The triangle of the Zodiacal 
Light is the earliest indication, the Herald, of the 
coming Ruler of the day vanishing on the appear- 


* Proceedings Society Biblical Archzeology, vol. xv. pp. 231-387. 
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ance of his Lord. The beams which appear to dart 
toward the earth in rays of light immediately after 
the sun’s appearance above the horizon are repre- 
sented in the polished and glittering obelisk, and 
manifest his presence. 


THE SPHINX. 


Ten minutes’ walk from the south-east angle of the 
Great Pyramid, near the edge of the Desert, is a 
most remarkable colossal monument of extreme 
antiquity, “the Sphinx.” It is an enormous statue, 
sculptured out of the solid rock, 143 feet in length 
and upwards of sixty feet in height. It represents 
the recumbent body of a lion, with the head of 
a man, and is the form of the Egyptian god 
Harmachis. The statue is now much defaced with 
the wear and tear of four to five thousand years. 
The Mahometans regard it as an idol, of which 
they ought to manifest their disapproval, and the 
countenance has been their more especial target. 
It is a fair size to aim at. The face in its widest 
part across the cheek is thirteen feet seven inches! 
Its age is still an open question with Egyptologists. 
“Tt is possible, we may even go so far as to say 
it is probable, that a gigantic work of art belonging 
to that inconceivably remote age (the prehis- 
toric) survives to this day in the great Sphinx of 
Ghizeh.” * “At one time it was supposed to be a 
monument of the XVIIIth Dynasty, but now we 
know, thanks to a stone in the Museum, that the 
Sphinx was already in existence when Cheops gave 
orders for the repairswhich this stone commemo?ates,”t 


* “Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers,” p. 38 
+ “Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 71. 
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It has probably been “repaired” by more than one 
Pharaoh. It has been buried from time to time 
(except the head) by the sand of the Desert, and 
has been twice cleared during the present century. 
When we visited it the sand had been entirely re- 
moved, and we could descend to the base by the steps 
which formed the approach to the temple which 
once stood between the fore-legs of this huge statue. 
An altar remains in its ancient position, and a large 
slab of red granite fourteen feet high close to the 
breast, placed there by Thothmes IV., B.c. 1700, who, 
when a youth, was slumbering at noontide in the 
shadow of this statue, when he dreamed that Har- 
machis told him that he would one day “wear the 
double crown,” z.2., become King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. When Thothmes ascended the throne he 
remembered the vision, cleared the sand from the 
statue in which it had been buried, and set up this 
thankoffering to the god, where it has been standing 
3600 years. The record is distinct and clear, and 
the hieroglyphic characters as sharp and bright as if 
recently engraved. 

This tablet was discovered in 1818 by Captain 
Caviglia during his exploration by clearing away the 
sand which had completely covered the body. At 
the same time he found fragments of sculptured stone 
which had formed the beard of the statue. One of 
these portions is now in the British Museum. The 
head of the Royal Asp which once adorned the brow 
of the Sphinx is also there. This is about two 
feet long, and bears upon the neck the curious 
mark which is more or less present upon all 


cobras she in this case it takes the form of the Ka (_] 
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(two uplifted hands and arms).* Captain Caviglia, 
like many others, first felt that the beauty of the 
statue had been very much overrated ; but the 
more he studied it, at different hours of the day, 
with the changing position of the light, which 
brought out fresh effects, the more fascinated he 
became with its beauty. “The contemplative turn 
of the eye, the mild expression of the mouth, and 
the beautiful disposition of the drapery at the angle 
of the forehead, attest the admirable skill of the 
artist by whom it was executed.” 

A feeling of disappointment is not unfrequently 
experienced and expressed by those who merely look 
upon it and pass away. An American lady remarked 
in my presence, “I wonder why they don’t have the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx repaired, her features are 
so spoilt!” At first sight no doubt the features are 
somewhat indistinct, but the more we study them in 
different lights and positions, and look upon the calm 
and gentle face, we see gradually more and more of 
the noble countenance, placid, majestic, and benevo- 
lent in expression. When we regard it as the oldest 
colossal statue in the world, a deeper feeling, one 
almost of veneration, comes over us. This wonderful 
statue has steadily watched the orb of day rise above 
the eastern horizon through the long ages of fifty. 
centuries ! + 

Near to the Sphinx is a small building of great 
antiquity, now called “The Temple of the Sphinx.” 
It had been entirely concealed by the drifted sand of 
the Desert until it was discovered and cleared by 
Mariette Bey, whose impressions evidently Were that 
it was not a temple, but a tomb, as the plan offered no 

* See Vyse, “Pyramids of Ghizeh,” vol. iii. pl. a. + See Note ro. 
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resemblance to that of any ancient temple at present 
known. The workmanship is wonderfully fine, the 
joints of the masonry so true that the point of a pen- 
knife cannot be inserted between them, and the polish 
of the granite is perfect. Some of the chambers are 
lined with white alabaster. No inscription, name, or 
figure of any description has been found upon its 
walls. The only clue to its purpose is the discovery 
of the statues of Khafra within the building. Mariette 
says: “Does not the whole of this represent a very 
ancient tomb, adorned for the sake of greater dignity 
with a colossal statue of a god? The question is 
pending !” : 

Our residence upon the spot, renewed after our 
return from Nubia, enabled us to visit these most 
interesting monuments frequently, and under the 
most favourable conditions. One evening we went 
to see the effect of the light of the full moon upon 
them. It was a most lovely night, and the vast 
masses of the Pyramids looked less rugged in the 
soft mellow light which had lost the cold appearance 
that moonlight usually has with us, and concealed 
many blemishes which are distinct enough in the full 
glare of the sunshine. So intense is the light of 
noonday, that the colours of the landscape become 
indistinct, but as the day advances and the sun 
declines the colours become bright and _ beautiful 
again. On another occasion we rose at 5 a.m. to see 
the sun rise upon the Pyramids and Sphinx. We 
crossed the plateau in the moonlight, for the moon 
was shining almost as brightly as when we paid our 
evening visit to the same spot. But dawn was 
struggling with the moonlight, and soon gained the 
mastery. The Pyramids looked cold and grey, and 
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the sand was crusted over by the heavy dew, for 
the Valley of the Nile was curtained with white 
mist ; we had no conception that the atmosphere of 
the Desert contained moisture enough to produce 
such an effect, but had always associated dew with 
vegetation and could not imagine that it fell on the 
barren sand! Wherever we set our feet the crust was 
broken, and warm dry sand lay underneath. In this 
our guide scooped out comfortable seats immediately 
in front of the Sphinx, and we waited patiently for 
the sun to appear. Light feathery clouds floated 
aloft and became beautifully and brilliantly coloured 
as the rays of light illuminated them far in advance 
of any other objects. The mists of the valley began 
to rise as a freshening breeze sprang up in the east, 
and we were surprised to see little clouds float about 
the Pyramids, and almost conceal the smaller one. 
Presently the golden rays caught the summit of the 
Great Pyramid, then that of the Second, and gradually 
descending the eastern and southern sides, brought 
them into the full light of the rising sun. At last 
the rays caught the face of the Sphinx, and we could 
almost imagine that we saw a smile of welcome pass 
over the worn and noble features, as the sun rose fully 
above the eastern hills bringing light and warmth to 
all. One ceases to wonder, after witnessing such a 
glorious sight, that the sun was worshipped by the 
ancients. 

While thus comfortably seated in the warm sand, 
watching the grand effects of an Egyptian sunrise, we 
thought how very few comparatively of the visitors to 
Ghizeh could possibly form any accurate idea of the 
Pyramids and their surroundings. They drive over 
from Cairo, ascend the Great Pyramid, visit the Sphinx, 
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rush back again, and say they “did not think much of 
the monuments.” They have no idea of the pleasure 
afforded by a continuous quiet study of these wonder- 
ful records of a great and mighty past! 

The rock upon which the Pyramids are built, and 
the stones with which they are constructed abound 
with small fossil shells, which from their resemblance 
to money or coins, have caused this limestone to be 
called Nummulite. Other small round shells closely 
resembling lentils are also found, the Arabs say that 
they were “the food of the masons turned into stone.” 
The flora is interesting though limited: an anthemis 
bearing its strong characteristic scent, but without 
petals ; a very pretty small plant of the borage family ; 
and an umbelliferous plant smelling strongly of aniseed, 
were all much appreciated by camels and snails. 
Two or three varieties of arabis or cress, the sweet- 
scented, night-flowering stock, and white-flowered 
sweet-scented thistles with very formidable spines, 
were growing near the base of the Pyramids. Small 
rough earthenware vessels are found in the sand 
which Professor Petrie considers contemporaneous 
with the Pyramids, and probably were used for 
sepulchral fétes ; among the debris small fragments 
of the hardest rocks may be found smoothly and 
evenly cut and polished by the workmen of the 
period of Khufu, Khafra, &c. There is therefore 
abundant material to occupy the time with interest, 
and to render a residence in the Western Desert very 
delightful. 


VISIT TO THE BEDOUINS. 


A few Bedouin Arabs, having spread their tents 
before the Ghizeh plateau, afforded us an opportunity 
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of visiting their encampment. The Arabs of Ghizeh, 
of whom the Sheik of the Pyramids is the chief, are 
permanently settled upon the land, own certain pro- 
perties, dwell regularly in houses, and have long since 
ceased to be nomadic. The tents of the Arabs which 
we visited were near the edge of the Desert. Our 
route lay. over the cultivated land, through fields 
green with young corn, past a village of which all the 
lower portion of the walls was of stone, evidently to 
prevent the foundations being carried away by the 
annual flood of the Nile, which extends to the very 
edge of the Desert. The houses of the village were 
all built as usual of mud bricks; a very high Nile 
might rise above the stone limit, and then the bricks 
would soon become mud again, and the village 
disappear. 


“Oh! that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her!” 


“ Practically,” says Eothen, “I think Childe Harold 
would have found it a dreadful bore to make ‘the 
desert his dwelling-place,’ for at all events if he 
adopted the life of the Arabs he would have tasted 
no solitude. The tents are partitioned, not so as to 
divide the Childe and the ‘fair spirit, who is his 
‘minister, from the rest of the world, but so as to 
separate the twenty or thirty brown men that sit 
screaming in the one compartment, from the fifty or 
sixty brown women and children that scream and 
squeal in the other. If you adopt the Arab life for 
the sake of seclusion, you will be horribly dis- 
appointed, for you will find yourself in perpetual 
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contact with a mass of hot fellow creatures. It is 
true that all who are inmates of the same tent are 
related to each other, but I am not quite sure that 
that circumstance adds much to the charm of such 
a life.” 

Upon our arrival at the encampment we found 
that it consisted of several low, widespread, dark- 
coloured tents, pegged down with ropes at the 
ends and back, the front alone being open. In the 
first tent were goats, sheep, fowls, kids, lambs, and 
two or three dogs; in another were the wives of the 
Sheik ; and in a portion of the same, divided off by 
a curtain of the same material as that of which the 
tent was made, the Sheik received his visitors. Kids, 
lambs, poultry, and children, of different ages and 
sizes seemed to be everywhere. The Sheik, a 
dignified, grey-bearded man came forward and 
welcomed us. He was dressed in a brown and 
drab-striped kaftan, over a robe that once was white, 
and a turban. He led us to the tent, and said his 
wives should make us some coffee. We were then 
received by the youngest of them, who shook hands 
with us, and seated us upon a handsome thick carpet. 
Some very fine dates were then handed to us. We 
found that the Sheik had three wives ; and one was 
old and ill, lying behind the curtain; the second was 
a middle-aged black, from the Soudan, and was 
engaged in making up a little fire to boil the coffee 
in a most picturesquely-shaped coffee-pot ; the third, 
who received us, was evidently the favourite. She 
was young and handsome, and wore earrings, nose- 
ring, necklace, bracelets, and finger-rings, all of silver. 
She had large lustrous eyes, beautiful as a gazelle’s, 
which were outlined with kohl, exactly like those of 
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Princess Nefert’s, in the Museum of Antiquities close 
at hand. When Jehu entered Jezreel, “Jezebel 
painted her face, and looked out at a window,” *— 
the note in the margin gives a much more accurate 
translation, “she put her eyes in painting.” Both the 
wives were tattoed upon the face and arms in dark 
blue patterns upon the brown skin. These are not 
improbably tribal marks, such as are still in use 
among the uncivilised races of Africa. The Children 
of Israel were especially forbidden to follow any such 
custom—* Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you; I 
am the Lord.”t The nails of the hands were stained 
red with henna—a prevalent custom «throughout 
Egypt. All were clad in the dark blue robe worn 
generally by Arab women. We were interested in 
watching the Sheik superintend the preparation of 
the coffee; after his Soudanese wife had caused it to 
boil twice he poured some out in a cup, looked at it 
carefully, put it back into the coffee-pot, and boiled it 
up once more, when it was poured out and handed to 
each guest ; the flavour was strong, but it was thick 
and grouty. We thanked him (through our guide, 
the son of the Sheik of the Pyramids) for his hos- 
pitality, when he placed his hand most gracefully 
upon his forehead and heart in recognition. The 
children were rather shy; some came and shook 
hands, and then scampered away. The eldest 
daughter, a handsome girl of sixteen, with beautiful 
large eyes, and all the dark beauty of youth, said she 
was soon to be married, and asked for a present ; this 
(with others to the wives) was presented and accepted 
evidently with great pleasure. It was a beautiful 


* 2) Kings ix, 30, To Levexixe28. 
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picture throughout, and an interesting illustration of 
Oriental nomadic life. As we rose to leave it was 
easy to imagine, in the handsome host, an Abraham, 
as he stood “at the door of his tent” gracefully 
acknowledging our parting salutation. 

We returned to Cairo on the following day, in 
readiness for the voyage up the Nile, on which we 
had arranged to embark the following morning. 


CHAPT ERT Xx 


THE NILE 


The Nile—Herodotus—Speke—The Victoria Nyanza—Baker—White 
Nile—Khartoum—The Albert Nyanza—Bruce—The Blue Nile— 
The Nile Valley —The god Hapi— The inundation—Gradual 
elevation of the land— The Night of Weeping ofsthe Great 
Goddess.” 


ROBABLY in no branch of knowledge has a 
greater advance been made during the past half- 
century than in that of geography. 

The “ Dark Continent” fifty years ago was almost 
entirely unknown. Maps published as late as 1860 
leave the equatorial region an utter blank, or show 
a few dotted lines ramifying vaguely toward the 
south, and suggesting the idea of a possible course 
of the unknown channels of the Nile; but nothing 
was accurately known about the springs of the great 
river. Herodotus* says: “With regard to the 
sources of the Nile, I have found no one among all 
those with whom I conversed, whether Egyptians, 
Libyans, or Greeks, who professed to have any know- 
ledge of them, except one single person. He wasa 
scribe. . . . His story was this :—Between “Syene (a 
city of the Thebais) and Elephantine there are two 


* Book ii. ch. 28. 
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hills with sharp conical tops, the name of the one is 
Cophi, and of the other Mophi; midway between 
them are the fountains of the Nile, fountains which 
it is impossible to fathom. Half the water runs north- 
ward to Egypt, half to the south towards Ethiopia.” 
The fountains were known to be unfathomable, he 
declared, because Psammetichus, an Egyptian king, 
had made trial of them. He caused a rope to be 
made many thousands of fathoms in length, and had 
sounded, but found no bottom. Herodotus has no 
doubt but that “in this fountain there are certain 
strong eddies, and a regurgitation, owing to the force 
with which the water dashes against the mountains, 
and hence a sounding-line cannot be got to reach the 
bottom.” The description refers evidently to the first 
cataract of the Nile between Philz and Assouan. 
Attempts were made from time to time in the early 
periods of history to solve the mystery of the source 
of the river, but without success. After Egypt had 
become a province of Rome the Emperor Nero sent 
an expedition under the command of two centurions, 
but even Roman soldiers failed .to accomplish the 
work, or break the spell which guarded the secret 
fountains. Mahomet Ali, the first Viceroy of Egypt, 
made another and an unsuccessful attempt to unravel 
the mystery. The president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society,* the late Sir Roderick Murchison, 
in his opening address in 1852, stated that he believed 
there would be found in the equatorial region of 
Africa a large lake, or series of lakes, which formed 
the reservoir and source of the Nile. This statement 
excited the greatest interest, and the late Captain 
Speke, an African traveller of some experience, 
* “ Albert Nyanza,” vol. ii. p. 319. 
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determined to explore the region, and ascertain, if 
possible, whether the president’s hypothesis was 
borne out by fact. Captains Grant and Burton took 
part in the exploration. They started from Zanzibar, 
and landing on the eastern coast travelled northwards 
towards the equator. After a lengthened exploration 
Captain Speke was finally successful in making the 
discovery of the first great lake, which he named in 
honour of her Majesty—“ Victoria.” The native name 
for a large expanse of water being Nyanza, the lake 
has been called ever. since the “ Victoria Nyanza.” 
The founder’s gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society was awarded to Captain Speke for this 
important discovery in 1858. 

The late Sir Samuel Baker and his brave consort, 
Lady Baker, were also inspired with a like enthusiastic 
desire to discover the source of the Nile. They 
started on their journey from Cairo, following the 
course of the Nile southward as far as Korosko, in 
Nubia. The Nile makes a considerable detour at this 
point, and much time is saved by taking the Desert 
route to the Soudan, a journey generally accomplished 
in a fortnight, but extremely fatiguing from the 
scarcity of water along the route. From Khartoum, 
where the waters of the Blue and the White Nile meet, 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker followed the course of 
the White Nile to the south, and were rewarded for 
all their labour and fatigue by discovering another 
large lake, which they named the “ Albert Nyanza,” 
from which the Nile issues directly in the White 
Nile, which they had thus tracked up to its source. 
These two large lakes, with a smaller éne  sub- 
sequently discovered and named the “ Albert Edward 
Nyanza,” were found to be all united by a river 
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system, and thus formed together the basin of the 
Nile. Thus the sources of the Nile, deemed for 
thousands of years mysterious and inaccessible, have 
been discovered by the devotion and courage of an 
English lady and of Englishmen, who resolved to 
accomplish the object, or to perish in the attempt, 
a result by no means improbable either from fever, 
accident, or hostile natives. We can imagine the 
intense gratification experienced by Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker when they saw from the lofty mountain- 
side, early on the morning of March 14, 1864,* the 
huge lake stretching away far below them towards 
the south, and the broad river flowing out from its 
northern extremity! They descended from their 
lofty elevation, and drank from the long-sought and 
now first-discovered source of the Nile. These dis- 
coveries established the hypothesis advanced by the 
president, and reflected the greatest honour alike 
upon him and upon those who had verified his 
theory. 

From the Albert Nyanza the river flows to the 
north until it reaches Khartoum. Here it is joined by 
the Blue Nile, which rises in the mountains of Abys- 
sinia. The sources of the Blue Nile were discovered 
by Bruce in 1770. The opinion at the time was that 
Bruce had solved the mystery, but when it became 
known that the White Nile was both large and broad 
when it joined its waters with those of the Blue Nile 
near Khartoum, it was seen at once that one only of 
the sources had been discovered. It is a very curious 
fact that the ancient Egyptians represented the Nile 
as proceeding from two sources by the figures of two 
serpents front to front with water streaming from 


* “ Albert Nyanza,” vol. ii. 
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their mouths. This is probably the earliest instance 
of the windings of a river being illustrated by the 
figure of a serpent creeping along; an idea retained 
by us in our use of the word Serpentine. 

About two hundred miles north of Khartoum the 
Nile receives its final tributary, the Atbara, which 
rises in Abyssinia, and is little more than a mountain 
torrent, assit is dry during several months of the year. 
From this point to the Mediterranean the Nile 
receives no other affluent, and consequently its 
volume does not increase. The river is apparently 
no broader at Cairo, at the northern end of its 
course just before it divides into the two streams 
which form the present Delta, than it appears to be at 
Abou-Simbel, Assouan, or Thebes, and it is ‘a*matter 
of constant surprise to the voyager up the Nile as he 
advances, to find day after day, and week after week, 
that the channel of the river does not narrow as he 
proceeds. From the junction of the Atbara the Nile 
flows on to the sea for 1,600 miles, imparting life to 
the land through which it flows. Those who were 
personally engaged in the Nile campaign for the 
succour of General Gordon and Khartoum have 
spoken of the relief it was to them to have the river 
in close proximity. When they left it behind for 
their Desert march their sufferings were at times very _ 
great, and were briefly expressed, ‘Hunger is bad 
enough, but thirst is insupportable.” 

“Any one,” says Herodotus, “who sees Egypt 
without having heard a word about it before must 
perceive, if he has only common powers of observa- 
tion, that the Egypt to which the Greeks goin their 
ships is an acquired country, the gift of the Nile.” * 

* Book ii. ch. 5. 
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He spoke of the Delta, where the Greeks possessed 
a city,* half-way between the present sites of Alex- 
andria and Cairo, which had been granted to them 
by Amasis, or Ahmes II., in the sixth century B.C. 
That Egypt is “the gift of the Nile” must be 
equally apparent “to all who have only the com- 
mon powers of observation” who ascend the river. 
From the Mediterranean to the most southern limit 
of their voyage the country is entirely formed by 
the alluvial deposit. The Nile Valley is formed by 
two mountain ranges which vary considerably in 
distance from each other, being at times many miles 
apart. The greatest breadth of the cultivated portion 
in Egypt is from fifteen to thirty miles, in Nubia 
from five to ten miles, but the soil throughout is of 
the same fine alluvial character, in many places 
several feet in depth. Villages with palm-groves are 
dotted about, and canals for conveying the water to 
the limits of the cultivated area are cut throughout 
the land. The altitude of the mountain ranges varies 
very considerably. The western chain rises to a 
height of about 250 feet above the sea near Cairo, 
and forms a commanding position for the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh. Its elevation increases towards the south, 
and attains a height of 1,500 feet at Assiout, after 
which it subsides, but rises again to considerable 
heights in the mountains of Western Thebes. The 
limestone, of which the range consists as far as 
Esneh, gives place to the Nubian sandstone, which 
is crossed at Assouan by volcanic rocks of syenite, 
diorite, &c., and form the boundaries between the 
countries of Egypt and Nubia. 

There is a sculpture which shows the Nile issuing 

* Egypt Exploration Fund, vol. iii., Naukratis. 
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forth from a cavern in the form of a serpent.* The 
scenery represents the water-worn granite rocks which 
form a distinct feature of the geology of Phile and its 
surroundings. A human figure is sitting and pouring 
out water from two vases within the circle formed by 
the serpent, which thus represents the cavern. The 
human figure is Hapi, the god of the Nile, and the 
genius of itsewaters. He is generally drawn as a nude 
male figure, of a blue colour, with water plants upon 
his head. The ibis-headed god, Thoth, is often 
represented engaged with Hapi binding about the 
thrones of the Pharaohs the lotus and papyrus plants, 
which represent Upper and Lower Egypt respectively. 
At Luxor, upon the walls of the Temple, Hapi is in 
one instance painted blue, and in another red*y it is 
supposed that the latter has reference to him as the 
god of the inundation. The Temple of Hapi was at 
Nilopolis (now Abouseer), but in every city priests of 
Hapi were to be found. One of their duties was to 
have the body of any person (even of a foreigner or 
enemy) that might be found in the river, or be cast 
upon its banks, properly embalmed and buried. They 
would not allow any one to assist or to touch the body, 
which had become sacred by its contact with the river. 

The river was called Neilos or Nilus by the 
Greeks and Romans,} and this word still appears in 
the Arabic language as Nil, which means more 
especially the sea or inundation. It is suggested 
that it is derived from the Semitic Nahar, “a river.” 
For eight months of the year the river flows steadily 
within its banks. About the middle of June a red 
colour is observable, the river becomes turbid, and 

* Proceedings Society Biblical Archzeology, vol. xiii. p. Io. 
+ ‘Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. i. p. 14. 
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gradually rises above its banks, and increases in 
volume until by the middle of August Egypt 
resembles a vast lake dotted over with palm-groves 
which surround the towns and villages, which are 
connected more or less directly with each other by 
banks and causeways. The river continues to rise 
until September, when it gradually falls, and by 
November is again confined within its banks. The 
prosperity of the year depends upon this annual 
flood ; if it should prove excessive and become what 
is termed a “high Nile,” towns and villages are some- 
times swept away. If it should not rise above a 
certain height it will be called a “low Nile,” a large 
area will be left unwatered, and deficient crops are the 
result. A “low Nile” is a very rare occurrence. The 
system of irrigation is now so well directed that all 
the district gets its supply by a series of flood-gates, 
which are closed in rotation, and thus No. 1 has water 
for irrigation for one week, No. 2 for another, and so 
on. By this economical use of the water the crops 
are maintained at a much more regular average, and 
the deficiency of water is less felt. 

The annual inundation has caused the gradual 
elevation of the country and of the bed of the river. 
River beds are generally deepened by erosion, but 
the Nile flows on a much higher level than it did 
when the Pyramids were built. The cultivated 
tracts do not slope down to the water’s edge, nor 
are they perfectly level; they are highest near to 
the river, and lowest on the edge of the Eastern 
and Western Deserts. Sir Gardner Wilkinson states * 
that the depth of the deposit has in 1700 years 
amounted to nine feet at Elephantine, seven feet at 

* “ Ancient Egyptians,” ed. 1878, vol. i. p. 8. 
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Thebes, and somewhat less at Memphis. If we take 
seven feet as the average, the increase in the eleva- 
tion of the surface of the country has amounted to 
five inches in one hundred years. The continual and 
regular increase has compelled the inhabitants from 
time to time to raise their dwellings in order to escape 
the flood. This was done in the reign of Rameses the 
Great, 1400%8.C., and again during the reign of Sabaco, 
700 B.C., during which interval the land of Egypt had 
risen three feet in height. We see from these records 
that the laws of nature now in force have been in 
regular operation for thousands of years. At the 
southern frontier of Egypt the river at the base of the 
first cataract is about three hundred feet above the 
level of the river at Cairo; the distance between the 
two is 556 miles; thus the average fall is six inches 
per mile, and the rate of the current about three miles 
per hour. The annual inundation is caused by the 
heavy rains which fall upon the mountains of Abys- 
sinia and Equatorial Africa about the time of the 
summer solstice. The floods bring down with them 
the fine soil, muddy sediment, and decayed vegetable 
matter ; enriched with this, the waters flow onward 
and fertilise the soil over which they spread themselves 
with the rich deposit which they leave behind. 

This mysterious annual flood was naturally attri- 
buted to the god Hapi,and incense was offered to him 
in the temples as a thankoffering on the rising of the 
waters. An illustration of this occurs upon a wall 
at Thebes, where a priest in his panther-skin robe is 
offering incense; others are playing on a harp, a 
guitar, and two reed pipes, probably accompanying 
one of those hymns of praise and thanksgiving to 
Hapi, one of which, composed by a celebrated scribe, 
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Anna, Enna, or Ani, who lived about 1400 B.C., 
commences thus: 

“Adoration to the Nile! Hail! to thee, O Nile! 
who manifesteth thyself over this land, and comest 
to give life to Egypt. Mysterious is thy coming 
forth from the darkness. . . . Watering the orchards 
created by Ra; to cause all the cattle to live, thou 
givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one. . 
Thou createst the corn; thou bringest forth the 
barley ; causing the temples to keep holiday. If 
thou ceasest thy toil and thy work, then all that 
exists is in anguish. . . . None know the place where 
he dwells ; none discover his retreat by the powers of 
a written spell.... All is changed by the inundation ; 
it is a healing balm for all mankind. ... A festal song 
is raised for thee upon the harp with the accompani- 
ment of the hand,” &c., &c. 

The ancient Egyptians attributed the rising of the 
Nile to the tears of Isis and Nepthys, the goddesses 
of dawn and twilight always attendant upon the Sun- 
god. “This is unquestionably a genuine Egyptian 
tradition. Isis and Nepthys are called the Weepers 
in ‘the Book of the Dead, and there are many texts 
in which the rise of the Nile is ascribed either to Isis 
by name or to Sothis, which is identical with Isis. It 
is also a most interesting fact that down to the present 
day both Copts and Moslems hold that on the rith 
day of the Coptic month Baooneh * a miraculous 
drop falls into the Nile and causes it to rise. This 
night is called by them ‘ Leylet-el-Nuktar’—‘the 
Night of the Drop. Astrologers calculate the precise 
moment when ‘the drop’ is to fall, which is always 
in the course of this night. Perhaps the night in 

* June 17th. 
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question is alluded to in the most ancient mytho- 
logical text we possess. The Pyramid texts men- 
tion the night of the great flood of tears proceeding 
from the great goddess ; this title is one of the most 
usual appellations of Isis, and the great weeping is 
the recognised name of the great inundation.” * The 
rise of the Nile was attributed by the Copts to the 
intercession ,of St. Michael, whose festival is cele- 
brated on the 6th of June; three days before, they 
believe that the archangel prays that the water may 
rise, since it is the life of men and animals. 

The average rise of the river at Cairo is twenty-five 
feet; at Luxor, thirty-eight feet; and at Assouan, 
forty-nine feet (less than this is a “low Nile,” and 
above ita “high Nile”). The actual height ascertained 
daily by the Nilometers is announced by the public 
criers. 

This wonderful and unique phenomenon, specially 
characteristic of Egypt, was employed by the prophet 
Jeremiah as a type of the assembling of the armies 
of Egypt under Pharaoh Necho for the invasion of 
Babylonia. “Who is this that cometh up as a flood, 
whose waters are moved as the rivers? Egypt riseth 
up like a flood, and his waters are moved like the 
rivers ; and he saith, I will go up, and will cover the 
earth; I will destroy the city with the inhabitants 
thereof.” + 

This campaign, in which Necho was defeated 
with great slaughter, ended most disastrously to the 
Egyptians, and led finally to the invasion of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 


* Renouf, Proceedings S. B. A,, vol. xiii. p. 7. hlers xlvis Fehehs 
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The voyage up the Nile—Bedresheyn—Memphis—Mena, the first 
King of Egypt—The Apis bulls—Temple of Ptah—Statues of 
Rameses the Great—Raising the buried Colossus—Records of 
Rameses the Great—Cruel treatment of the prisoners of war. 


VOYAGE up the Nile was formerly restricted 

to those who could command unlimited leisure, 
as the only means available for the purpose was the 
Dahabeah, or sailing boat of the Nile. These are 
comfortable and picturesque vessels, carrying a 
strong short mast, from which springs a spar of 
enormous length, to which is bent a huge triangular 
sail. The Dahabeah is the luxury of Nile travel, the 
occupant being able to call at any place and remain 
as long as he desires ; the only drawback is that the 
vessel is entirely dependent upon the wind. So long 
as it blows, as it usually does eight months out of the 
twelve, from the north steady progress can be made ; 
but if it drops or changes, one of three courses must 
be resorted to—rowing, towing, or throwing out the 
anchor and waiting for a change of wind. Uncertainty 
must always attend a voyage under such conditions. 
To meet this difficulty, and to enable those desirous 
of making the voyage within a fixed period, a line of 


steamers specially constructed for Nile navigation 
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have been introduced by Messrs. T. Cook and Son; 
one of these steamers leaves Cairo every week during 
the season, and makes the voyage to Assouan and 
back within three weeks, stopping at the chief points 
of interest ex route. Facilities are afforded to the 
traveller for the extension of the voyage to the 
Second Cataract or for staying at one or other of 
the chief sites, returning by a later boat. Our per- 
sonal experience of this system was most satisfactory 
in every way. 

At the appointed hour the Rameses the Great 
left the quay by the Kasr-el-Nil bridge at Cairo, with 
English punctuality ; and about noon we arrived at 
our first halting-place—the village of Bedresheyn. A 
picturesque crowd of men and boys with donkeys 
caparisoned with the peculiar Egyptian saddle and 
bright-coloured trappings, were waiting our arrival 
upon the high bank above. The excitement was 
intense and most amusing to witness, but the con- 
fusion defied description; every donkey-owner or 
driver seemed to be shouting the praises of his own 
animal and disparaging that of his neighbour. Our 
grand and handsome dragoman went ashore, and in 
a very brief space of time reduced chaos to order, 
awarded a suitable animal and driver to each visitor, 
and taking the lead guided us onwards to the site of 
ancient Memphis. 


MEMPHIS. 


“Next to Thebes, the Metropolis of Upper Egypt, 
Memphis is the city of which the ‘speaking stones’ 
and the ‘written rolls’ have most to tell us.” * 


* “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. i. p. 46. 
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With these words in memory, it seemed impossible 
that the little village of Bedresheyn, through which we 
were wending our way, could have formed the port of 
the ancient and renowned city of Memphis, founded 
by the first historic King of Egypt in the far-off past 
of 4400 B.c.! This king (whose name was Mena * 
“the Constant”) may have received this designation 
from the firmness or determination of his character. 
He evidently was endowed with great powers of 
organisation by being able to bring under his sole 
rule the various tribes, or clans, with their chieftains 
and rulers which were scattered thoughout the 
land. 

Leaving Thinis, his birthplace, the sacred Abydos, 
Mena descended the Nile, and fixed upon a suitable 
spot on which to erect his royal city, near the 
point at which it divides and forms the Delta. The 
Nile at that time flowed on the western side of the 
valley, near the Lybian hills. Mena diverted the 
course of the river to the centre of the valley by con- 
structing a mound several furlongs in length. The 
work was so well performed that the river has ever 
since flowed in Mena’s channel! Having thus secured 
his site, he proceeded to erect his city upon the land 
reclaimed from the river. He named the city Men- 
Nefer, “the good abode,” “beautiful abiding place,” 


jhariase To the north of the city he excavated a 


large reservoir for irrigation on the occasion of a “low 
Nile.” He erected a temple to Ptah, to whom Memphis 
was especially dedicated, and whose emblem was 
the sacred beetle or scarabeus. Memphis was also 


* 
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specially celebrated for the worship of the sacred 
bull, Hapi or Apis. 

The records of the Apis bulls are much more com- 
plete than those of the Mnevis bulls. The Apis bull 
was supposed to be “a fair and beautiful image of the 
soul of Osiris,’ and Memphis was selected as his 
residence because one of the limbs of Osiris, which 
Typhon had scattered, was found there. Plutarch 
adds: “Indeed the name of the city, Men-Nefer, the 
holy place, appears to refer to and was probably called 
after Osiris, who is the Goodness of the deity.” The 
Apis bull was black, with a peculiar white triangular 
spot upon his forehead, the figure of a vulture upon 
his back, and a lump under his tongue of the form of 
the sacred scarabeus or beetle. 

A considerable time occasionally elapsed between 
the decease of an Apis bull and the discovery of his 
successor ; this time was kept as a period of national 
mourning and humiliation for the absence of the god! 
It became one of rejoicing and thanksgiving when a 
new Apis was found, which was regarded as a re- 
newed manifestation of the deity! When a bull calf 
was found amongst the herds of Egypt (which were 
carefully examined until an animal bearing the re- 
quired marks was discovered), the calf and his mother 
were brought with care and reverence to the temple 
at Memphis. The Apis was installed in the sanctuary, 
and the cow-mother of the god was kept in an 
adjoining compartment. During the annual festival 
the Apis bull was led in procession ; but at all other 
times he resided within the temple and was wor- 
shipped with divine honours. It is said that no 
Apis bull was allowed to live longer than twenty-five 
years ; if he happened to attain that age he was 
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drowned by the priests. The body of every Apis bull 
was carefully embalmed, and deposited in the tombs 
prepared for them in the Desert. 

The Apis bull was consulted as an oracle. The 
consultation was performed by offering food to the 
animal—if he accepted it, the answer was considered 
to be favourable; if he refused it, the oracle was 
against them. He was said to have the power of 
inspiring boys who played near his sanctuary with 
magic skill. 

Memphis is first mentioned in Scripture by the 
name of Noph (a contraction of Men-Nefer), “The 
Princes of Noph are deceived.” * “Publish in Noph 
and Tahpanes ... for Noph shall be waste and 
desolate without an inhabitant.’ + “Thus saith the 
Lord God, I will make the multitude of Egypt to 
cease by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon ... 1 will also destroy the idols out of 
Noph, . . . and Noph shall have distresses daily.” } 
These prophecies relate to the invasion of Egypt in 
588 B.c. after Nebuchadnezzar had destroyed the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and when he followed those 
who escaped from Judza intoEgypt and encamped 
at Tahpanes. We looked in vain for evidences of the 
ancient city; nothing was to be seen but mounds of 
earth more or less covered with groves of magnificent 
date-palms. While riding along in the chequered 
shade produced by their graceful foliage, enjoying 
the partial shelter from the rays of the noonday sun, 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, “And Noph shall be utterly 
waste and without an inhabitant,” came very forcibly 
to our memory, as we witnessed its complete fulfil- 
ment. On visiting Heliopolis, we were much im- 


tT iSaexixe ls: + Jer. xlvi. 14, To. + Ezek. xxx. 10. 
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pressed with the utter desolation of the once-renowned 
City of the Sun; here was its companion, possibly 
even more ancient, certainly very much more populous, 
the metropolis of Egypt for centuries—and no ruin 
visibly marked the site!—‘ How are the mighty 
fallen!” The ruins of Memphis and Heliopolis 
suffered from their proximity to Cairo, whose Arab 
builders freéty appropriated all the building material 
they could obtain. They were conquerors, and ap- 
parently rejoiced in the destruction of the buildings 
which belonged to the conquered nation. The modern 
fellah carries on the work of destruction ; he loads his 
camel or his donkey with the decomposed mud brick 
walls of the dwellings of ancient Memphis, &c., which 
he calls Sebak, and uses it as a top-dressing for his 
corn-field! It contains organic matter, and he has 
found by experience that it fertilises his soil! 


“ Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
Oh! that the dust which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall, to expel the winter's flaw !” 


The first evidence of Memphis was a large statue 
of Rameses the Great, sculptured in rose-coloured 
granite. It is imperfect, the feet being broken off 
above the ankles, and the crown separated from the 
head. This statue was removed to this spot to be 
beyond the annual inundation, by which it had been 
almost buried in the yearly deposit of mud through 
many centuries. It has now been solidly bedded 
down upon three piers, so arranged that all the 
inscriptions, wherever they occur, can be distinctly 
seen and read. As portions of gold and colour 
remain here and there, the entire statue may have 
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been painted and gilded. The crown has been injured 
at the base (probably by some Arab cutting a mill- 
stone from it), and is placed by the side of the statue. 
On the right side of the left leg the small figure of a 
son is sculptured, but no name is inscribed. On the 
left side is a very beautifully executed portrait of a 
daughter, whose name and titles are fully recorded. 
This statue is very striking in its loneliness, lying 
extended under the palm-trees, instead of standing 
erect in its splendour before the entrance to a temple. 
Memphis resembles Heliopolis in its poverty of 
remains, in the latter, one obelisk stands zz sztu, 
here two giant statues which once adorned the 
temple, alone exist to mark the spot with certainty. 
The other statue representing the same Pharaoh was 
discovered in 1820, and is of colossal proportions. 
It was given by Mahomet Ali to the English nation, 
but the difficulties attending its removal were in- 
superable. A cast of the face was taken, and is 
generally considered to be the most pleasing of all 
the various likenesses which have been carved of this 
distinguished monarch. Mariette said of it: “The 
head modelled with a grandeur of style which one 
never tires of admiring, is an authentic portrait of the 
celebrated conqueror of the XIXth Dynasty.” It is 
sculptured out of a solid block of fine hard limestone, 
forty-four feet in length, broken off below the knees ; 
the feet have probably been burned for lime by the 
fellahin. This statue was found in a hollow place 
in the midst of a palm-grove, with its face downwards, 
and resembled a crocodile in the mud more than the 
memorial statue of a mighty conqueror. It was 
covered every year by the waters of the Nile, each 
year adding to the pepo of mud in which it was 
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nearly buried; and here it was allowed to remain 
until the year 1887 when the question of raising it 
was discussed in a newspaper ; the Colossus was con- 
sequently rescued from its bed of mud and secured 
from further injury. A very interesting description 
of the process was given to the members of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology by Major Bagnold, 
R.E., the efficer in charge of the work.* The statue 
which weighed about one hundred tons, was turned 
face upwards and raised gradually ; the hole in which 
it had lain for centuries was steadily filled up with 
concrete of solid material and lime rammed together. 
The statue was finally elevated to a height of sixteen 
feet six inches above its former position, a strong 
enclosure wall was erected around it, and at the end 
a couple of rooms constructed for the curator to 
reside in. A gallery has been erected across the 
enclosure, from which the statue can be carefully 
examined, and the beautiful proportions of this grand 
work of ancient art duly appreciated. 

Rameses is represented wearing the crown with 
Urzus or sacred asp, a wide wig, and a square 
beard, a collar, and a pectoral or breast-plate sus- 
pended round the neck upon which are seen the 
figures of Ptah and Secket, and between them the 
names of Rameses the Great. Around the waist and 
reaching to the knee is the beautifully plaited shenti 
or kilt, which is kept in place by a girdle, upon the 
buckle of which and on either side his full name and 
titles are engraved ; in each hand he holds a roll, upon 
which the same inscriptions again appear. The 
dagger is thrust immediately under the buclde of the 
girdle, with handle towards the right hand, ready for 

* Proceedings S. B. A., June, 1888. 
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immediate use. The hollow in which the statue was 
found was supposed to have been the lake to the 
north of the city excavated by Mena. This is not 
probable. The site was in all probability the open 
court of the Temple of Ptah, enlarged by this Pharaoh, 
and with which special work this statue is believed 
by some to be connected. Herodotus says “ Sesostris 
upon his return home from war, accompanied by a 
vast multitude of people whose countries he had 
subdued, was received at Daphnz (Tahpanes) near 
Pelusium by his brother (whom he had made Viceroy 
of Egypt on his departure), and invited to a banquet 
which he attended with his wife and sons. The 
brother then piled a quantity of wood all round the 
building and set it on fire.” * (The king, his wife, 
and sons escaped, with the exception of one who 
perished in the flames.) “Sesostris then returned to 
his own land and took vengeance upon his brother ; 
after which he proceeded to make use of the multi- 
tudes whom he had brought with him, partly to drag 
the huge masses of stone which were moved in the 
course of his reign to the Temple of Ptah, and partly 
to dig the numerous canals with which the whole of 
Egypt is intersected.” t How much of the account of 
the attempt upon his life may be fact or not it is 
impossible to say, but there is no question that this 
monarch erected by the forced labour of his captives 
a magnificent temple to Ptah at Memphis, which Dr. 
Ebers considers was dedicated as a thankoffering to 
Ptah for preserving the king from death by fire. 
Rameses also honoured the god Ptah by dedicating 
his eldest son Khamuas to his service as high priest in 
his temple, and governor of Memphis. This prince 
* Book ii. chap. 107, 108. +t See Note 9. 
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died early, but during his brief life and tenure of office 
“he gave rich gifts of honour to the temples of the 
gods, and fulfilled the rules of the holy service.” 
“ Sesostris left as memorials of his reign the stone 
statues which stand in front of the Temple of Ptah,” 
&c. The newly raised statue represents Rameses in 
full manhood, as one would expect him to appear 
when he “had become the sole ruler of Egypt, after 
the death of Seti I., his father. He was associated 
at the early age of twelve years upon the throne in 
order to strengthen the political position. The boy 
had in his veins the blue blood of the legitimate royal 
Theban line, acknowledged by the priests of Amen- 
Ra, being descended on his mother’s side from the 
Amenhoteps of the X VIIIth Dynasty ; his mother, Tia, 
was the granddaughter of Khu-en-Aten, or Amenophis 
IV. By thus raising his son, though a boy, to the 
joint regency, Seti assured the succession, and was 
enabled to carry out his own plans and designs. The 
name of Rameses, “born of Ra,” covered the reproach 
of the name Seti (Sutech, the god of darkness, 
worshipped in Asia), and satisfied the priests of 
Amen-Ra. 

After the death of his father (the exact date of 
which event is unknown), an inscription informs us 
that Rameses the Great undertook a military cam-- 
paign in Asia in the second year of his reign; of 
this he has left a record sculptured upon the cliffs 
at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb (or Dog’s River) 
near Beyrout. Whether the attempt upon his life 
was made upon his return from this expedition or 
not is unknown ; the probability is in favour~of this, 
as no viceroy would have been appointed during 
his absence in his father’s lifetime. War was the 
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frequent occupation of his manhood, and captives 
in large numbers were constantly brought into Egypt 
by him after a victorious campaign. This large 
accession of population, however, weakened the 
nation, and eventually caused this monarch the 
greatest anxiety, shown by his fear of the Israelites, 
and his oppression of that race. The large admixture 
of disaffected foreign people within the country, 
ground down by severe and constant ill-treatment 
led to rebellion, and caused the disturbances and 
tumults which marked the close of the XI Xth Dynasty, 
which ended with the great grandson of its founder. 
Rameses the Great has left a most important and 
valuable record upon the walls of his rock-hewn 
temple at Abou-Simbel in Nubia.* Addressing the 
god Ptah, Rameses recounts in detail the great works 
he has carried out in his temple at Memphis, all of 
which have been performed by the forced labour 
of his prisoners of war. This record has been 
singularly confirmed by another, a papyrus, now in 
the Museum of Leyden which dates from the reign 
of Rameses II. It is an order from an officer to his 
subordinate to see that the Aperu, who drag along 
the large stones for the building of the Ramesseum 
in the Delta, are properly supplied with corn ; as well 
as the troops who are under his command (the guard 
of the captives probably), Who the Aperu were is 
not known, some suppose them to have been the 
Hebrews, but their identity has not been established. 
The Abou-Simbel inscription also records the cruel- 
ties exercised by Rameses upon his captives, thus 
expressed by himself in the same address to Ptah. 
“JT brand with a hot iron the foreign peoples of the 


* See Note I1. 
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whole earth with thy name. They belong to thy 
person for evermore.” Of all indignities this must 
have been the most opprobrious, to carry the name 
of a foreign divinity indelibly marked upon the 
person of an individual, who worshipped his own 
national divinity, probably antagonistic in idea to the 
Egyptian one. These autobiographical memorials of 
Abou-Simbel prove the accuracy of the Bible narra- 
tive. “Another king arose which knew not Joseph. 
The same dealt subtilly with our kindred, and evil 
entreated our fathers”; * “And made their lives 
bitter unto them with hard bondage ... all their 
service wherein they made them to serve was with 
rigour.” + 
* Acts vii. 18, Teexodedastts 
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Pyramids of Sakkarah—Ptah Socharis Osiris—Mummies, processes 
of embalmment—The Step Pyramid—Mariette Bey’s house— 
Strabo’s account of the Serapeum-—Mariette’s discovery— 
Khamaus—Translation of the tablet of an Apis bull—The order 
of Monks of the Serapeum. 


EAVING the palm-groves of Memphis, we 

emerged upon a large area of cultivated land 
about two miles in breadth, which is annually inun- 
dated by the Nile to the very edge of the Desert. 
This plain was for the most part green with young 
corn; portions were being irrigated by a shadoof 
worked by two men. A small raised bank of earth 
was built up from the machine for a considerable 
distance to give the water sufficient fall to flow to 
its furthest destination, each enclosure is irrigated in 
turn. The water regulations are rigorously observed, 
every field getting its quantity in regular order ac- 
cording to extent. Where the crops had been carried 
the plough was at work. Wagtails were abundant 
upon the newly-moved soil; they are elegant little 
birds in all their motions, but were not regarded 
favourably by the ancients ; their hieroglyph implies 


small, bad, imperfect, &c., whereas the swallow signi- 
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fies good, great, &c.* We rode for some distance in 
single file until we reached the high causeway which 
forms the only communication between the villages 
of Bedresheyn, Mitraheny, and Sakkarah during the 
flood season; crossing the ancient channel of the 
Nile, from which the river was diverted by Mena, we 
reached the Desert of Sakkarah. 

The View of the wide expanse of the Western 
Desert backed by the Lybian hills is very fine, 
commanding as it does the entire range of the 
Pyramid region. From no point of view can the 
complete series be so well seen as from this embanked 
road. The sun has considerable power early in the 
year, but the heat, though great, was pleasantly 
tempered by the north wind, which prevails generally 
at this season. The colouring of the whole scene was 
most lovely, cloud shadows of blue and purple adding 
greatly to its beauty. These shadows are only more 
or less subdued light, and are never so opaque and 
heavy as art too frequently represents them. The 
Sakkarah Pyramids are particularly interesting ; the 
largest, the Step Pyramid, resembles more closely a 
Mesopotamian tower or Ziggarut than the Pyramids 
of Egypt. It was placed upon the highest ground in 
the necropolis, an imposing position. Though the 
largest here, it does not compare in size with the 
giant forms of Ghizeh. The neighbouring village of 
Sakkarah gives the name to the whole of the Desert 
Cemetery. It was probably derived from Ptah Socharis 
Osiris, the God and Ruler of the necropolis; he 
was represented as a child or dwarf with the sacred 
scarabeus on his head, at other times as a hawk, with 
the same dwarf human figure in front (I have speci- 


* Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 319 
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mens of both these forms found in the tombs of 
Sakkarah). This god was supposed to be connected 
with the future resurrection of the body. “He bestows 
on the departed sun the power of rising again, and on 
departed souls a resurrection to eternal life.” * 

The whole of this district has been honeycombed 
with tombs and mummy-pits, evident from the quan- 
tity of fragments of mummy cloth and other “records 
of the past” which are strewn about with human 
skulls and bones which probably belonged to the 
uncoffined dead, the paupers of past ages, and with 
quantities of broken pots of rough earthenware, each 
of which once contained the embalmed body of the 
sacred ibis, a bird now extinct. 

Memphis was for many centuries the most popu- 
lous, important, and extensive city of Lower Egypt ; 
its necropolis, therefore, would necessarily be vast. 
The late Dr. Birch estimated the population of 
Ancient Egypt at five millions, who died off in a 
generation of thirty-three years. Allowing this to 
proceed for three thousand years, the numbers of 
more or less perfectly embalmed bodies committed 
to the graves of the Western Desert must have 
amounted to five hundred millions. The embalming 
of the dead dates from remote antiquity; its object 
was to prevent the decomposition of the body. The 
ancient Egyptians believed that the soul would at 
some remote date return to the body and rise again 
from the dead. Herodotus+ gives the particulars 
and details of the process of embalmment, which are 
briefly reduced to three distinct methods, each of 
which was thoroughly effectual. The difference con- 
sisted in extras, which the wealthy were able to pay. 

SEB DeusivOlaia paler. + Book ii. pp. 86-88, 
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In each case the more perishable portions, viscera, 
&c., were removed, and either placed in four separate 
jars, or dissolved ; the body in every case was laid in 
a strong solution of natron, or brine, for seventy days, 
and afterwards steeped or saturated with bitumen ; 
this substance contains the strong antiseptic principle 
now known as carbolic acid. This process, with 
bandages 8f coarse linen cloth, was comparatively 
inexpensive. The second was substantially the same, 
with more care in the preparation of the body, more 
costly aromatics, finer linen bandages, and a coffin, 
in all amounting in value to £70 or £80. The third 
was only selected when cost was of no object. It 
included the greatest care in the preparation of the 
body throughout, all the rarest gums and aromatic 
spices, the finest bandaging with fine linen, and a 
highly ornamental coffin. Such funerals cost a talent 
of silver, or £240. 

The word “mummy” is derived from “mumia”— 
“bitumen,” from the use of this substance in the 
preservation of the body.* The beneficial influence 
of embalming is singularly marked by the fact that 
the Plague was unknown in Egypt before the Chris- 
tian era, but when it was abandoned from the suppo- 
sition that it was connected with Egyptian idolatry, 
the Plague made its appearance, and for centuries . 
Egypt was never free from its ravages. 

We rode on in the pure invigorating air of the 
Desert over the undulating surface of gravel and 
stones where the sand had been swept away by the 
wind, and then through sand-drifts into which the 
feet of the donkeys sank more or less deeply, making 


* Dr. Budge, “The Mummy,” p. 173, &c. Cat. Brit. Museum, 
p. 96 (last edition). 
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slow and heavy work of it before we reached the base 
of the Step Pyramid. This is probably the oldest 
existing building in the world, supposed to have been 
built by Ata, the third Pharaoh after Mena.* A fall 
of masonry has closed the entrance, which had been 
readily accessible before that time. The interior is 
described as remarkable. An inclined passage gave 
access to a chamber with a lofty dome, with which 
several smaller rooms were connected. In the centre 
of the floor was an opening into which a circular 
block of granite fitted like a stopper into a bottle.* 
This aperture gave access to a lower chamber. Round 
the doorway of one of the small chambers Dr. Lepsius 
found, in 1840, an inscription of “ Nub-Ka-Ra,” a 
king of the [Vth Dynasty, a successor of Khufu, &c. 
This raised a question of date, but Nub-Ka-Ra in 
all probability only did that which Nicotris is sup- 
posed to have done—appropriated the pyramid of 
another individual. The great chamber is supposed 
to have been used at an early period for the mummies 
of the Apis bulls. The base of the Step Pyramid is 
393 feet, and its height 197 feet. One of its peculiari- 
ties is that the sides are not true to the cardinal 
points. 

Near the Step Pyramid is the house of Mariette 
Bey, an extensive structure of a single story, in which 
he resided for upwards of four years, while he explored 
the necropolis. Within the walls of this interesting 
dwelling time was allowed for repose and refreshment 
before any other objects of interest were visited. On 
the outside the men and boys with their donkeys 
formed picturesque groups as they reclined under the 
shadow of the walls; among them were children, 

* Colonel Vyse, “ Pyramids of Ghizeh,” &c., vol. iii. p. 44. 
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boys and girls, who brought oranges and water for 
sale. An enterprising fellah had brought a camel 
laden with fresh-cut clover, which he retailed. Our 
donkey boys persuaded us to purchase some, saying, 
“Tf donkey get clover, he good donkey ; no clover, 
donkey go home tight,” z.2., tired. As a piastre (2$d.) 
provided a good supply for the three, we gratified 
their desires. This house is associated with one of 
Mariette’s greatest discoveries made in 1851. He 
was led to it by connecting in his own mind the 
various ancient sphinxes more or less perfect which 
he saw in considerable numbers at Cairo with the 
account given by Strabo of the Serapeum. “One 
finds a temple of Serapis in a spot so sandy that 
the wind causes the sand to accumulate in heaps, 
under which we could see many sphinxes, some of 
them almost entirely buried, others only partially 
covered, from which we may conjecture that the 
route leading to this temple might be attended with 
danger if one were surprised by a sudden storm of 
wind.” Such was the appearance of the place nine- 
teen hundred years ago, just before the Christian era! 
Mariette says, “If Strabo had not written this passage 
in all probability the Serapeum would to this day lie 
buried under the sands of the Desert of Sakkarah. 
One day being attracted thither by my Egyptological 
studies, I perceived the head of a Sphinx obtruding 
itself from the sand. This one had never been 
touched, and was certainly in its original position. 
Close to it lay a libation-table on which was 
engraved in hieroglyphics an inscription to Osiris- 
Apis. The passage in Strabo suddenly oceurred to 
my mind! The Avenue which lay at my feet must 
be the one which led up to the Serapeum, so long 
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and so vainly sought for Mariette at once com- 
menced his researches. The ground had to be 
examined with the greatest care, as no plan of the 
temple was known. In some places the sand was 
so dry and fluid as to be almost as great a trouble to 
the Arabs as water; from this cause and from other 
difficulties, Mariette says, “I was thus compelled to 
pass four years in the desert—four years, however, 
that I can never regret.” The sand was most fortu- 
nately of a firmer character for the most part. Some 
idea of the tediousness of the work may be formed 
when we find that the rate of progress in the deepest 
trenches was three feet per week! This was caused 
by the ignorance of the Arabs and the absence of 
suitable tools for the work. The little rush basket, 
filled by the hands, carried on the head, and emptied 
at a convenient distance, was the only means at the 
disposal of the excavator. Many journeys must be 
made before a few cubic yards of sand and pebbles 
can be cleared by such means! The most irritating 
and vexatious of all his trials must have been on 
* those occasions when he was compelled through 
frivolous and troublesome interference “several times 
to discharge all the workmen,” and thus still further 
retard the discovery, which he nevertheless patiently 
followed up, and finally accomplished. At the expi- 
ration of the time allowed for our siesta, Mahommed, 
the dragoman, came, saying, “Get your tickets ready! 
Tickets very much wanted!” A wise regulation 
enacts that the purchaser of a 21s. Government ticket 
should have access to all ancient monuments during 
the current year. The ticket is at once a passport. 
The sum derived from the tax is devoted to the 
payment of the guardians and the protection of the 
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antiquities. The Serapeum is near to Mariette’s 
house. The name is a contraction of Osiris-Apis, 
and implies that the Apis had become Osiris—z.e., had 
died. Serapeum was therefore the appellation of the 
tombs of the Apis bulls. On our arrival at the 
entrance we found that the guardians had illuminated 
the long galleries with single candles on slight tripod 
stands thr&e feet high, placed at considerable distances 
apart. The spots of light produced a very pretty 
effect, revealing the extent of the gallery without 
illuminating it; they only “made darkness visible.” 
The effect was very grand, however, when the mag- 
nesium light was used from time to time, when all 
the details were most perfectly revealed, even to the 
hieroglyphs upon the sarcophagi and tablets on the 
walls. The gallery now shown is the largest, and 
contained the most recent Apis bull mummies, dating 
from Psammetichus II. of the XXVIth Dynasty, 660 
B.C.. to the Ptolemaic dynasty five hundred years 
later. The galleries containing the earlier mummies 
have been closed to general visitors. The vaulted 
roof is about twenty feet in height, and the breadth of 
the passage must be nearly the same. It extends for 
640 feet into the solid rock. On each side are large 
vaulted chambers, sixty-four in all. In twenty-four 
of these cells huge granite sarcophagi were found, of. 
which three alone bear complete inscriptions of the 
name of the Pharaoh reigning at the time of the 
decease of the Apis bull enclosed within. Another 
is fully inscribed, but the cartouche is blank. These 
huge monoliths (for each one consists of a single 
block of stone hollowed out, the lid being.a sepa- 
rate piece of the same stone) measure eight feet in 
breadth, fifteen feet to eighteen feet in length, and 
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thirteen feet in height. The weight of one of 
these was computed at sixty-five tons.* Their 
size may be better understood from the fact that 
luncheon was served in one of them to the Prince 
of Wales and his party on the occasion of his 
visit to the Serapeum! Attempts were made to 
remove one from its vault, but the engineering 
appliances were not adequate to the task, and it 
remains in its place to excite the wonder of visitors 
and arouse their admiration for the skill of those who 
originally constructed and placed each one so exactly 
in the centre of its respective vault. A particularly 
interesting account is given by Mariette of one of his 
more important discoveries. “The tomb of Apis is 
altogether a subterranean structure, and when, on the 
12th of November, 1851, I penetrated it for the first 
time, I confess I was overpowered with astonishment 
which, though five years have elapsed, has not been 
effaced from my memory. By an accident which I 
cannot explain to myself, a chamber of the tomb of 
Apis, who died in the thirtieth year of Rameses the 
Great, had escaped the knowledge of the spoilers, and 
I had the happiness of finding it untouched! Three 
thousand years had not changed its original appear- 
ance. The finger marks of the Egyptian who had 
closed the last stone of the wall built across the door 
were still stamped upon the cement. Naked feet had 
left their print upon the bed of sand in the corner 
of the mortuary chamber. Nothing was wanting in 
this last refuge of death where reposed for more than 
three thousand years an embalmed bull. There are 
few that would be willing to live alone for four 
years in the Desert, but discoveries like these of the 


* Sixty-five thousand kilogrammes 
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chamber of the Apis of Rameses II. leave emotions 
before which everything else is effaced, and which 
one desires ever to renew. As for the rest, the burial 
was worthy of the prince who ordered the arrange- 
ment, and when one sees at the Louvre the magnifi- 
cent jewels, statuettes, vases, and other objects we 
collected, one understands very well how that in later 
times, when the worship of Serapis was in all its 
glory, one was able to spend, as Diodorus states, 
500,000 francs (£20,000) upon the funeral ceremo- 
nies of a single Apis bull.” * 

At the same time a human mummy was found 
wearing a mask of gold, and jewels of every descrip- 
tion arranged upon the body. The name of Khamuas 
left no doubt upon the mind of the discoverer that 
it was the body of the son of Rameses II., who was 
made high priest of the Temple of Ptah and governor 
of Memphis. The late Dr. Birch supported that view.t 
No subsequent discovery of mummy, coffin, or tomb 
of this prince has since then been made to disturb 
the theory of Dr. Birch t and of Mariette Bey. 

The great value and importance of the discovery 
of the Serapeum is in its confirmation of history and 
chronology by the evidence of numerous dated in- 
scriptions left upon its walls. At certain periods 
and on special occasions, fétes, festivals, &c., the ’ 
votaries of Serapis assembled in the temple and re- 
corded upon stone tablets the particulars and date 
of their celebration. These slabs were deposited 
within the galleries, and upwards of five hundred 
have been thus preserved. 


* Mariette, ‘‘Choix de Monuments et de dessins découverts ou 
exécutés pendant le déblaiment du Sérapéum de Memphis,” p. 8. 
+ See Note 12. { “History of Egypt,” p. 128. 
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An illustration in Mariette’s work * represents one 
of the tablets recording the death of an Apis bull. + 
It shows that the Apis was born on the 7th day, 
2nd month, 16th year of the reign of Necho II. 
The installation in the Temple of Ptah took place on 
the 9th day, 11th month, Ist year of Psammetichus; 
and his “seat in the under-world” (ze. his decease) 
occurred on the 21st day, roth month, 12th year of 
Ouaphres (Apries), at the age of 17 years, 6 months, 
and 5 days. From this it is evident that the reign of 
Psammetichus IJ. was very brief. The death of Apis 
at the age of 17 years, 6 months, and 5 days, leaves 
five years for the kings Necho II. and Psamme- 
tichus II. 

The XXVIth Dynasty B.C. 666 consisted of six 
kings :— 


1. Psammetichus I. 

2. Necho II. The Apis in question was born in the 
sixteenth year of the reign of Necho II. 

3. Psammetichus IJ. The Apis was installed in the 
Temple of Ptah in the first year of this king’s 
reign. 

4. Ouaphres (Apries) The Apis died during the 
twelfth year of the reign of Ouaphres. 

5. Amasis. 

6. Psammetichus ITI. 


These records are therefore of the greatest value to 
Egyptologists. Many other examples could be given 
of tablets which have been translated ;{ all combine 
in generally confirming the established order of suc- 
cession in accordance with the tablet of Abydos, and 


* Plate VII., p. 10, ‘‘ Choix de Monuments,” &c. + See Note 13. 
+ “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 219, &c. 
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the “Book of Kings” of Lepsius (revised, and published 
now at Cairo, “Le Livre des Rois,” by Emile Brugsch 
Bey and Urbain Bouriant, 1887). 

The Apis bulls of the earlier dynasties appear to 
have received much simpler sepulchral attention. If 
the Step Pyramid ever was their mausoleum a sarco- 
phagus for each was certainly not prepared, as none 
have ever been discovered. The bulls were probably 
embalmed only, and bandaged. An order of monks 
was attached to the service of Serapis, members of 
which were found at the Serapeum at Alexandria, 
and also at Memphis.* This we learn from certain 
Greek papyri, which are now at the British Museum 
and at the Louvre, though the date at which the 
order was instituted is not known. These men lived 
in the closest retirement in cells within the temple 
precincts, which they appear never to have left, their 
food being brought to them by their friends or given 
to them by the priests of the temple, and handed to 
them through a window or aperture in the small 
chamber in which they passed their lives. In the 
charming stories of Egyptian life written by Dr. 
Ebers, “The Sisters,’ “QOuarda,’ &c., such scenes 
are most graphically described. This order of monks 
was thus several centuries in advance of the Christian 
ascetics, who retired from the world and all temporal 
affairs and duties, and withdrew into the deserts of 
the Nile Valley, Sinai, and Palestine, and gave them- 
selves up to meditation and prayer, living in tombs 
and caves. Similar austerities were practised by the 
Memphian Serapists and Christian recluses; the 
only difference was in the name of the god- they 
worshipped ! 


* Ebers, “ Egypt,” vol. i. p. 32. 
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LE LOMBVOR TI 


Tomb of Ti—The Ka, or false door—Statues—Serdab—Interesting 
series of illustrations—Pyramid of Unas—Interior—Inscriptions 
and important texts—Mitraheny. 


N leaving the vaults of the Serapeum we re- 
mounted our donkeys and rode across the 
Desert in the bright sunshine, which appeared much 
brighter and hotter after our subterranean rambles, 
and alighted at the tombof Ti. It appears incredible 
that these buried buildings should have once formed 
a regular street of tombs. The deeply-bedded 
avenue of sphinxes before the Serapeum shows that 
in the course of centuries the sand carried by the wind 
from the boundless deserts of the West is capable of 
concealing all relics of the past; many would never 
have been discovered but for historic records, which 
have induced antiquarians to search for them. The 
covering of sand has had a beneficial effect. It has 
preserved the structures and their contents, and more 
especially the paintings upon the walls. The tombs 
of Sakkarah seem to have been more deeply buried 
than the monuments at Ghizeh, although the Sphinx 
and the adjoining temple were more than once buried 


during the present century. This is one of the most 
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extensive, important, and celebrated tombs of the 
ancient empire. It is now approached by a bank of 
sand, which descends to the level of the floor. The 
names and titles of the owner are duly recorded upon 
the walls. Ti was the Chief Commissioner of Works 
for Upper and Lower Egypt, Secretary of State to 
three kings of the Vth Dynasty, and a priest, all 
educated “persons being more or less engaged in 
ministrations to the gods. He lived about 3566 B.C., 
and married a royal princess, who shared his tomb. 
This probably accounts for its magnificence. It 
gives us more illustrations of life in Egypt five 
thousand years ago than any other monument at 
present known. The porch (now blocked with 
sand) gave access to a large chamber thirty feet 
square, originally covered in, but now open to the 
air; the roofing slabs are still upheld by square 
columns round three sides of the court. From the 
further corner a long, narrow, lofty passage leads 
onward, passing a small chamber on the right and 
ending in the Mastaba or chamber, in which is found 
the false or Ka door. It was customary to represent 
the entrance into the under-world by a doorway carved 
in the stone, bearing generally upon the lintel the 
name of the owner of the tomb. It is called the false 
door. The Ka, Genius, Double, or Spiritual - body. 
(for all these terms are used by different authors) 
was supposed to pass through it, and (though in- 
visible) receive the relations and friends who came 
from time to time to visit him. The shaft which 
leads to the Sepulchral Chamber is usually found 
near the False Door, and is generally a perpendicular 
well, but in the Tomb of Ti the shaft did not open 
here. An inclined passage was discovered which led 
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from the centre of the ante-chamber to a vault in 
which the embalmed remains of Ti and his princess 
wife were laid in a sarcophagus. This tomb is the 
only example in which an inclined shaft exists. 

The beautiful statue of Ti, in the Museum at 
Ghizeh, was found with twenty others, more or less 
perfect, in a chamber behind the False Door, called 
the Serdab. These chambers were quite inaccessible, 
the only possible means of entrance was to force a 
passage through the solid masonry. Statues were 
placed in Serdabs as representatives of the deceased ; 
they were believed to be capable of being vivified at 
the return of the soul, should the mummy have been 
violated or destroyed. The only evidences of the 
Serdab in this tomb were small apertures just large 
enough to admit a hand, through which the fragrant 
incense might pass to the presence of the Ka; on 
either side of these openings figures burning incense 
were sculptured. M. Maspero quotes an interesting 
passage, in which the Ka of the deceased says: 
“T have come; I have received my bread joining 
the embalmed offerings to-my members. I have 
breathed the scent of the perfumes and incense.” 
He thinks that these small openings were intended 
to permit the free ingress and egress of the Ka from 
the statues. “The idea that the spirit of the dead 
can pass through a very small opening, but that it 
cannot dispense with a hole altogether, is frequent 
among many nations.” The statue of Ti is sculptured 
in limestone and coloured ; it is six feet seven inches 
in height. Like all examples of the most ancient 
Egyptian figures, it is broadly square-shouldered ; 
the expression of the countenance is gentle, mild, and 
amiable. From motives of cleanliness the ancient 
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Egyptians shaved their heads, and the higher orders 
their bodies also, their ministrations in temple services 
requiring the most perfect cleanliness, constant ablu- 
tions and purifications. We can thus better under- 
stand their sufferings during some of the plagues of 
Egypt, especially those of lice, and of blains and 
boils breaking out upon their bodies, rendering them 
unfit to minister in the temples. Ti is represented 
wearing a wig of artificial hair to protect him from 
the rays of the sun; the modern Egyptian shaves his 
head and wears a turban for the same purpose. Ti 
wears a loose white kilt or shenti, of fine linen, which 
is so arranged as to form a triangular apron in front, 
stiffened by the use of starch or its equivalent, and 
some laundry implement, which answered the pur- 
pose of an ordinary flat iron. This mode or fashion 
marked the period of the Vth Dynasty (and was as 
distinctly a fashion as were the crinolines of 1861 
A.D., which have been immortalised by the pencil 
of the late John Leech), The great interest of 
the tomb of Ti lies in the paintings with which its 
walls, from the porch to the final chamber, are 
adorned. They are for the most part in very good 
preservation. They depict, in a most vivid and 
natural manner, the habits and customs of the 
dwellers on the Nile when Ti was Secretary of State, 
&c. The work is excellent throughout, and all the 
details are most carefully executed and finished ; 
every design was sculptured in low relief and then 
painted ; the colours are wonderfully bright and 
good, but where the tints have faded or peeled off 
the carved design remains, and we see the whole of 
the artist’s subject. In later times painting upon a 
prepared, flat, plastered surface became the rule, 
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unfortunately, for where the colours have perished 
the whole of the original design is lost. The paint- 
ings refer chiefly to rural pursuits—agriculture and 
sport. Ti is represented amidst his cattle, which are 
being counted by a steward. Servants carry corn to 
the poultry farm, where geese are being fattened by 
cramming pellets of meal down their throats ; cranes 
are being fed in the same manner. Pigeons, ducks, 
and geese are represented in great numbers. In the 
distance are gazelles, antelopes, cattle, and goats. 
The originals of many old acquaintances are to be 
seen upon the walls. Amongst them “the oxen 
treading out the corn”—eleven are represented, 
without halter or muzzle! the furthest one is stoop- 
ing down with the intention of eating some of the 
grain. “Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox that treadeth out the corn.’* “Doth God take 
care tor) “oxen? | Above: ‘isan. illustration of 
ploughing with the yoke of oxen, the pair being, as 
now, united by a piece of wood attached to their 
horns; then follows the sower, “Sowing the seed” on 
the moist soil after the subsidence of the inundation ; 
a flock of horned sheep are driven over the ground to 
tread the seed in and solidify the soil. Then comes 
the reaper to the ripened corn ; he is followed by the 
gleaner, and the carrying of the sheaves by asses in 
panniers, under which are bright-coloured saddle- 
cloths with fringes and tassels, as at the present day. 
The drove is headed by a rough shaggy foal. The 
asses have no bridles, and the panniers have no girths 
to keep them in place. One of the loads has become 
displaced. The ass whose load is overbalancing 
has been seized by the head by a man, who is hold- 
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ing on to it tightly, while two others are trying to 
hold the load. The ass is evidently in as awkward a 
temper as an ass can be. He looks obstinate, and 
tries to escape from under his burden. Men and ass 
alike are in earnest. The entire design is clever, 
natural, and humorous. On another portion of the 
wall shipbuilding or forming is represented. The 
workmen ‘are hollowing out a log of timber, and are 
shaping the bow and stern. Their tools are cleverly 
drawn—adzes, axes, chisels, are all formed of flint, 
which was in use until a much later period. The 
heads of the adzes and axes, &c., are attached by 
cords to the handles. 

The largest picture represents a papyrus swamp ; 
the stems of the plants reach far above the heads of 
the tallest of the men in the boats which have entered 
it. In the upper portion, amongst the flowers of the 
papyrus, are a number of birds, with their nests and 
young ones. Ichneumons are climbing up the stems, 
which bend under their weight. Ti (the great man, 
who is drawn three times the size of any one else), is 
standing upon the deck of a boat composed of bundles 
of reeds or papyrus stems bound together by cross 
bands, and is being punted along by a man fore and 
aft. Ti is giving orders to five other men in a similar 
boat. These men, having caught a hippopotamus by’ 
his jaw and neck with a rope, are prepared to attack 
him with a spear, while the huge beast sits at the 
bottom of the river and waits their attack. “Canst 
thou draw out leviathan . .. with a cord that thou 
lettest down?” * Another hippopotamus has caught a 
crocodile by the middle, and is raising it om high in 
his huge mouth as he gives it the death grip which 

SSlobexices: 
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the armour of the crocodile cannot resist. Further 
on another hippopotamus is seen with her calf in the 
water. The effect of water is produced by zigzag 
lines, which represent the glittering wavelets on the 
surface of the river. At a little distance from the 
hippopotamus hunt is a fisherman in a small boat of 
reeds, with a seat in the centre with a back to it. He 
has hooked a fish, and is pulling it out; near his seat 
are provisions, with a bottle and a drinking-cup. The 
water abounds with large fish, representing the various 
sorts which are still found in the Nile. Another 
scene represents a crocodile hunt. The details are 
the same as in the other picture, and the vessels are 
of the same construction. The use of “boats of 
reeds” was very general centuries after the death of 
Ti. “Woe to the land with wings o’ershadowing, 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia . . . that 
sendeth her ambassadors by the sea, even in vessels 
of bulrushes upon the waters.”* Small bundles of 
reeds are still used in Nubia by the natives. The 
“ark” of bulrushes in which the mother of Moses 
placed her infant son was by no means an invention 
of the moment; such “arks” had been in use from 
very early times. Where Ra, the Sun-god, is repre- 
sented passing over the heaven in his boat, the boat 
is formed of bundles of reeds bound together, with 
the prow and stern elevated and generally decorated 
with lotus flowers. The river, flowing as it does from 
one end of the country to the other, naturally affords 
the chief means of communication in Egypt. Boats 
were therefore universally employed ; but all were 
not of the simple bulrush design. In the tomb of Ti 
the hollowing-out process from a log of timber or 
Isa. xvilis 1,2: 
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trunk of a tree is shown, and other vessels are being 
built in the regular way, piece by piece, with mast, 
sail, pulleys, cordage, oars, &c., and they are wonder- 
fully complete for so early a date. 

The ceiling of the chamber is carved in imitation 
of the trunks of palm trees lying side by side. We 
had noticed the same design in the ceilings of the 
large cavérns at the base of the Second Pyramid, the 
“barracks of the builders” ofthe Pyramids. It 
appears to have been the usual custom to reproduce 
the details of the house in the cavern dwelling and in 
the tomb. 

A procession of thirty-six female figures is repre- 
sented; each one differs from the other; their 
hair is long, and hangs over their shoulders. They 
wear a single white semi-transparent garment, reach- 
ing to the ankles, supported by straps over the 
shoulders. Each also wears anklets, bracelets, a 
necklace, and a collar round the throat. It has been 
questioned whether this collar implied serfdom. If 
it were found only upon the thirty-six female figures 
there might be some ground for the idea ; but as the 
Princess Nefer-Hotep, whose costume is identical, 
wears a collar of the exact pattern, we may gather 
that it was the prevailing fashion in jewellery of the 
period. This procession represents “the offering of 
food and drink from the villages on the estate.” By 
the side of each figure the name of Ti and of the 
village is inscribed. Each girl carries a basket on 
her head, in which either bread, fruit, bottles of wine, 
grain, cakes, or other articles are placed. She carries 
in the left hand a duck, pigeon, goose, baskét, or lotus 
flower, while the right supports the load upon her 
head. “ Behold I had three white baskets upon my 
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head, and in the uppermost there was all manner of 
baked meats for Pharaoh, and the birds did eat them 
from off my head.” * 

A ride of two miles across the Desert in the opposite 
direction brings the traveller to the base of the Pyra- 
mid of Unas, the tomb of the last king of the Vth 
Dynasty, 3333 B.c. The exterior is so much decayed 
that it looks more like a natural hill than a structure 
erected by man. It was opened by M. Maspero in 
1881. The approach is by a long, low, square, and 
slanting passage, nearly knee deep in dry, soft, warm 
sand. It was necessary to stoop throughout, and 
finally to crawl through the lowest parts, where three 
granite portcullises had been let down to close the 
way permanently after the body of the king had been 
placed in the sarcophagus. Beyond the last of these 
a corridor leads to the central chambers. A sarco- 
phagus of black basalt, upon which no name is en- 
eraved, still stands at the farther end of the Great 
Chamber. Some very imperfect human remains were 
found within it, now in the Ghizeh Museum; they are 
supposed to be those of Unas, the builder of the 
Pyramid. The broken lid of the sarcophagus lies 
near to it. The walls throughout are covered with 
clear, finely-cut, and delicately coloured inscriptions, 
in which the cartouche of Unas frequently occurs 


Zz l | , but no paintings or scenes of life, sport, 


war of any kind, or of the mysterious journeys of the 

soul after death, are depicted. At the back of the 

sarcophagus the walls were of alabaster, delicately 

coloured and decorated in the usual style of orna- 

ments, suggesting the doors and windows of an 
+S Gens 10,517, 
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Egyptian house. The roof was composed of slabs of 
cream-coloured alabaster, meeting in the centre at a 
steep angle. This large chamber was twenty-five 
feet long by twelve broad. The ceiling of the ante- 
chamber was covered with stars of a light blue or 
green colour. We were surprised to find all within 
so fresh and perfect, while the exterior had crumbled 
down with age. The effect of the magnesium light 
was particularly beautiful, revealing all the secrets of 
the sepulchre of Unas. M. Maspero found within 
this chamber a papyrus of great interest and value, as 
it shows that the theology of Ancient Egypt was as 
clearly defined 3300 B.C. as it was in the days of 
Egypt’s greatest splendour. At the same time were 
found a palette containing paint, left no doubt by the 
artist who decorated the inscriptions upon the walls, 
and a leaden plummet bearing the name of the 
owner, which had unquestionably been used in mark- 
ing out the width of the parallel perpendicular 
columns of inscriptions, the breadth of the plummet 
exactly agreeing with them. It was most impressive 
to stand within the central chamber of a Pyramid by 
the sarcophagus of a king who had been buried there 
fourteen hundred years before Abraham left Ur of 
the Chaldees ! 

On leaving this very interesting monument, we 
rode across the Desert and passed through the village 
of Mitraheny. It consists of a large number of 
square, mud-brick houses set about indiscriminately, 
forming narrow, crooked, and intricate streets. The 
houses rarely exceed a single story in height. 
Where the doors were opened we could see that the 
ceiling was formed of the trunks of palm trees laid 
side by side. It was particularly interesting to find 
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the same construction existing at the present day 
which is represented in the ceiling of the tomb of Ti 
and which prevailed five thousand years ago. 

The village was densely populated, and the donkeys 
threaded their way through the narrow streets and 
turned the sharp corners with an evident knowledge 
of the place, always avoiding, though at times very 
narrowly, the little, dark, unclad children who were 
toddling about everywhere. Many of the older 
children were very good-looking, and one little bright- 
eyed girl, named Zuleika, who ran for some distance 
by my donkey begging for backsheesh, was really 
beautiful. Notwithstanding dirt, over-crowding, and 
utter neglect of all sanitary conditions, fine athletic 
forms and graceful figures are reared at Mitraheny. 
“Burly lads and pretty lasses are bred in such a place 
as this is!” 

Leaving the village, we again entered the palm- 
grove—it looked, if possible, more beautiful in “the 
slanting rays of the evening light ”—and we regained 
our floating home before sunset. As the vessel con- 
tinued her course up-stream to her moorings for the 
night, we watched the fading of the evening light and 
the increasing of the shadows. The central group of 
Pyramids loomed darkly against the pale yellow sky 
on the horizon. In the middle distance were the 
beautiful palm-groves of Memphis, now dark also ; 
and near to us on the river the still darker, bird-like 
sails of the river-boats passing up the stream; while 
overhead the exquisitely transparent afterglow was 
fading into the clear star-light night, the young moon 
adding the charm of her narrow crescent to the cap- 
tivating scene, 
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HE voyage was resumed on the following morn- 

ing by sunrise, when the entire extent of the 
Pyramid region from the north to the south was 
within view. Our old acquaintances of Ghizeh were 
now diminutive triangular forms on the north-western 
horizon, just illuminated by the rays of the newly- 
risen sun. Those at Sakkarah, marked by the Step 
Pyramid, were at a considerable distance. Nearer to 
us were those of Dashoor, the largest of which is 
remarkable from having the upper portion finished at 
a different angle from the lower half. The architect 
commenced with his building at a diminishing angle 
of 60°, and having attained about half of his eleva- 
tion, suddenly drew in his lines and completed it at 
an angle of 45°; this has a very singular effect, and 
renders it unique and unmistakable. It is one of the 
few Pyramids which retains a large portion of its 
external casing of stone. Another of this gtoup, now 
a ruinous heap, was at one time believed to have been 
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of which it was constructed were mud bricks mingled 
with straw. It is now known to have been built 
centuries before the birth of Moses. No less than 
seventy Pyramids have existed within this range of 
view ; fifty of them of large size were in all probability 
the tombs of kings. Indeed the greater number have 
been more or less directly identified with the Pharaohs 
of the first six dynasties. The “Book of Kings” * con- 
tains fifty-one names for the kings of these dynasties, 
covering a period of about 1,500 years, corresponding 
with the usual computation of three generations to a 
century. Pyramid building appears to have ceased 
with the VIth Dynasty. The name of no Pharaoh of 
later date has ever been discovered except in the 
Fayoom. Whether this discontinuance of a long- 
continued practice arose from a change of rulers, from 
foreign invasion, or from internal revolution, is un- 
known, for after the tragic death of the celebrated 
Queen Nitocris, the last representative of the VIth 
Dynasty, all records are most imperfect and frag- 
mentary until the XIth Dynasty, some seven hundred 
years later, when two Pyramids were erected in the 
Fayoom at Hawara, and Illahun, which with one 
small Pyramid on the western shore of the Nile at El- 
Kula, south of Esneh, are the only other Pyramids 
south of Medum, known in Egypt. It was once sup- 
posed that the most ancient Pyramids were erected 
a few miles north of Ghizeh, where the remains of 
Pyramids, with causeways for leading up the stones, 
still exist, and that all later structures proceeded 
regularly to the south. This theory has been proved 
to be groundless, inasmuch as the Step Pyramid of 
Sakkarah is most probably the oldest of all, and if 


* Emile Brugsch Bey and Urbain Bouriant, Cairo, 1887. 
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so is the oldest building in the world; while the 
most southerly Pyramid at Medum was built by 
Seneferu, the last king of the Third Dynasty, and is 
therefore older than the giants of Ghizeh. 

The clearness and transparency of the atmosphere 
render the distances of objects most deceptive. As 
we approached the Pyramid of Medum it appeared to 
be within a short walk of the river bank, whereas the 
distance in a direct line is fully four miles. It is 
called “the False Pyramid,” from an idea that it con- 
sisted chiefly of a mass of rock cased over with 
masonry. It is erected upon a rocky base, which is 
covered with chips and fragments of limestone, and 
resembles a square tower, ending in three step- 
like courses of masonry, which may have suggested 
the idea that it was never completed. Sir Erasmus 
Wilson says: “‘ The reign of Seneferu, though of the 
highest importance to Egyptian history, was brief, so 
brief, in fact, that he was unable to complete his 
Pyramid, which still remains unfinished.” Professor 
Flinders Petrie has, since this account was written, 
very thoroughly explored the Pyramid and its imme- 
diate surroundings. He tells us that the Pyramid 
“ differs in form and construction from almost every 
other Pyramid,” that it was duly completed, and that 
the central portion was not, as had been thought, a 
mass of rock, but an ordinary Mastaba, or tomb, 
upon and over which were built seven successive coats 
of masonry, each of which bore a finished dressed 
surface ; these courses covered, widened, and raised 
the Pyramid until a final coat over all encased the 
slope from top to bottom at one angle.* “The dis- 
covery of the royal cartouche, bearing the name of 

* “Ten Years Digging in Egypt,” p. 142. 
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Seneferu, together with fragments of his wooden 
coffin, established the fact that the Pyramid had been 
the tomb of this monarch. There were evidences 
that it had been entered and plundered at a remote 
period. A great deal of stone had been removed, 
both for building purposes and for burning into lime, 
thus producing the appearance of incompletion. 

The tombs at the base of the Pyramid were of the 
Third Dynasty. They escaped spoliation by the 
plunderers, who may only have directed their ener- 
gies to the destruction of royal tombs and relics. All 
the early art treasures of the Ghizeh Museum, more 
especially the statues of Ra-hotep and the Princess 
Nefert, and the “Geese of the Nile,” were found 
within these tombs. Professor F. Petrie in his work 
“Medum” reproduces many of the paintings found 
by him, which illustrate the habits and customs of the 
dwellers on the Nile at the early period of the Third 
Dynasty, 3600 B.C. 

The Pyramids of Hawarah and Illahun are too 
small and too remote to be distinguished from the 
river. A line of railway from the town of Wasta 
on the river connects it with the Fayoom, an ex- 
tensive province on the west of the Nile, formed 
by a large and deep natural depression amongst 
the Libyan hills, which recede here far away to 
the west. A portion of this hollow was utilised at 
the early period of the XIIth Dynasty, 2300 B.c., by 
Amen-em-hat III., who was the builder of one of the 
Pyramids, and also of the celebrated labyrinth. He 
was the constructor of a canal by which the water of 
the Nile was conveyed to this place, and the supply 
was duly regulated by sluices and flood-gates, by 
means of which a large lake was formed and main- 
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tained at a regular height. By this piece of engineer- 
ing he relieved the district from the pressure of a 
“high Nile,” and reserved in his huge reservoir a 
supply for irrigation. The canal is known by the 
name of the Bahr Yusuf, and has been attributed by 
some to the Hebrew patriarch, the ruler of Egypt 
during th years of plenty and of famine. If he were 
in any way connected with it, it would be in the way 
of restoration and not of original construction, as the 
period of his rule was fully seven hundred years later 
than the reign of Amen-em-hat III. 

Professor F. Petrie spent several successive seasons 
in different portions of the Fayoom, and was most 
successful, discovering the names of Amen-em-hat III. 
and Usertesen II. in connection with the two Pyra- 
mids of Hawara and Illahun by whom they were 
erected, together with important works. Numerous 
ancient dwelling-houses were also cleared, in which 
furniture and utensils of domestic life were found, 
with implements of husbandry, flint and bronze tools, 
moulds for brick-making, plasterers’ tools, a sickle 
with flint-cutting edges, and fire-stick with drills, 
showing that fire and light at that period were 
obtained by friction (the very same process now 
adopted by aborigines in various parts of the world). 
A number of children’s toys were also discovered. 
Beyond the walls of the town a vast cemetery was 
found containing mummies of the latest period, 150 
to 250 A.D. The bodies were most carefully band- 
aged and placed in a light case of papier-maché 
instead of a wooden coffin, wood having become more 
and more scarce in Egypt as time rolled on; each 
one of these mummies bore a portrait of the deceased 
beautifully painted in colours, worked in wax (instead 
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of oil) upon a thin panel of wood, and the portrait 
was placed before the face of the mummy. Some of 
these portraits are exhibited in the entrance hall of 
the National Gallery. Some entire mummies are in 
the second Egyptian room of the British Museum ; 
two of them are remarkable for the elegance of the 
bandaging. Another is the mummy of Artemidorus. 
The surface was coated with stucco and coloured red, 
resembling fine lacquer work. On this are represented 
divinities, Anubis, and the soul revisiting the body ; 
these figures are in gold, and in Greek characters is 
the name Artemidoros. 

It was a curious and interesting sight to witness 
the natives going to their work in the early morning ; 
they often formed long single lines on the top of the 
high bank of the river. They were generally a good 
deal wrapped up about the head and throat, and were 
often followed by camels, buffaloes, and asses for 
work in the fields, ploughing, &c., or for the sakiyehs 
or water-wheels. These files of animals were often 
preceded by an ass’s foal, a shaggy little creature 
which scampered about playfully, and constantly 
reminded us of the illustration in the tomb of Ti. 
Women and girls in dark-blue flowing dresses and 
black veils came down to the river, each one bearing 
on her head the large water-bottle, which when empty 
they carry in any position, but when they had filled 
it, taken a long look at the steamer, and compared 
notes with their companions, they placed it erect 
upon their head, steadied it with one hand, and 
walked away with an easy, graceful step. Such 
figures can only be seen in the East. A lady re- 
marked, “ They might all be queens. I do admire 
their graceful carriage and dignified demeanour.” 
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We noticed that very little care appeared to be taken 
in selecting a suitable point in the river to procure the 
best and purest water; on the contrary, the men with 
their water-skins and the women and girls with 
their water-bottles, came to the ordinary landing- 
places and filled them from the nearest point of the 
river, no matter what might be going on near them. 
Camels, donkeys, and other animals might be brought 
down to drink, buffaloes might be standing splashing 
in the stream, people might be washing their clothes, 
their feet, or bathing in the river, and yet with all this 
going on about them the water was taken just as if 
no impurity could be found in the water of the Nile. 
Water was water to them; what if it had a little 
sediment, they felt no anxiety about typhoid fever. 
It is true that the current is strong, especially in the 
middle of the stream ; foreign matter may therefore 
be rapidly and widely dispersed, but after witnessing 
this general want of care in procuring water we 
avoided the contents of a native water-bottle! The 
Nile water is never so clear or transparent as average 
river water, it contains portions of the minutely 
divided alluvial soil which forms the staple of the 
land of Egypt. As the course of the current varies, 
and the banks are light, portions are constantly fall- 
ing. In many places the banks appeared to be held 
together by the fibrous roots of the date-palm, which 
prove most effectual Where they are high the 
amount of earth falling in is frequently considerable, 
and islands and banks are rapidly formed, which im- 
pede the navigation; for this reason there is no 
steaming after dark, but only so long as the pilot 
and steersman can see distinctly the course and cur- 
rents of the stream. Some idea may be formed of 
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the extent of the change continually taking place 
from the fact that the average annual alteration in the 
position of the various islands with which the Nile 
abounds, and the disappearance of taxed lands from 
the banks and its reappearance elsewhere, amounts to 
twenty thousand acres. The change of position is 
duly recorded by the officials. Islands are often 
known to disappear from one shore and become 
deposited on the other. In such cases, if not claimed 
by the landowner who has sustained the loss, the land 
is cultivated by the inhabitants of the nearest village 
for the season, or so long as it may remain. It may 
possibly remove again either during the inundation or 
by the change of the current. Formerly a landowner 
could pursue his fleeting acres, and claim the first 
island that was deposited in lieu of that which was 
lost, following down the river as far as the Mediter- 
ranean if he so willed, for there was no law to stop 
him ; now he is unable to make any claim beyond the 
boundary of hisown Moudireh. Whenever land is thus 
lost the duty of the owner is to report at once to the 
authorities, who confirm the fact, and instruct the tax 
collectors to cancel their claims for these portions of 
property, the newly-formed areas being duly assessed. 

The river abounds with bird life in every variety. 
Swallows skim its surface continually, and we could 
not help feeling that possibly some of those we saw 
had been reared in our far-off English home, where 
all the summer long they stay with us, twittering 
from the chimney top and straw-roofed cottage. 
That they do revisit the same spot has been proved 
by a small label with address having been attached 
to the legs of birds, who returned with their append- 
age on the following season. Hawks of the size and 
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appearance of our kites sailed aloft, swooping down 
upon a fish or any attractive morsel on the surface of 
the water. The fields, banks, and shallows, the sand- 
banks in the stream, each and all possessed its repre- 
sentative bird. Quails abound at certain seasons on 
the cultivated land. Crows (hooded crows especially), 
pink and white pelicans, scarlet flamingoes, snow- 
white egréts, grey herons, cranes, black and common 
storks, with smaller wading birds, sandpipers, plovers, 
the ruff, with its curious collar of feathers (we saw on 
one occasion upon a sand-bank close to us a small 
family party of these birds, consisting of the parents 
and five tiny young fluffy creatures on slender stilt- 
like legs), Egyptian geese, and beautiful wild ducks 
were abundant. 

About 140 miles south of Cairo the eastern range 
of cliffs approaches the river and finally rises abruptly 
from its bank to the height of several hundred feet. 
Upon their summit stands an ancient Coptic convent, 
said to be the oldest in the land of Egypt; another 
convent is upon the shore of the river. The cliffs are 
called Ghebel-el-Tur, “the Mountain of the Birds.” The 
Arabs tell you that “all the birds assemble here every 
year, and then fly away, leaving one on guard until 
they return.” This story no doubt refers to the 
migration of the storks to Europe, which is as regular: 
an incident in an Egyptian spring as the assembling 
of swallows is with us upon church towers and other 
lofty buildings in the autumn before they leave us 
for the winter months. 

The migratory habits of birds were observed of old. 
“The stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 
times, and the turtle and the crane and the swallow 
observe the time of their coming.” * 

* Jer, viii. 7. 
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These grand cliffs afford shelter to a vast number 
and great variety of birds. A visitor, who climbed 
them to see the convent, states in his private journal 
of forty years ago, that the mountain abounded with 
eagles which were so tame that they allowed him to 
approach them very near. The hawk, the charac- 
teristic bird of Egypt, representing royalty, was 
abundant. The pigeon was called by the ancients 
“The Bird of Heaven” and “The Keeper of Heaven,” 
and was the favourite food of Pharaohs and priests. 

We observed as we passed under this range of cliffs 
that the blue rock-dove or pigeon was most abundant, 
breeding in all the available holes of the rock un- 
molested. The Egyptian pigeon was probably de- 
rived from this stock. No one can be long upon the 
Nile without being astonished at the enormous 
quantities of pigeons that are continually to be seen, 
increasing in numbers as he advances south. They 
are carefully nurtured by the fellahin in every village, 
who construct towers for them; square buildings 
narrowing gradually toward the upper part, a survival 
of ancient Egyptian architecture; they are built with 
mud bricks, worked in with the old and cracked 
water jars from the sakiyehs, making a honeycomb 
structure. Each jar becomes the home of a pair ot 
pigeons, and the walls are alive with birds. Towards 
the top, branches and sticks are worked into the wall 
for the birds to perch and rest upon. The huge 
flights which rose in the air towards evening from the 
dovecotes and turned and flashed in the light of the 
setting sun, often reminded us of the Psalmist’s 
beautiful simile: “Though ye have lien among the 
pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that is 
covered with silver wings, and her feathers with 
yellow gold” (Psa. Ixviii. 13). 
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HE limestone range to the south of the Ghebel- 

el-Tur recedes slightly from the river, the land 
available for cultivation forms a mere belt of verdure 
by the river-side. About thirty miles: beyond “ The 
Bird Mountain” the renge assumes the name of 
Ghebel-Beni-Hasan, so called from a tribe of Arabs 
who settled there and built a town. Their name, 
“ Beni-Hasan,” is attached to these ancient Egyptian 
sepulchres, which are excavated in the rock at 
a considerable elevation above the Nile. It is a . 
very unusual thing for tombs to be found on the 
eastern shore of the Nile. The religious opinions 
of the ancient Egyptians rendered it almost essen- 
tial to a happy burial that it should take place on 
the western shore, in the Land of Amenti and of 
the setting sun! Possibly the remoteness*.of the 
Western Desert, which is fully ten miles off, or the 
occupation of that region by an unfriendly popula- 


tion, may have rendered it generally inaccessible. 
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Whatever may have been the cause, we have the fact 
that tombs are found upon the eastern shore, both at 
Beni-Hasan, El-Bersheh, and still further south at 
El-Kab. These tombs are all excavated from the 
solid rock of the mountain side, and are constructed 
exactly in the usual manner with the false or Ka 
door, these Ka doors facing the west almost without 
exception. This proves that the religious belief of 
the inhabitants of Menat-Khufu, the Egyptian name 
of the town to which the occupants of these tombs 
once belonged, was identical with that of the other 
provinces and nomes of Egypt; that the abode of 
the departed was in the west. 

The long row of dark apertures, which form the 
entrances to the tombs, came into view on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day of our voyage, and shortly 
afterwards the steamer drew up alongside the landing- 
place of the village. Having been warned that the 
inhabitants bore anything but a high character, we 
remained quiet spectators of all that was going on, 
and when arrangements had been made by the 
proper authorities we landed, and mounting the 
selected animals, proceeded on our way through the 
village, which swarmed with children, the little ones 
in nature’s simple costume. Many ran by our side 
and offered for sale prettily made bead necklaces 
and bracelets, others clamoured for backsheesh, and 
even the tiny ones held out their little hands and 
whispered “’sheesh!” The road led through the 
usual grove of date-palms, by which every village 
appears to be surrounded, across fields of beans in 
full flower, which filled the air with fragrance, and 
through the crops of growing corn to the Desert. I 
noticed a thistle having very long, sharp, ray-like 
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spines all around the flower. My donkey-boy said, 
“Dat bad! make bad foot!” And most unquestion- 
ably an unprotected foot would suffer terribly from 
such a plant, which merited the motto of the national 
flower of Scotland, “Nemo me impune lacessit.” In 
about an hour we reached the base of the mountain, 
where the ruined village marks the effect of the stern 
vengeance “of Mahomet Ali, who exterminated the 
entire population of the Beni-Hasan, as they were 
known to be a turbulent and thievish race. The 
present residents retain in a measure the evil repute, 
whether they deserve it or not. The officers of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, who have resided for a 
long time among them during the exploration and 
copying of the tombs, speak favourably of the people. 
The ruins of the village looked desolate and deserted, 
they are supposed to be haunted (they no doubt are 
by jackals, hyzenas, and other doleful creatures). We 
dismounted at the base of the cliff in the Desert, 
where numerous mummy-pits have been formed. It 
was the burial-place of the ordinary population of the 
city of Menat-Khufu. The ascent to the terrace on 
which the tombs are excavated is over a long and 
gradual slope of rock and debris, in which numerous 
fossils were found, showing that the rock was the 
nummulitic limestone. The bed of rock selected by 
the masons of old for tombs appears to be of the 
finest grain and quality, and was probably the best 
for working of the entire cliff. There are thirty-nine 
tombs already opened out, of which the larger number 
are plain; twelve are more or less decorated, and 
eight are of especial interest and importance from the 
beautiful paintings which adorn their walls. They 
have all been excavated side by side in one long row. 
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A broad road or terrace extends the entire leneth of 
the excavations. A most beautiful and extensive 
view is obtained of the Nile Valley, north, south, and 
west. In the foreground the cliff descends to the 
barren desert, edged with a narrow band of green 
cultivated soil; then flows the river, beyond which 
stretches the broad expanse of cultivated land nearly 
ten miles wide, up to the Western Desert and the 
mountain range. The Nile winds beautifully in the 
midst, flowing between the numerous islands, and 
gleaming here and there in the sunlight; while the 
picturesque sails of the vessels descending the river 
give life to the scene. Ina valley near is a cavern, 
dedicated by Thothmes III. to Seckét, the Lioness- 
goddess of Bubastis ; it also bears the name of Seti I. 
It is known by the name of Speos-Artemidos, the 
Cavern of Artemis, Diana, or Seckét. We devoted 
all the time at our disposal to the tombs of Beni- 
Hasan, three of which are especially interesting ; 
they were prepared by Amen-em-hat, and Khnem- 
Hotep I. and II. These individuals are described as 
hereditary princes and chiefs of the Oryx, or Antelope 
Nome, during the XIIth Dynasty, 2500 B.c. They 
evidently held the positions of viceroys, enjoying all 
the power of royalty with simple allegiance to the 
reigning Pharaoh. The names of Amen-em-hat L., 
Usertesen I., and Usertesen II., Pharaohs of this 
dynasty, occurring in these special tombs, mark their 
date. The illustrations upon the walls are unfor- 
tunately only in colour upon a flat plastered surface, 
where the design has become obscure or has faded, 
the whole is occasionally lost; much, however, re- 
mains, and, thanks to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
has been preserved. The result has now been placed 
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in the hands of the subscribers in the form of two 
magnificent volumes of the greatest value and interest. 
In the tomb of Khnem-Hotep II. (No. 3), who died 
during the sixth year of Usertesen II. (the Pharaoh 
who erected the obelisk now standing at Heliopolis), a 
very interesting illustration is given of the arrival of 
a tribe of Asiatics (frequently used as an illustration 
of the Hekrew Patriarchs reaching Egypt, it repre- 
sents a similar event, but one which occurred centuries 
before their time). The inscription informs us that 
they are “Amu who have brought to Khnem-Hotep 
the paint for the eyebrows from the country of 
Pitshu.” In the picture on the wall the Viceroy is 
drawn of enormous size, surrounded by his dogs. An 
official of his household, the major-domo, or “mer-pa,” 
presents him with a sheet of papyrus upon which is 
inscribed the names of the visitors and the purpose 
of their journey. The countenances are Semitic ; 
the Sheik is foremost, and the inscription states that 
he is Hak, or prince, of the Abisha, or Amu. He 
leads an ibex, and is followed by a man leading a 
second ; the men of the tribe follow with the women 
and children, some in panniers on asses. Loaded 
asses and a guard bring up the rear. The colouring 
is very fine ; the patterns of the costumes are minutely 
drawn, and the flowers of the lotus lily are beautifully 
executed. 

Other pictures exhibit Khnem-Hotep hunting the 
hippopotamus and wild fowl, throwing his stick 
amongst the flying birds, or catching them in a clap- 
net. He is seen overlooking his farm labourers at 
their work. The entrance to the tomb is by a porch, 
which is adorned by two fluted columns. The roof 
of the chamber was supported by four similar columns, 
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portions of which remain. Opposite the door was a 
statue of the owner of the tomb. 

The tomb (No. 2) bearing the name of Amen-em- 
hat is entered by a porch with two columns. The 
roof of the tomb is supported by four columns, three 
of which are perfect, one is broken in the middle, a 
large portion remains suspended from the ceiling like 
a stalactite, the base is like the stalagmite below. 
The roof is beautifully decorated with various designs. 
Down the centre of each of the three vaulted ceilings 
is a broad stripe representing a beam of wood. The 
walls are covered with seven or eight rows of paint- 
ings. The upper series represents the manufacture 
of sacrificial knives and similar implements from flint; 
the second, sandal-makers, carpenters, coopers, glass- 
blowers seated by the furnace and shaping bottles, 
&c.; others weighing the ingredients in scales, &c. 
The next series represents a potter’s factory, working 
the clay, and moulding vessels on the wheel ;* the 
vineyard, the vintage, treading out the grapes in the 
wine-press, bottling the wine in large jars, and sealing 
the stoppers. Other scenes represent fishing, cutting 
the fish open and drying them in the sun (represented 
also at Medum in the Third Dynasty). Another is 
a “musical at-home”: two harpists, a sistrum player, 
and others are helping to entertain the visitors. Then 
there are hunting scenes in the desert, dancing, 
wrestling, in which every conceivable position is 
represented. Below these are agricultural illustra- 
tions, commencing with cattle swimming through the 
waters of the inundation, sowing the seed, hoeing, 
reaping, treading out the grain and storing it in 
granaries. A few scenes represent military man- 
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ceuvres ; one the funeral procession of the mummy, 
accompanied by boats upon the river, killing oxen 
and preparing for the funeral meals. The minute 
accuracy of the drawings and colouring was especially 
shown in a girl carrying a basket of offerings upon 
her head and a pin-tailed duck in her hand, the two 
long feathers of the tail being most correctly drawn 
and true to nature. These paintings show that 
although 4,500 years have rolled away the various 
species of animals and birds have retained their 
distinct and marked features in their state of nature 
without exception; it is only in confinement that 
hybrid races are produced. 

After we had left the tombs a young Arab rode up 
to the terrace upon a young and handsome horse of 
the true desert breed. The owner was evidently a 
person of distinction, though his costume was plain, 
and the caparison of his steed of the simplest 
character. He sat with grace and ease, spoke briefly 
with the Arabs in attendance, and then galloped 
away across the Desert, where he was met by three 
other horsemen. The incident added greatly to the 
interest of the scene, and was most appropriate—“the 
right man, and the right horse, in the right place!” 

Resuming our voyage we passed through the 
richly cultivated plain which we had seen from the 
terrace on high. Irrigation by shadoofs and sakiyehs 
was universal ; the crops were varied and abundant. 
Sugar-cane was cultivated to a very large extent, the 
canes frequently attaining the height of ten feet. 
Several large sugar factories have been erected at 
different centres; one has been built at Rdda, where 
we anchored for the night after sunset. An invitation 
was sent to us to visit the factory. We were first 
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shown over the crushing room, in which the canes are 
passed between powerful rollers, squeezing out the 
juice, which flows in a small channel to the boiling 
apparatus. The canes are then steamed and passed 
through another set of rollers, which extract the 
remainder of the juice. The crushed canes are con- 
veyed by an endless belt to trucks, which carry them 
to the furnaces for fuel. Coal is too expensive, but 
bean-straw is comparatively cheap and is extensively 
used. The boiling juice in the huge cauldron re- 
sembled seething mud in the crater of a volcano. 
When sufficiently boiled, it is passed from one evapo- 
rating pan to another until the molasses separate and 
the sugar crystallises. The heat was intense and the 
noise of the machinery overpowering. It was a great 
relief to leave the turmoil and come out into the 
bright moonlight, where crews of different boats were 
grouped around small fires on the river bank enjoying 
their evening meal and cigarettes. They formed.a 
peaceful, pleasant, and picturesque contrast to the 
scenes we had just quitted. 

Beyond Roda the Desert approaches very closely 
to the eastern shore for a considerable distance; in 
many places there is no cultivable land at all. Here 
and there may be seen the domed tomb of a Sheik 
sheltered by a few graceful palm trees, with the 
feathery foliage waving above it; no other sign of life 
is to be seen. The following morning we passed the 
tombs of El-Bersheh, dating from the XIIth Dynasty. 
In one of these, bearing the name of Tehuti-Hotep,* 
is the celebrated illustration of the removal of a 
colossal sitting statue upon a sledge, drawn by ropes 
by four rows of men of forty-three in each row ; others 

* Egypt Expedition Fund, El-Bersheh. 
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walk by the side with rollers and spare ropes, and 
relays of men march alongside. 

The ruins of Tell-el-Amarna are found about 180 
miles south of Cairo on the eastern bank of the Nile. 
This city was built by Amenophis IV., or Khu-en- 
Aten, the son of the great Amenophis III., and of the 
beautiful Mesopotamian Princess Tia, who introduced 
the Asiatic form of sun worship, which was most 
repugnant to the priests of Amen-Ra. They wor- 
shipped the concealed sun after his setting, and in 
his passage through the unseen world. This embodied 
the doctrine of the resurrection. Khu-en-Aten was an 
adorer of the Aten, or disk of the sun. Representa- 
tions occur of the rays proceeding from the sun to this 
king and his family. These rays terminate in hands 
holding the sign of life, &c., &c., implying that the 
sun was the giver of all good things. This heresy, 
as it was termed by the priests of Amen-Ra, caused 
Khu-en-Aten to leave Thebes, and establish his own 
royal city, Hut-Aten, now known as Tell-el-Amarna. 
These ruins have been fully explored, and Professor 
F. Petrie has issued a most interesting and valuable 
account of his researches, fully illustrated.* The 
ruins, tombs, and alabaster quarries are situated at 
some distance from the river, in the Desert. Tell-el- 
Amarna has been brought prominently before the 
learned world through the discovery by a peasant 
woman, in 1887, of a large number of clay tablets 
like the well-known Assyrian tablets, inscribed with 
cuneiform characters. These were secured by the 
British Museum and the Museums of Ghizeh and 
Berlin, and proved to have been the royal and official 
correspondence between the Court of Egypt and the 


* “ Tell-el-Amarna,” 1894. 
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governors of various Asiatic provinces which had 
been conquered two hundred years before by 
Thothmes III. A single tablet, identical with this 
series, was found in 1892 by Mr. Bliss while engaged 
in exploring Tell-el-Hesy in South Palestine, the 
ancient Lachish. As the contents of the tablets 
possessed by the British and Berlin Museums have 
been published, students are able to avail themselves 
of the important records once preserved in the 
Library or Record Chamber of Khu-en-Aten at Tell- 
el-Amarna, and to study the history of Egypt and 
its provinces in Western Asia in the sixteenth 
century B.C. 

The lofty cliffs of Ghebel-Abou-Feda rise immedi- 
ately from the bank of the river. The mark attained 
by the inundation is very clearly drawn some twenty 
feet above the ordinary level of the water. The cliffs 
are of limestone, and contain many fissures and clefts 
in which, under ordinary circumstances, ferns and 
other shade-loving plants would abound; but the 
atmosphere is too dry, and the absence of rainfall 
deprives the rocks of any moist filtration to support 
vegetable life. We looked carefully for its signs, but 
in vain. Numerous excavations show the work of 
man, and at the southern end of the range certain 
caverns and tombs contain vast numbers of the 
mummies of crocodiles, varying in size from the baby 
reptiles to full-grown adults. Beyond this range the 
valley again widens out; large flocks of sheep and 
goats were in the fields, and the greatest activity pre- 
vailed in irrigating and cultivating the land; the 
western shores become more thickly wooded. Ship- 
building was being carried on in certain places high 


up on the river bank. The work is completed by the 
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time of the inundation, so that when the river rises 
the vessels are floated off without trouble. 

The scenery increased in beauty as we proceeded, 
and in the afternoon the minarets and palm groves of 
Assiout rose before us on the western bank. A large 
number of vultures, off duty, were basking in the sun 
upon the sandbanks and islands in the river; these 
birds differ very much in appearance from ihe eagle 
tribe, whose plumage is generally clean and present- 
able in a state of nature. The vulture never appears 
to trouble himself with such unnecessary matters as 
“brushing up,” he seems to consider that as his voca- 
tion in life is “scavenging” whenever opportunity 
occurs, cleanliness is perfectly unnecessary. “ Where- 
soever the carcase is there will the eagles (vultures) 
be gathered together.” These birds possess a wonder- 
ful instinct with regard to death. This was so fully 
recognised of old that the figure of a vulture was used 


aS © as its emblem or ideogram. 
Be py 


Assiout is the largest and most picturesque town 
of Upper Egypt. It is situated a mile and a half 
from the river, and is the present terminus of the 
Cairo railway. During the Nile campaign, Assiout 
was the port of embarkation for the troops proceeding 
to the Soudan, when the quay presented a very busy 
scene as vessel after vessel left for the south. 

A gay crowd of Arabs, soldiers, fellahin, and 
donkey-boys with their donkeys, awaited our arrival. 
Many of the white donkeys were really magnificent 
creatures, the largest and best altogether that we had 
hitherto seen, Cairo not excepted, they “held their 
heads remarkably well, and looked very handsome 
in their bright-coloured trappings. Many of them 
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were soon engaged in carrying visitors. Having been 
confined simply to deck exercise, we gladly availed 
ourselves of the opportunity of a quiet stroll towards 
the town. 

A canal, conveying water from the Nile to the 
Bahr Yusuf, which was specially constructed to 
supply the province of the Fayoom with water, is 
crossed by a picturesque bridge. Upon the banks of 
the canal, and also upon the river side, were con- 
siderable numbers of the great pied kingfisher, a bird 
we had not seen before (except at the Zoo). 

Assiout is surrounded with walls, apparently old, 
and the entrance, commanded by a fortified gateway, 
opens upon a square pleasantly sheltered by large 
trees, under whose shade picturesque groups of the 
inhabitants were conversing, and smoking cigarettes, 
A large palace, surrounded by gardens and sheltered 
by palms, forms a striking feature of this populous 
city, which is computed to contain upwards of thirty 
thousand inhabitants. The mosques are numerous, 
and their elegant minarets add very greatly to the 
beauty. of the scene; one of them is especially 
remarkable for its great height and perfect form. 

The streets of the city are narrow, irregular and 
badly paved. The houses seldom exceed two stories 
in height, those of the poorer classes are of one story, 
and miserable structures. “Where thieves break 
through and steal;” “He would have watched, and 
not have suffered his house to be broken up,” or 
“broken through.”* Nothing would be easier than to 
“break through” these frail walls, which appear scarcely 
strong enough to sustain their own weight with that 
of the flat roof above. In Egypt palm trees abound ; 

* Matt. vi. 19, xxiv. 43 ; Luke xii. 30. 
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their trunks are used for the roofs of houses, which 
are universally flat, and not domed as in Palestine 
and other Eastern countries where wood is scarce. In 
Egypt the dome is confined almost entirely to the 
mosque, the tomb, and the public bath. The house- 
top is continually resorted to by the inmates of the 
dwelling, who may generally be seen in the evening 
enjoying “the fresh air and conversing with their 
friends and neighbours upon the roofs near. “There 
shall be lamentation upon all the house-tops.” * 
“That preach ye upon the house-tops.” + “ Peter 
went up upon the house-top to pray,” t &c., &c. The 
parapets which protect the roofs of many of the 
houses in Assiout have elegant designs of open work. 
The construction of the parapet was strictly enforced 
by the Mosaic Code when the Israelites had come 
into possession of “the Promised Land.” “When 
thou buildest a new house then thou shalt make a 
battlement for thy roof; that thou bring not blood 
upon thy house if any man fall from thence,” § &c. 
The importance of this is fully realised in witnessing 
the universal use of the house-top. 

A curious tradition exists among the Coptic 
Christians of Assiout, that our Lord, with St. Joseph 
and the Virgin Mary, went there when they fled 
into Egypt, when Herod sought “the young child to 
destroy him.” It would have inflicted upon the Holy 
Family an unnecessarily long journey; they were 
equally safe at Babylon (or Old Cairo), where Coptic 
tradition has also located them. No town is named 
in the Gospel narrative; Egypt alone is recorded, 
“Out of Egypt have I called My Son.” => 


* Jer. xlvitieg3: yp Matt. x) 2708 ap ACIS XQsm nS DCUtsExeTie se 


CHAPTER XVI 


ASSIOUT 


Assiout—Anpu or Anubis—Lycopolis—Mountain cemetery—“ Tomb 
of the Sacred Wolf ”—Meri-ka~Ra—Hyzena—Bishop Gobat— 
Bazaars—Doum-palm. 


“HE modern name of Assiout is a modification 
of the ancient name of the city Siaut-Lyco- 
polis. The god of the city was Anpu, Anubis, or 
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“the opener of the way” (from Ap- “to open”; uat, 
“the way”), represented by a jackal, or by a human 
form with a jackal’s head. He was one of the chief 
gods of Amenti, the land of departed souls, the god 
of the embalmers, and the guardian of tombs; he is 
sometimes called the “Chief of the Mountain,” from 
the fact that tombs are generally excavated in the 
cliffs and valleys of the western range of mountains. 
Anpu was also the guide of the souls after death ; his 
duty was to attend them in “the Judgment Hall of 
the two truths.” “ Anubis may be considered to answer 
to death in a good sense, as the departure of the soul 
from the body on its way to a better state, and is 
only applied to mankind.” * The figure of this god 


* “ Ancient Egyptians,” iii. p. 160, new ed. 
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as a jackal on a pedestal is constantly seen in tombs, 
and occurs as the jackal-headed human being on 
mummy cases, and in inscriptions, but wherever it 
appears it implies his connection with the departed as 
custodian, protector, or attendant. A remarkable 
and very interesting illustration of Anubis engaged 
in this duty, occurs in a papyrus where the mummy 
of aking is represented lying on the funeral couch 
with a lotus flower at the head.* Anubis is standing 
by the side of the mummied form. A human-headed 
bird (representing the soul of the deceased) hovers 
above, in one of its hands (for it has hands and arms 
as well as legs and wings) it holds a miniature sail of a 


ship a, the emblem of wind and of breath, and in the 
other the sign of life + (immortality, the life or exis- 


tence of the gods). The belief thus illustrated was that 
when these two symbols of life and breath touched 
the mouth and nostrils of the deceased, he then awoke 
from the deep slumber of the tomb and lived again! 
Surely we have here a survival of the Patriarchal 
tradition, which the author of the Pentateuch has 
preserved to us in Gen. ii. 7, “And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul”! This illustration exhibits very distinctly 
two prominent articles of the religious opinions of 
the ancient Egyptians—“the immortality of the 
soul” and “the resurrection of the body.” 
Lycopolis is of Greek derivation, meaning “The 
City of the Wolf.” The animal worshipped here was, 
however, not the wolf, but the jackal, the representa- 


* Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 158. 
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tive of Anpu or Anubis. Plutarch, who lived in the first 
century of the Christian era, says that “ The inhabi- 
tants of Lycopolis were the only Egyptians who ate 
the sheep, because the wolf, whom they revere as a 
deity, preyed upon the flocks.” Plutarch may have 
been correct as regards his own time, but knew 
nothing of the customs of the ancients; he only 
knew Egypt after her decline and fall, when all her 
old glory and power had passed away, and when her 
ancient language itself was imperfectly understood. 
The mountain range in which the celebrated tombs 
are situated is about three miles from the river. A 
large mound, the summit of which rises above the 
flood of the highest inundation, was formed in ancient 
times to connect the river with the city of Anpu of 
Siaut, and its cemetery in the western hills beyond, 
and still forms the way of approach to both. The 
road is pleasantly shaded by trees for the greater part 
of the way. It was interesting to watch the active 
life which prevailed on every side in the cultivation 
of the soil and irrigation of the crops. Fellahin were 
coming in large numbers in every direction with 
camels laden with country produce, camels for sale, 
donkeys with panniers of grain, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, &c., all proceeding towards the city. We dis- 
mounted at the base of the mountain and made the 
ascent on foot. The mountain is perfectly honey- 
combed with tombs and mummy-pits, tier above tier ; 
the amount of dead consigned to this rock must have 
been enormous. The debris by the roadside exceeds 
that at Sakkarah, portions of mummy cases, mummy 
cloths, bones, and skulls, were to be seen constantly. 
We were able to make a collection of specimens of 
genuine mummy cloth of various textures, coarse, 
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medium, and fine, all of unquestionable antiquity. 
The great cavern in which the animal mummies have 
been found, called “the Tomb of the Sacred Wolf,” 
was first visited. It is probably an enlarged natural 
cavern. We then visited the tombs devoted to 
humanity ; the most ancient dates from the XIIIth 
Dynasty, 2200 B.c. The walls were as fully covered 
with illustrations and inscriptions as those of Beni- 
Hasan, and like them have suffered from decay and 
injury by the early Christians. One tomb bears the 
name of Meri-ka-Ra, “the loved image of Ra.” The 
equipment of the infantry of the Egyptian army of 
the period is illustrated on the walls; they are armed 
with spear, sword, and a shield large enough to pro- 
tect the whole body of the soldier. This confirms 
the account given by Xenophon of the same troops 
in his day. He tells us that these soldiers formed a 
solid phalanx or square of men, one hundred on each 
side, the mass containing therefore ten thousand 
men. Xenophon wrote about 1,600 years after this 
illustration was painted; the artist has been dead 
4,100 years! The tombs are extensive and numerous. 
The view from the highest terrace is extremely fine ; 
far more extensive than from Beni-Hasan, having in 
addition the picturesque and beautiful city in the fore- 
ground. On our way down an Arab exhibited a fine: 
hyena, safely muzzled ; the brute looked ugly and 
savage, though the hyena is said to be less aggres- 
sive than many other wild animals. They are not 
infrequently found in tombs and caverns. The late 
Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, used to relate an incident 
of his own personal experience which impressed him 
deeply all his life. When a young man he felt much 
discouraged with the work of the Mission in which 
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he was engaged, and was one day walking in the 
country when he entered a cavern, read a portion of 
Scripture, and spent a long time in meditation and 
prayer for God’s blessing. He felt a weight lifted 
from his mind, and rose to quit the cave, when he 
saw that he had been all the while in a den of 
hyenas, but the God of Daniel had shut their 
mouths that they had not hurt him. 

We returned through the densely crowded streets of 
the city, the market-square, and the bazaars. It was 
a very curious experience to ride in and out amongst 
camels (of which there were large numbers for sale), 
buffaloes, donkeys, sheep, goats, sacks of grain, and 
piles of sugar canes. We rode through the Cob- 
blers’ Bazaar, where numbers of men were squatting 
on the ground on either side of a street mending 
shoes and leather articles. The bazaar buildings are 
old, lofty, covered in, and very extensive, but they pos- 
sess no claim to architectural effect. They appeared 
to be older than the bazaars of Cairo. They con- 
tained all the various articles usually found in these 
places, including the earthenware, for which Assiout 
is famous, in its red and its black varieties. The 
trafic was enormous; our large party was soon 
absorbed and lost in the moving mass of camels, 
donkeys, men, women, and children ; it was perfectly 
bewildering for a time, and impossible for two to 
keep together, but each donkey-boy managed with 
shouting, pushing, and hitting, to get his animal and 
the rider under his charge safely through the crowd, 
and we soon left the city behind. Upon the quay 
we found vendors of all kinds of articles, antiquities 
(from the tombs), the Assiout earthenware, beadwork, 
bracelets and trinkets, gorgeous silk handkerchiefs, 
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ebony and other walking sticks, &c., &c. A wild- 
looking Arab with a very ragged coat, once “of many 
colours,” red, yellow, and blue, but which with dirt 
and age were blended into an approximate uniformity 
of colour, was begging for alms, and being half-witted 
was regarded with reverence by the Mahometans. 
Two men, one with a reed-pipe and another with a 
small drurff played with the fingers, produced a com- 
bined sound not unlike bagpipes, to which a girl 
danced. The motions of her body were very different 
from our ideas of dancing; this was a snake-like 
motion of the arms, back, and lower limbs, with 
scarcely any motion of the feet. It was a peculiar 
but by no means a pleasing exhibition. 

The voyage was resumed at noon, when we again 
passed through very lovely scenery. The doum-palm 
was first seen. It is not found north of Assiout, but 
from thence it becomes more and more frequent on 
the journey south. Its habit is very different from 
that of the date-palm; the trunk divides into two 
large branches at a few feet from the ground, these 
again divide, and continue to do so to their ex- 
tremities ; the leaves are large, fan-shaped, and are 
used for making carpets, bags, and baskets. The 
fruit is said to resemble the flavour of gingerbread, 
and is sent in large quantities to Cairo, where it is . 
sold at a low price. The nut is the article known 
as vegetable ivory, of which many toys, beads for 
rosaries, and other small and ornamental objects are 
manufactured. Later in the day we passed the tomb 
of a Mahometan saint on the western bank of the 
Nile. His especial claim to sanctity consisted in 
having lived a long lifetime on this spot in the open 
air, nude, sitting or lying down, but never standing 
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erect. He never washed. Mahomet, the dragoman, 
described him, “I see him, see him often. He black 
like buffalo! When he die they wash him, the first 
time!” This anchorite was considered especially 
holy, and was fed by the natives who desired his 
prayers, as did those who passed upon the river. 

The following morning we passed Girgeh and 
Bellianeh, the nearest towns to the ruins of the 
sacred city of Abydos, which were left to be visited 
on the voyage down the Nile. 

The ship continued her course until sunset, when 
one of the grandest combinations of colour covered 
the heavens that it was possible to witness. Neither 
words nor painting could impart a fair idea of the 
exquisite and magnificent shades of the sunset and 
after-glow. All seemed impressed with the grandeur 
of the scene, and many eyes were moist with tears. 

A young lady very appropriately expressed her 
feelings on the occasion in the words of the hymn :— 


“Thou, who hast given me eyes to see, 
And love a sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And read Thee everywhere.” 


CHAPTER # xa It 


DENDERAH 


Denderah—Antiquity of Hathor, or Nature-worship here—The Great 
Temple—Arks or shrines—The Sistrum—Mariette’s descrip- 
tion—The small Temple of Osiris—Typhonium—Mammisi— 
Sacred Cow—Sepoys—Sacrifice. 


OON after daybreak the vessel was again in 
motion, and by half-past seven o’clock had 
reached the nearest landing-place to the ruined 
temples of Denderah, the ancient Tentyra, “Ta- 


en-Hathor,” “the Land of MHathor,” 1M 


The mountain chains recede considerably and thus 
form a very extensive and beautiful plain, on the 
western side of which the ruins are found, a good 
half-hour’s ride from the river. The village swarmed 
with unclad boys whose heads had been shaved 
close except upon the scalp, where a tuft or two of - 
hair was left. The girls were semi-clad. All had 
flowers and fruit, which they offered for sale. 
Shadoofs were in full work. My companion 
computed the average quantity of water raised daily 
by a shadoof at six thousand gallons. The goat-skin 
bucket was taken at ten gallons, and was timéd to one 
elevation a minute; this would produce fully the 


estimated quantity during the hours of work between 
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sunrise and sunset. The crops were very forward ; 
in the Thebaids the Copts always have cakes made of 
the new wheat of the year at Easter! 

The two temples of Denderah are beyond the 
cultivated land. The large one has no “ double- 
winged ” towers or hypzthral court ; an elaborately 
decorated doorway in the centre of the wall of en- 
closure was all that was ever constructed by the 
builders of this latest temple. This doorway gave 
access to the “Court of Heaven,” as the area before 
the temple was called. Professor Maspero says, “Most 
of the famous sanctuaries, Denderah, Edfou, and Aby- 
dos, were founded before Mena by the Hor-shesu.” * 

Khufu erected a temple at Denderah to the goddess 
Hathor. “In the Temple of Denderah is also found 
a mention of Pepi, who, after Khufu, executed works 
at this sanctuary.” + “The stone documents which 
were discovered by Professor Duemichen upon the 
building are important contributions to the history of 
this temple, and bear witness to us that Thothmes 
III. likewise erected in a worthy manner the temple 
dwelling to the holy goddess Hathor, a local form of 
the heavenly Isis-Sothis, and regulated her service on 
feasts and festivals."{ “King Thothmes III. has had 
this building erected in memory of his mother, the 
goddess Hathor, the Lord of An, the eye of the 
sun, the heavenly Queen of the Gods. There was 
found the great ground plan in the town of An § in 
ancient drawing, upon a roll of leather of the time of 
Hor-shesu. It was found in the interior of the brick 
wall of the south side of the temple in the reign of 


* “ Archzeology,” p. 61. 
+ Brugsch’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. i. p. 98. 
¢ Ibid., voli. p. 402. § The ancient name for Ta-en-Hathor. 
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Pepi.” From these extracts we obtain a summary of 
the history of the Hathor Temples of Denderah. (1) 
A sanctuary in prehistoric times. (2) A temple built 
by Khufu, 3733 B.C., the original plan of which was 
found in the temple by Pepi-Meri-Ra, B.c. 3200, who 
added considerably to it. (3) After a period of 1600 
years Thothmes III. found it necessary to rebuild the 
temple upon the original plan. This structure 
remained for 1400 years, when Ptolemy XI. pulled it 
down, and erected the (4) present building, which 
has stood longer than either of its predecessors. We 
have no statement to the effect that it was built upon 
the same plan, but in all probability the form was 
identical. Mariette says: “ This is one of the best 
preserved and most important of Egypt’s temples. 
It was built like all others in the centre of a vast 
encircling wall of crude bricks, which was so high and 
so thick that when the two gates were closed through 
which alone admission was obtained, nothing could 
be seen or heard of what was taking place inside. 
The history of this temple of Denderah may be 
summed up in a few words. Its foundations were 
laid under Ptolemy XI. ; its construction was finished 
under Tiberias; and its decoration under Nero. 
Jesus Christ was living in Palestine while this temple 
was being completed.’* The fact that it is the first. 
temple usually seen by a traveller, together with the 
beauty, and the grand and majestic proportions of 
the building, invariably make a deep impression upon 
the memory ; every one is fascinated with Denderah. 

The large temple faces the north, a broad way led 
across the court to the portico. On the lofty 
cornice is represented a grand procession in honour 


* “Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 126. 
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of the goddess. The noble hall below it contains 
twenty-four lofty and massive columns in four rows 
of six each. Every one bears the Hathor-headed 
capital, which is met with here for the first time. 
These capitals are square, and bear on each side a 
woman’s head in high relief; the hair is confined 
over the forehead by three bands ; it falls behind the 
ears, which resemble those of a cow, and hangs over 
the shoulders. Above each head is a shrine— 
between two volutes, which, seen from a distance, 
suggests the sistrum. The entire surface of the 
columns and walls is covered with sculpture, paint- 
ing, and inscriptions. The various processions 
were formed within this hall, and were headed by 
the king. The wall has four paintings of the king 
preparing for the ceremony. The first is his recep- 
tion; the second the ceremony of purification, per- 
formed by the gods Thoth and Horus pouring over 
the king from libation vases a stream of water. The 
ceremony of purification is always represented in this 
manner, just as the servants of the present day 
throughout the East cleanse the hands of their 
master and his guests by pouring water over them 
after a meal. The ceremony of cleansing was called 


AWWW of 
ab, or abab lean =f ah mea, “to cleanse,” or 
\\ NWA awn 
“ s ” oa’ rt 
make pure”; the priests in attendance were known 


by the same name, ab (GF rome man; and the place or 


purification was abt ” mwa “*. (Is it possible that 
hen Cd 


the Greeks can have derived their word Barrow 
from this source? it is almost identical in sound, and 
conveys the same idea.) 
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In the third scene the king is robed, and in the 
fourth crowned ; after which he was led by divinities 
to the presence of the goddess of Denderah. 

Beyond this point all was sacred, the king and 
priests alone were permitted within the holy precincts 
of the sanctuary. Now we are at liberty to explore 
the entire building, and read upon the wall, with 
the aid of Mariette’s invaluable little book, “The 
Monuments of Upper Egypt,” the handwriting of the 
olden time, and the meaning of the sculptures. 
From the portico a smaller hall opens, down the 
centre of which are six columns, three on each 
side; smaller chambers are on either side. Some 
of these were used as treasuries and store chambers 
in which the incense was prepared; others as the 
wardrobes of the king and priests. 

We then entered the holy place, in the centre of 
which is the sanctuary, or holy of holies, where the 
four sacred arks were kept. Around the sanctuary 
were sixteen other small chambers; but, unlike those 
at the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem, they were not 
for the priests to reside in, but were each dedicated 
to the worship of the local divinity. The chamber in 
the centre at the extreme end, beyond the sanctuary, 
(occupying the same relative position which the lady 
chapel does to the choir) the most remote part from 
the entrance, was the shrine of Hathor, in which her 
most sacred emblem, the Golden Sistrum, was pre- 
served. The sistrum was a musical instrument, made 
generally of bronze, from eight to eighteen inches in 
height, and consisting of a frame, oval at top, with 
cross-bars in which rings were placed; these bars 
were often bent and worked into the form of snakes, 
the heads appearing on one side and the tails on the 
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other; below the frame the head of Hathor was 
usually represented ; the handle was beneath this 
head, and was of very varied form. The sistrum, 
being sacred to Hathor, was only used by queens, 
princesses, priestesses, and ladies of distinction. Occa- 
sionally a female figure may be found with a sistrum 
in each hand. The sistrum was supposed to possess 
the power of frightening away the spirit of darkness, 
just as bells since the Christian era have been 
supposed to drive away evil spirits. This belief is 
shown by the wording at the conclusion of a prayer, 
at the ceremony of the christening of a bell in the 
Middle Ages, when the bishop prayed that the Lord 
would “sanctify it and infuse into it the heavenly 
dew of His Holy Ghost, that the devil might always 
flee before the sound thereof.”* 

We ascended to the roof by the long, narrow, and 
steep staircase on the left, which is formed in the 
thickness of the eastern wall. On either side were 
very beautifully executed sculptured illustrations of 
the grand processions which passed up these stairs, 
for which they were specially designed. The king is 
followed by numerous priests bearing the sacred 
standards and emblems of the various gods. Here 
and there are narrow loopholes for the admission of 
air; they are too narrow to have been designed for 
windows. Each of these apertures has sculptured 
upon its base the disk of the sun with his radiant 
beams, reminding the observer of the great source 


of light, heat, and life fk , 
Upon the roof is a chapel of especial interest, 


* Staunton’s “ Ecclesiastical History.” 
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dedicated to Osiris. “What we see on the walls of 
the little temple refers chiefly to the Osiris of the 
national traditions, that is to say, to the Osiris who 
came down upon earth as the benefactor of mankind, 
who was put to death, and who rose again.” * The 
little temple is most elegant, and had twelve columns 
iri three rows of four, each bearing the Hathor-headed 
capital. ‘It has become the favourite haunt of the 
mason bee (like the obelisk at Heliopolis) and at 
times it is difficult to approach very nearly on account 
of these troublesome little insects. 

The stones of which the roof is constructed are of 
enormous dimensions. One that we measured was 
twenty-four feet long, eight feet broad, and six feet 
thick. Many others were of approximate sizes. 

We left the roof by the winding stair in the 
western wall, following the course of the processions 
of old; the walls are sculptured with processional 
scenes. The temple appeared to be shrouded in 
gloom after the brilliant light of day which we had 
just quitted. At the base of this staircase are two 
chambers forming a court, and a chapel in which 
a certain ritual was recited. This court is richly 
decorated ; the ceiling has the figure of Nut bending 
over the earth and representing the firmament. The 
walls are all immensely thick, and contain narrow,. 
hidden chambers, crypts, in which were concealed, 
when necessary, the treasures of the temple and pos- 
sibly also the persons of the priests. These crypts 
were at one time securely closed, and their entrances 
only known to the initiated ; now they are accessible 
to all, and are tenanted by bats, which flutfer in the 
light of the candles and startle the timid. The 


* Mariette, ‘Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 138. 
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exterior walls of the temple are as completely 
covered with records as the interior. Amongst the 
sculptured figures of divinities and kings are those of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra; the queen, in compliment to 
the goddess, is wearing the disk and horns of Hathor. 
Mariette tells us that: “In her principal character, 
Hathor is the pupil of the sun’s eye, and thus the 
Egyptians made her the goddess of beauty, the seat 
of which they placed chiefly in the eyes.”* Mariette 
concludes his notice of the temple of Denderah thus : 
“ Hathor represents the personification of the harmony 
of the world.... She is the divine mother who 
causes all vegetation to germinate, who makes the 
corn to grow, who gives life to mortals... . She is 
thus connected with every idea of youthfulness, of 
expansion, and of resurrection. . . . Hathor thus was 
the type of universal harmony and represented all 
that was beautiful. 

“Within the sanctuary on either side of the 
entrance are representations of the king offering to 
Hathor a figure of the Goddess of Truth, and uttering 
these words, ‘I offer to thee Truth, O Goddess of 
Denderah, for Truth is thine own work, thou art 
Truth itself’? The sistrum implied activity and 
energy in pursuit of Truth,. . . and was therefore the 
emblem of goodness. The philosophic school of 
Plato was flourishing at Alexandria when this temple 
at Denderah was being built; and its influence is 
manifested throughout. Its entire decoration is 
arranged with a view of summing synthetically, under 
the imagery of local divinities and their attributes, 
the three fundamental parts of that philosophy: the 
Beautiful, the True, the Good.” 


* Mariette, “ Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 140. 
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At right angles with the Great Temple, facing 
almost due east, are the ruins of the smaller temple, 
which was called by the French explorers of Egypt 
early in this century “The Typhonium,” from the 
figure of Bes, which appears on the capitals of the 
columns, and was supposed to represent Typhon. 
Champollion corrected this error and changed the 
term to ‘““Mammisi,’ because “these Mammisi were 
always constructed by the side of the larger temples, 
where a triad was worshipped. They represented the 
celestial abode where the goddess had given birth to 
the third person of the triad.” Professor Norman 
Lockyer ™* considers that the temples were devoted to 
the observation of two special stars; the Great 
Temple to a northern star (possibly y Draconis) 
representing Isis in their celestial maps or drawings, 
under the form of a female hippopotamus, called Ta- 
Urt, or Thoneris, and whose titles were “The Queen 
of Heaven,” “The Mother of Horus.” The pole star 
represented Osiris in some form, and y Draconis 
was the brightest star near to it. The smaller 
temple was oriented to Sirius, the Dog Star, known 
as Sothis, and Sopt, and was identified with Isis. 
This star would be directly in view from the sanctuary 
at the summer solstice upon the 20th of June, when 
this star rose at the same time as the sun. An. 
inscription within the temple states of Isis as Sothis 
“She shines into her temple on New Year’s day and 
she mingles her light with that of her father Ra upon 
the eastern horizon.” Thus the 20th of June, the 
summer solstice and the longest day, became the 
most important to the Egyptian, as the first day of 
the New Year. It synchronised with the rising of 


* “Dawn of Astronomy,” p. 194. 
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the Nile, which was thus connected with Isis, Sothis, 
and “the great night of the weeping of the Goddess 
Isis.” We regretted that this temple had not been 
cleared of the sand and opened out as the Great 
Temple had been, as much is still concealed. Isis, or 
Hathor, is represented on the wall in the form of the 
sacred cow in a boat; this remarkable design is 
occasionally sculptured in Hathor temples. It was 
before this figure that the Indian Sepoy troops 
bowed down and worshipped ; they saw in it the ideal 
of the sacred cow of the Brahminical religion, so 
greatly adored in India. The cow being an emblem 
of the goddess Hathor, all cows and heifers were 
considered sacred animals, and it was a crime punish- 
able with death to kill or to eat the flesh of a cow or 
heifer. Bulls were sacrificed, and upon certain occa- 
sions a red ox was offered, the greatest care being 
taken to see that no black hairs were upon the 
animal—black disqualified the victim which, to be 
acceptable, must be without spot or blemish. 

The reply of Moses to Pharaoh when that monarch 
told him to “Go, and sacrifice in the land... . It is 
not meet so to do, for we shall sacrifice the abomina- 
tion of the Egyptians before their eyes, and will they 
not stone us? Wewwill go three days’ journey into 
the wilderness, and sacrifice to the Lord our God, as 
he shall command us,” * is clearly understood when 
the prejudices of the Egyptians are considered. All 
the sacrifices ordained in the law of Moses were 
offensive to the Egyptians, with whom almost every 
animal was held to be more or less sacred. The 
offering of a lamb at the daily morning and evening 
sacrifice would have been an “abomination to the 


* Exod. viii. 25, 26. 
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Egyptians,” * the sheep being sacred to Amen-Ra 
was never offered in sacrifice or killed for food. 
Beyond the teaching of the atonement, the just dying 
for the unjust, which sacrifice was especially appointed 
to illustrate, the sacrifice of animals was also calcu- 
lated to destroy the influence of idolatrous associa- 
tions which had thrown a special veneration over 
certain animals which the Israelites, from birth and 
life-long residence in Egypt, had been accustomed to 
regard as sacred. The sacrifices of the Mosaic law 
with its ritual were designed to lead them back to the 
true faith and revelation of Jehovah. 


* Exod. xxix, 38, 30. 
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Denderites (or Tentyrites)—Their hatred of the crocodile—Juvenal 
—Professor Petrie’s discovery —Thebes—“ Populous. No”— 
“No-Ammon”’— Pathros — Koptos — Kosseir— Hamamat road 
—Approach to Thebes—Luxor. 


‘ 


: HE king of the crocodiles is said to reside at 

Denderah, and the queen some forty miles 
higher up the river. This separation of the royal 
family does not appear to have any injurious effect 
upon the interests of the rest of the grim community, 
as there was scarcely a sunny bank between these 
royal residences whereon a crowd of crocodiles was 
not to be seen laying eggs, or plots against passengers. 
The parent crocodile deposits her eggs to the number 
of eighty or a hundred in the sand, which is a sort of 
‘foundling hospital’ for her race; even hens won’t 
hatch in Egypt, so it could hardly be expected that 
crocodiles should set the example.” * 

Since these words were written the king of the 
crocodiles and his queen have removed their court 
from Denderah, and at the present time the crocodile, 
almost unknown in Egypt, is getting very scarce in 
Nubia. The ancient inhabitants of Denderah were 


* “ Crescent and Cross,” vol. i. p. 179. 
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the avowed enemies of the crocodile, and exhibited 
great bravery in attacking and capturing them. They 
would swim into the river and meet them in their own 
element. It was religious zeal and not the mere love 
of sport and the excitement of hunting which excited 
the Tentyrites, or inhabitants of Denderah, against 
the crocodile. Their goddess Hathor was the 
personification of Nature, Beauty, and Goodness ; 
their enemy, the emblem of Set or Typhon, the type 
of destruction, of ugliness, and of evil. 

The inhabitants of Ombos (a city eighty miles to 
the south of Denderah) worshipped the crocodile, and 
many conflicts are recorded as having taken place 
between the Tentyrites and the Ombites on account 
of their adverse religious opinions.* 

The crocodile was looked upon as an emblem ot 
the country where it was so plentiful. “ Behold, I 
am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the sveat 
dragon that lieth in the midst of the rivers, which 
hath said my river is my own, and I have made it for 
myself; and I will put hooks in thy jaws; ... and 
all the inhabitants of Egypt shall know that I am the 
Lord, because they have been a staff of reed to the 
House of Israel.” + 

The capital of Upper Egypt at the time of the 
nation’s greatest splendour, during the XVIIIth, 
XIXth, and early part of the XXth Dynasties, was 
the city of Thebes. The groups of ancient ruins 
still to be found extending over large areas on both 
sides of the Nile are of greater variety, interest, and 
extent than at any other single spot in Egypt. 
Thebes is therefore an ever-present idea in*the mind 
of the Nile traveller from leaving home until his 


* See Note 14. He ZekcexcxdKe Se 
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arrival at Luxor. The name by which it is known to 
us, Thebes, is not of Egyptian, but of Greek origin, 
and appears first in the Iliad of Homer. Its 
derivation has been much disputed ; some suggesting 
the Egyptian “Tema,” a town or fortress. Homer 
speaks of the wealth of the temples and palaces of 
the hundred-gated Thebes, through whose portals 
twenty thousand chariots passed out to battle. As 
no fortifications or surrounding walls of defence have 
ever been traced, the gates alluded to must refer to 
the pylons and gateways of the temples, many of 
which remain in ruined grandeur on both sides of the 
river. Others have suggested that Thebes was 
derived from the Greek word denoting “ark,” because 
the most sacred object in the sanctuary of every 
temple was the ark of the god, in which the emblem 
was kept in the “unapproachable shrine.” The city 
was known to its inhabitants by the name of Ap or 
Api, also Api-res, and Apet, meaning the chief or 
head chief of the south. If the article Ta be pre- 


fixed we get Ta-Api,o Qg l Ua i gcrsily rendered 


by the Greeks into Thebes. 

Ape, Api-res, and Apetu (the plural) was applied 
to Luxor, Karnak, and that portion of the city which 
occupied the eastern bank of the river. ae Se <i 


AWN 


Amen is also found, but this refers simply to the 
temple of Amen-Ra, Pa signifying house or temple. 
The western city was known by the name of Uast, 


ie and included the temples (and possibly the 


tombs) whose contents, sculptures, and inscriptions 


have yielded such a vast store of information on the 
II 
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life, habits, and customs of the ancient Egyptians. 
This city is mentioned in the Bible only by the 
name of “ No,” “No-Ammon”—“ The Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel, saith, I will punish the multitude of 
No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their gods and 
with their kings; even Pharaoh, and all that trust 
in) him2* “Thus saithsthe JLord 1) willwexeeute 
judgment in No, and No shall be rent asunder.” t 
“Art thou greater than populous No-Ammon that 
was situate among the rivers? that had waters round 
about her, whose rampart was the Nile? and her wall 
was the waters. Ethiopia and Egypt were her 
strength, and it was infinite.” f 

The derivation of “ No” was undoubtedly from Nu 
a town ©? written in the form of a circle inter- 
sected with cross lines, indicating an enclosed place 
with two chief streets crossing each other. These 
predictions of the prophets were fulfilled by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and subsequently by the Persians who 
“rent asunder” the power of Egypt; while the 
massive structures which were the pride and glory of 
the Egyptians, and which still excite the wonder and 
admiration of the visitor, were injured by Cambyses 
who destroyed by fire everything that could be burnt. 
They have been “rent asunder” by earthquakes ; 
more especially by that of A.D. 27. 

The word Pathros, occurring in Isa. xi. II, 
probably refers to this region ; the western shore of 
the Nile north and south of Denderah for many miles 
was known as the Land of Hathor, and Pa-en-Hathor 
ere) 

| 
would afford a very probable derivation for Pathros, 


AWA iw the Temple of Hathor, at Denderah, 


* Jer. xlvi.25. + Ezek.xxx.14. { Nahumiii. 8,9, Revised Version. 
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standing as it does midway between Memphis (Egypt) 
and Cush (Ethiopia). 

No finer situation could have been found in the 
whole of Egypt for its capital than that which was 
selected by the builders of Thebes. On the west the 
Libyan chain recedes from the neighbourhood of 
Denderah and, increasing in altitude, forms a grand, 
rugged, and picturesque background. The mountains 
of the Arabian chain also retire, and dividing in the 
midst, open up a valley due east reaching to the 
shores of the Red Sea and the Nile. The road was 
called the Hamamat Road; it was about seventy 
miles in length, and connected the towns of Kosseir 
on the Red Sea with Koptos on the Nile. Koptos,* 


the ancient Kebt a | a is upon the southern shore of 


the valley. The route is used every year by the 
pilgrims to the Tomb of Mahomet at Mecca. It has 
always naturally proved the most direct route to 
Arabia, the sacred land of Punt and the East. All 
the valued products of these Eastern lands, silk, gems, 
gold, lapis lazuli, spices, aromatic gums, ivory, &c., &c., 
were largely imported into Egypt by this route. 

The late Dr. Birch tells us t that the Coptic language 
derives its name from this town of Coptos (or Koptos) 
where at the time of the XIth Dynasty an important 
fortress commanded the Valley of Hamamat, and 
that, among the numerous inscriptions that cover the 
face of the rocks on that spot, it is recorded that 
Coptos was the residence of Mentu-hotep II., of the 
XIth Dynasty; others were in honour of the god 
Khem (or Min), who dwelt in the beautiful Valley of 
Hamamat. 

* See Note I5. + “Ancient Egypt,” p. 57. 
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As the afternoon advanced, the western hills 
became more and more distinct, veiled in part by 
exquisite lilac shadows. Their steep cliffs showed 
the use to which they had been applied in times of 
old, by rows of square apertures high up, tier above 
tier, which formed the portals of the tombs of in- 
habitants of Ancient Thebes, and which looked black 
against ,the warm pinkish yellow of the limestone 
rock. On the eastern side the gigantic and wide- 
spread ruins of Karnak, beautifully illuminated by the 
rays of the western sun, lay before us. Amid the palm- 
groves towering far above the pylons and columns, 
rose the two slender forms of the lofty obelisks, which 
stand in the midst of the largest and most extensive 
temple ever erected by man. Soon afterwards the 
magnificent ruins of the Temple of Luxor came in 
view, and by the time the sun had sunk behind the 
western hills, we were moored immediately below the 
noble and majestic columns. 

The splendour of the night in Egypt surpasses 
description. A cloudy or dark night appears to be 
unknown. No sooner has the sun passed below the 
western horizon than the planets and stars of greater 
magnitude shine through the rich colouring of the 
after-glow, and from the transparency of the atmos- 
phere appear to be luminous globes sailing freely in 
space. This idea, together with the habit of travelling 
by water, has led the Egyptians to represent the stars 
by figures in boats, as the sun is generally represented 
sailing over heaven in his bark of bulrushes adorned 
with lotus flowers. The contrast between a starlight 
night in Egypt and in England is very, great. A 
child once described the stars in the firmament as 
“ pinholes pricked in the floor of heaven for God’s glory 
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to come through”—a beautiful and child-like idea, 
and very descriptive of the appearance in our northern 
latitudes. The moon, from the transparency of the 
atmosphere, is also surpassingly beautiful. It is one 
of the most remarkable sights to witness the entire 
circle of the moon unilluminated, except the very 
tiniest and most narrow crescent imaginable, appa- 
rently but a hair’s breadth, yet distinct and clear, 
and to watch it from that stage nightly increase 
to the “full” “walking in brightness.” After the 
“full” moon the gradual diminution in size and 
light was regarded by the Egyptians as an em- 
blem of death, and the moon was said to have 
become Osiris. The occurrence of the new moon 
was most carefully observed as a mark of a distinct 
period of time, a custom which still prevails among 
the Arab tribes who compute their time by so 
many moons (ze, months). The law of Moses 
required the careful observation of the first appear- 
ance of the new moon,” and appointed special sacri- 
fices to be offered. It was a festival of rejoicing— 
“Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time 
appointed, upon our solemn feast day.” + Each month 
was thus dedicated to the service of God. 

The ruins of the Temple of Luxor looked so beauti- 
ful in the moonlight that we were invited by the 
resident English consul, who had come on board, to 
visit them under his guidance. He led the way 
through avenues of lofty columns, past gigantic 
statues, and out by the great pylons and the lofty 
obelisk into the town ; we passed through the empty 
bazaars and streets which were lighted by small oil 
lamps suspended in a most primitive way across 


* Numb. xxviii. II. 7 12%Sy),. Ibielo-et., 3%, 
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the street ; their feeble light was utterly lost in the 
abundant soft and silvery moonlight. More than 
once we just avoided stumbling over the sleeping 
forms of men, who seem to prefer to take their rest 
upon the ground, merely rolling themselves up in 
their loose robe, looking more like sacks of grain than 
human beings. On our arrival at the Consulate 
coffee and cigarettes were brought, and the visitors’ 
book, which has been kept here for many years, was 
shown ; it contains the names of many distinguished 
and celebrated Nile travellers, with Egyptian and 
African explorers, and is a most interesting record 
and collection of autographs. 
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Procession represented entering this temple — Records of 
Rameses the Great—Ghawazee performance—Snakes—Asp— 
Urzeus, the emblem of royalty. 


HE following day was devoted to the Temple 

of Luxor. Formerly (like most other ruins) it 
was concealed from view by the mud-houses of the 
natives, which had been built within and upon it. 
Thus its stately columns were buried for fully half 
their height in rubbish and debris. Lady Duff 
Gordon resided for years in a house built over the 
sanctuary of the temple, where she wrote her most 
interesting “Letters from Egypt.” All these houses 
and mud buildings have been removed and the 
temple cleared from end to end, with the exception 
of a small portion of the north-east corner of the first 
court, where a mosque had been erected long ago, 
and thus any further clearance for the present is 
delayed. This temple was originally constructed by 
Amenophis III., B.c. 1600. It consisted of a sanc- 
tuary with surrounding chambers, a pro-naos or hall 


with four columns, and another large court (which 
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was evidently used afterwards as a place of worship 
by the early Christians), and a noble hypostyle court 
with four rows of lofty columns bearing the lotus bud 
capital. At the end nearest to the sanctuary on 
either side are double rows of the same columns, then 
a huge pylon, and in front of all, a noble avenue of 
fourteen still more massive and lofty columns bearing 
the lotus-flower capital. This avenue with the usual 
pylon appears to have completed the Temple of 
Amenophis III. Rameses the Great some 230 years 
afterwards added another large court, which was sur- 
rounded by a double row of columns ; between these 
are gigantic statues of this monarch, more or less 
perfect. One on the left of the court is very beautiful, 
in most perfect condition, and represents him as a 
young man. The expression of the countenance is 
very pleasing. By his side, her head reaching to his 
knee, stands the diminutive but beautiful form of his 
beloved Nefert-ari. This princess is supposed to be 
the same who saved the infant Moses from destruc- 
tion. This statue is one of the best preserved portraits 
of the great monarch. It appears to be uninjured. 
We noticed it in the moonlight as looking wonderfully 
perfect. Daylight confirmed the impression. While 
we were regarding it a pair of beautiful hoopoes, 
which no doubt had their nest in the temple, alighted 
on the head of the statue. They are elegant, dove-like 
birds, and looked particularly pretty with their crests 
erected. Their name is derived from their note, 
which resembles a dove’s, or the word hddp-hddp- 
hoop. They are rare in England, but common in 
Egypt and North Africa. The surface of the walls is 
almost entirely covered with inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. Among them is one on the right-hand side of 
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the same court which is of especial interest, for it 
represents the temple as it was in its prime, with a 
magnificent procession approaching it and entering 
by the pylonic gateway into the temple. On either 
side of the entrance are the great towers, each having 
its two lofty masts from which streamers float in the 
wind. Before each tower are two colossal sitting 
statues of Rameses the Great, and in front of them 
are the two obelisks, one of which still stands in its 
original place, the other occupies the centre of the 
Place de la Concorde, in Paris. In front of these is 
the avenue of Sphinxes, which at that time and long, 
long after extended the entire way from this temple 
to Karnak. The town of Luxor having sprung up 
and invaded this avenue, as well as encroached upon 
the temple itself, it is difficult to obtain a good view 
of the very interesting sculptures which cover the 
exterior of the pylons and record one of the chief 
events of the reign of Rameses the Great, the cam- 
paign in Asia, which he evidently considered the 
most important military incident of his life. He has 
caused it to be represented in full upon the walls of 
four distinct temples—here at Luxor ; at the Rames- 
seum in Western Thebes; at Abydos; and within 
the rock-hewn Temple at Abou-Simbel, in Nubia. 
The battle was fought at Kadesh, on the Orontes, 
when Rameses was young. A full account written by 
Pentaur, the chief of the royal scribes, appears upon 
the walls at Karnak, and also at Abou-Simbel ; it 
was also transcribed on a papyrus now in the British 
Museum, and has been translated.* The sculptured 
scenes upon the western pylon represent a rectangular 


* Brugsch, “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 53; and 
“Records of the Past,” vol. ii. p. 25. 
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enclosure formed by the shields of the soldiers placed 
side by side, and thus the camp of the Egyptians was 
formed. In the centre is the king’s tent ; near to it 
his tame lion, which always accompanied him, beyond 
are soldiers attending to their horses, others resting 
on the ground ; baggage and provisions are piled up ; 
chariots arranged in a row behind the horses; asses 
from which the pack-saddles have been removed are 
rolling on the ground, wandering about, and lying 
down to rest. Close to the king’s tent is the mov- 
able shrine or Ark of Amen-Ra, which was carried 
with the army to ensure the divine presence and pro- 
tection! * The king reviews his cavalry and chariots; 
of this corps his sons have the command. He also 
holds a council of war, when spies are brought before 
him and beaten, &c., &c. Upon the eastern pylon is 
the great battle scene, which is very bold and spirited 
in execution. Rameses, his chariot, and horses, are 
all sculptured of gigantic size, surrounded by the 
diminutive chariots of the Kheta or Hittites. The 
battle ends in the entire rout of the Kheta, whose 
chariots and warriors are driven into the river Orontes 
or take to flight. These sculptures are worn with age, 
but the designs can easily be traced by those who 
are at all familiar with the subject. 

The proportions of this temple are very fine; the» 
grand and lofty colonnades and beautifully propor- 
tioned columns impress every one deeply at first 
sight, and further acquaintance only increases the 
admiration. From the entrance to the extreme end 
of the sanctuary the entire building measures 850 
feet. The columns of the lofty avenue which form 
such a marked feature in this temple are eighty feet 


* 1 Sam. iv..3: 
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in height: the remaining obelisk is eighty-four feet 
high, the base being still deeply buried in rubbish. 
Champollion remarks of this temple that it is “the 
architecture of giants.” The view from the open area 
in front of the temple between the pylons, looking 
towards the sanctuary down the avenue of lofty 
columns, is remarkably fine. The eye detects a 
slight variation in the line of sight caused by the 
slight angle at which the extensive additions of 
Rameses stand in relation to the former work. The 
reason for this variation is supposed to have been the 
alteration in the current of the Nile, which did not 
leave space enough for the works upon its bank. 
Others suppose that in process of time the star to 
which the temple was originally oriented had changed 
its position in the heavens, and that Rameses adapted 
this court to the position of the star in his time.* 

On the east of the sanctuary is a chamber dedicated 
to the birth of the founder, Amenophis III.; here he 
is nursed by Hapi, the god of the Nile, and pre- 
sented by him to Amen-Ra, the great divinity of 
Thebes. The sanctuary itself is supposed to be the 
work of Alexander the Great, from the inscription 
which reads, “The Lord of men, the Lord of two 
lands, Alexander made this work for his father, 
Amen-Ra, Lord of Apt. He built for him the 
Sanctuary, the great house, with good stone in the 
place of . . . his majesty, Lord of men, Amenhotep.” 
The sanctuary, it is generally believed, had been 
demolished by the Persians, and probably by Cam- 
byses. 

The view of the western range of mountains is 
very grand. The cliffs when lit up by the early 


* “Tawn of Astronomy,” p. 166 
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morning sun are of a bright yellowish pink, with 
lighter or deeper shadows, which change every hour 
with the regular advance of the sun towards the 
west. The range is fully three miles in a direct line 
from Luxor, and extends for several miles, the 
pyramidal form of the mountain at the end of the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings rises above them 
all, and m&rks the position of this necropolis. The 
ancient city was so extensive that it is very difficult 
to define its area even after much attentive and care- 
ful study upon the spot. 

During our stay at Luxor we were invited to see a 
performance of dancing girls. Although the moon 
was near the full, and the night almost as light as the 
day, attendants were sent to guide us to the home of 
our host, and show carefully by the light of their 
lanterns any chains or cables which crossed our path- 
way from the moorings of the various craft lying by 
the quay. 

The house was large, two storeys in height, 
quadrangular, and flat-roofed. The door opened 
into a large court, from which a staircase led to the 
second storey, and to the “house-top.” We were 
received by our host at the entrance of the “upper 
chamber,” a large rectangular room, longer than it 
was broad. The floor was carpeted, but there was no - 
furniture whatever in the room, except the divan 
round three sides with cushions. As the company 
arrived they were shown to the divan, when tiny cups 
of coffee and cigarettes were handed. Antiquities, 
mummy cases, and bronzes were exhibited, both real 
ancient Egyptian and some modern imitations’; manu- 
factured at Luxor. These are so cleverly executed 
as to deceive an expert occasionally. We then went 
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down to a room of exactly the same proportions and 
appointments as the one above. Four dancing girls, 
dressed in long robes of fine white muslin, were seated 
on the floor with their attendant musicians. Two per- 
formed on curiously contrived stringed instruments, 
the other played with his fingers upon a small drum. 
When all the guests had been duly seated, the 
musicians commenced, and two of the girls arose, 
one going to each end of the long room, when they 
commenced their dance to the time of the music, 
gradually approaching each other by moving the 
lower limbs in a peculiar way without apparently 
raising their feet from the ground, gliding slowly 
down the room, and finally finishing the figure by 
exchanging places. They marked the time by small 
metal cymbals resembling the Spanish castanets, 
moving their arms and the upper portion of the body 
considerably more than the lower. The performers 
were small in figure, with pleasing, regular features. 
Their long, black hair was braided in numerous 
plaits, and adorned with coins and other ornaments, 
and their eyes were painted as usual with kohl. 

The last performance was the most peculiar of all. 
The “ prima-donna” placed a champagne bottle half 
filled with water, with a lighted candle in its neck, 
upon her head, and performed a similar movement to 
the other two dances. She then gradually sank upon 
the floor, and rolled gently over from one end of the 
room to the other, keeping the bottle erect upon her 
head, and the candle burning the whole time. She 
finally rose and stood erect without having once 
touched the bottle with her hand. She had a lithe, 
almost serpent-like figure, possessing an extraordinary 
elasticity of limb. It was an extraordinary spectacle 


/ 
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—the long room, the crowded divans, the Oriental 
figures in the centre, the turbaned servants of the 
consul seated in the doorway with their lanterns 
“and lights burning”* ready to guide the visitors 
home ; and beyond them two small boys in white, 
with red fez caps, seated upon the staircase out in 
the bright moonlight, watching the performance with 
intense admiration. All these groups together 
combined to form a most charming and novel 
scene. 

“This kind of dancing we find from the monu- 
ments to have been common in Egypt from very 
remote times, long before the exodus of the Israelites. 
It is therefore not improbable that it has continued 
without interruption, and perhaps the modern 
Ghawazee are descended from the same class of 
female dancers who amused the Egyptians in the 
times of the early Pharaohs.”+ The cymbals were 
probably like those used by Miriam.} 

The .walk home to the Rameses the Great was 
very charming. The stately columns of the temple 
looked most majestic in the soft, clear light, and 
the boats alongside with their crews asleep upon 
their decks, the Dahabeahs further off, with their 
lights glittering brightly on the flowing water, and 
the beautiful hills in the distance, some in strong ~ 
shadow, others clear and distinct in the moonlight, 
together formed a perfect scene of calm repose. 

During the inundation the crowns of palm-trees 
become the refuge of various small animals, and the 
most incongruous associations of creatures has been 

* “Vet your loins be girded about, and your lights burning, and 


ye yourselves like unto men that wazt for their lord” (Luke xii. 35). 
+ Lane, “Modern Egyptians,” ch. xix. p. 349. } Exod. xv. 20. 
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met with—rats, mice, snakes, lizards, &c., all living in 
the “happy family” fashion, sinking their differences 
for the time being. No snakes were seen by any of 
us, although at Karnak we saw recent tracks in the 
sand which evidently marked the “trail of the 
serpent.” These reptiles are seldom seen until the 
hot season commences. Herodotus tells us that, “ In 
the neighbourhood of Thebes there are some sacred 
serpents which are perfectly harmless. They are of 
small size, and have two horns growing out of the 
top of the head. These snakes when they die are 
buried within the Temple of Jupiter, the god to 
whom they are sacred.”* He evidently alludes to 
the Cerastes or horned viper, which is said to be 
common in Upper Egypt. It is about eighteen inches 
in length, and by no means harmless, but, on the 
contrary, extremely poisonous, and particularly 
dangerous from its habit of lurking in the sand, which 
it closely resembles in colour, where it lies nearly 
buried waiting in ambush for its prey—small animals, 
and reptiles. “ A serpent by the way, a horned snake 
in the path, that biteth the horse’s heels so that his 
rider falleth backward.”+ Experiments made with the 
poison of the Cerastes upon a number of pigeons, in 
various ways, resulted in their almost immediate 
death. Those serpents which Herodotus alludes to 
as being “harmless,” must either have been deprived 
of their fangs or rendered harmless by some method 
practised by the priests of Amen-Ra, just as the 
snake charmers of the present day treat their snakes. 
Mummies of the Cerastes have been found, in the 
tombs of Western Thebes, but not “in the Temple of 
Jupiter.” The Cerastes was known at a very early 


* Book 11), ch.) 72: jn Geimxitxen 7. 
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period. Its form in hieroglyph *~ signifies the 
personal pronoun, he, him, &c., and has the value of 
the letter F in composition. Another serpent form 
appears constantly in the writing of ancient Egyp- 


tians, that of the common and harmless snake > 


which has the value of t, d, or z, but forms no 
ideogram or determinative. The huge serpent 
Apophis, symbolical of evil and darkness, appears in 
mythological texts, but is not used in the hiero- 
glyphic system as a form with a phonetic value. 
Huge serpents are constantly depicted upon the 
walls of the tombs of the kings, some with several 
heads, others coiled or twined and carried by 
men. They all relate to the ritual, or mytho- 
logical subject inscribed upon the tomb. There 
are no less than twenty-one names given in the 
Hieroglyphic Vocabulary for natural and_ ideal 
snakes. The most dangerous serpent, which is not 
infrequent in Egypt, is of the viper family, almost 
identical with the cobra-di-capello of India, whose 
bite has been known to prove fatal within three- 
quarters of an hour. The Egyptian cobra or asp 
(from the Greek daovis), the Naja-Haji, known to the 
modern Egyptians by the name of Nasher, possesses 
all the characteristics of this particular family of 
vipers, and especially that of erecting itself, distending 
its neck, and moving angrily backwards and forwards 
before striking the object of its attack. This habit of 
raising and distending the upper portion of its body 
on being approached led the Egyptians to, regard it 
as the guardian or protecting spirit of their country 
houses, their gardens, vineyards, and wine-presses. 
It was then supposed to represent the goddess Ranen 
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monn os [lps the patroness of the harvest, like the 
Roman Ceres ; the figure constantly appears in tombs 
in this character. The goddess was also supposed to 
be the protector of the royal heir during his infancy. 
Pliny gives a curious account of the revengeful dis- 
position of this reptile. He says: “ The neck of the 
asp is capable of dilatation, and the only remedy 
against its bite is the immediate amputation of the 
wounded part. This animal, so much to be dreaded, 
has a sentiment, or kind of affection that is truly 
wonderful. It never lives alone, the male and female 
being constantly found together, and if one happens 
to be killed, the other seeks with the utmost fury to 
avenge its death. It knows and selects the destroyer 
from among crowds, and can only be deprived of its 
revenge by the most speedy flight, or the intervention 
of some rapid river.” A modern belief in the same 
vindictive character of the Nasher was shown to exist 
by a snake story which our younger dragoman related 
to us: “One day a guardian man at Luxor Temple, 
he see a snake up in the roof; he call policeman. 
Policeman he come with his gun. Guardian he 
shoot him seven time ; he hit him here and here, but 
he don’t hit him in the head. ‘Oh, he die now,’ he 
say. Policeman, he go home. At night snake come 
down; he go straight to guardian’s house, door little 
bit open. Dog he see him. Dog go and make 
‘woof-woof’; nobody hear. Dog he one side, snake 
he other side, door little bit open. Man he no hear. 
Dog he seize snake and bite off him head; snake 
make bite, bad bite, and kill dog; one lie so, the 
other lie so. In the morning man get up, he come, 
he see him dog dead, so; snake he dead too. Man 
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see they kill each other. If dog not been there, snake 
he gone straight and kill man what shoot him!” 

The young man praised the sagacity of the Arab 
dogs, and evidently considered the breed superior 
to any other. In this story we have a distinct 
evidence of modern belief in the power of this 
reptile to distinguish and recognise the person who 
had injured it, and to avenge its injuries upon its 
enemy; it also shows the deadly character of its 
poison. This was also shown by another of his 
snake stories. “One day man go up a palm tree to 
fetch dates. When he get up he see big, long snake. 
Man hit snake with fit stick ; hit hie head off. 
When he go up palm tree he take him shoes off; 
leave them at the bottom of the tree. When he 
hit snake’s head off, snake’s head fall right straight 
down into him shoe. Man come down when he get 
him dates. He put him foot into him shoe; snake 
bite him foot. Man walk home; when he get home 
he die ; snake he dead too.” 

This well-known rapidly fatal poison of the asp 
led Cleopatra to employ it as the means of ending 
her life, and of preventing the humiliation of her 
being led as the captive Queen of Egypt in the 
triumphal procession of Czsar at Rome. Shakes- 
peare adopted this tradition in his grand tragedy. In 
the last scene Cleopatra applies the serpent, saying, 
“Come thou mortal wretch, with thy sharp teeth 
this knot intrinsic of life untie; ... poor venomous 
fool de angry, and despatch... . Peace, dost thou 
not see my baby at my breast, that sucks the nurse 
asleep? ... As sweet as balm, as soft as“ air, as 
gentle; nay, but [Pll take thee too. What! should 
I stay ?>—(dies).” 
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This terrible power of striking its enemy and 
producing almost instant death caused this reptile 
to be regarded from a very early period as an 
emblem of the supreme power of the king. It 
was in consequence affixed to the tiara or crown 
of the Egyptian monarch. No prince was allowed 
“to assume the Ureus” before his enthronement, 
which occurred either upon the death of his father 
or upon his association with his father in joint 
rule as reigning sovereign. The separate repre- 
sentation of an asp in inscriptions denotes a goddess, 
and where it appears in connection with the vulture 
it was called Uati, and denoted Lower Egypt; the 
vulture, Neheb, signified Upper Egypt, and the two 
combined are called “The Diadem Title,” and 
signify “Lord of the Diadems of North and South.” 


2. The disk of the sun, either with or without 
Dar ae 
wings, has constantly Urei or asps, one on either 


side, and denotes the royalty of Ra as King of 
bee: 
Gods.* The word Urzus comes from = 


ara, the ancient Egyptian name for this snake. This 
became “ouvazos” in Greek. Some have derived 
Ureus from the Coptic ouvpo, “a king,” but as Coptic 
succeeded Egyptian, ovpo was derived from the old 
ara, the emblem of royalty. (“The king” in Coptic 
is m’ovpo, Pa ouro a very close approximation to 
Pharaoh !) 

The Greek word for the asp is basilisk, from 
basileus, “a king”; in Scripture it is the cockatrice,t 
and its deadly power is evident from the context. 


* Wilkinson, ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 334. 
+ Isaiah xi. 8. 
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It is difficult to form an idea as to when or by 
whom the Urzus was first selected and adopted as 
the royal emblem. It appears in the tablet of 
Seneferu at Wady Maghara in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and reads, “ The King of Egypt, Lord of the Vulture 
and Urzus, Lord of Truth; the Golden Horus, 
Seneferu.” *. In this case it is the Diadem title, and 
has not yét become a portion of the crown. The 
statues of Khafra of the [Vth Dynasty at the Ghizeh 
Museum are, next to Seneferu, the earliest repre- 
sentations of the Egyptian kings known to us, and 
they have NOT the Ureus on the forehead. It may, 
however, have been introduced by Khafra’s successor, 
Men-kau-R4, as upon the forehead of the statue of 
this monarch at Ghizeh this ornament is suggested 
by a somewhat imperfect form. The next in order 
is found on a slab discovered in the Serapeum at 
Memphis, which represents Men-kau-Hor + of the 
Vth Dynasty, who wears the asp most distinctly 
formed upon his brow. After this period it becomes 
permanent. This ornament, the asp, was also worn 
upon other portions of the costume, more especially 
upon the apron, the fringe of which was frequently 
formed of Urai. Sometimes the cartouche was 
embroidered in front of the apron with the Urzeus 
on either side. It appeared over the throne of — 
Osiris, and cornices were frequently decorated with 
a row of asps. The extreme importance attached 
by the Egyptians in the earliest times to the use of 
the Ureus as an emblem of kingly power renders 
the incident recorded in Exod. iv. 3, 4 far more 
significant than it would otherwise appear. The rod 
or staff in the hand of Moses was a mark of princely 
* Petrie’s ‘‘ History of Egypt,” i. 35. 
t Rawlinson, ‘‘ Egypt,” vol. ii. p. 75. 
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authority. The hieroglyph of a figure with a staff 


((| ——— fh sar), indicates a prince. Moses had become 


a prince when Pharaoh’s daughter adopted him. 
When Moses was directed by “The God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” at the 
burning bush to cast his rod upon the ground, it 
became a serpent, “and Moses fled from before it.” 
The staff in all probability assumed the form of the 
deadly Ureeus, which Moses recognised as the royal 
emblem. Had it assumed the form of an ordinary 
harmless snake it would have had no signification 
whatever, and Moses would not have “fled from 
before it.’ When Moses came into the presence of 
Meneptah, his half-brother, who was now wearing 
the Urzeus crown of the reigning Pharaoh, the king 
demanded a sign of his mission. In obedience to 
the command of God, the rod was thrown down, 
when it immediately assumed the form of a serpent. 
The magicians were commanded to throw down 
their rods, when each one became a serpent, but 
“the rod of God swallowed up all their rods,” 
showing the superiority of Moses, of his royal power, 
and of his Divine mission. In the Septuagint the 
word used for serpent is dpdaxwyv, which implies a 
dangerous and not a harmless reptile. The “rod of 
God” which had thus been so powerful an emblem 
before Pharaoh, was frequently directed to be 
held * by Moses during the history of the plagues, 
and at the Exodus Moses is commanded to hold 
it out over the sea, both before the passage and 
after the Israelites had crossed. These signs were 
especially designed by God, first to impress upon 
SED xO avil 1 OMavilin5 LO snixe 22X12) 20s xiv, 20; 
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the Egyptians the Divine appointment of Moses as 
“a prince and judge,” and to induce trust and confi- 
dence on the part of the Israelites in their God-sent 
“ruler and deliverer.” 

Travellers ascending the Nile by the ordinary 
excursion steamers stay for three days at Luxor, 
in order to visit the more important monuments of 
Ancient fhebes. As we had arranged to stay at 
Luxor for a fortnight on our return, the notice of 
Thebes, and our visits to the monuments, appear at 
a later part of this narrative. 


GEAPAAER) Xx 


ERMENT 


Erment an ancient sacred city—The Vulture—Esneh—Grand capitals 
of columns—Khnoum, the ram-headed divinity—Intelligent 
scholars—E1-Kab—Interesting inscriptions of the time of Joseph 
—Edfou—Imposing appearance of the Temple of Horus—The 
Hawk divinity—Horus the name and emblem of royalty— 
Shrine of grey granite in which the living hawk was kept— 
Hawk mummies—Important astronomical inscriptions—Visit 
to the temple by moonlight. 


E left Luxor by sunrise on the 12th of 

February; the effects of light and shade 
upon the distant hills, the plain, and the river were 
magnificent. We passed Erment in the early morn- 
ing, where a large sugar factory has been erected. 
Erment was known to the ancient Egyptians by the 
name of Annu-Resu, the Heliopolis of the South, or 
Hermonthis. A sacred bull was kept in the temple 
called Bacis or Pacis, and was considered to be an 
incarnation of Ra. Strabo mentions Pacis as of 
equal importance with Apis and Mnevis, but the 
records are very few. 

The vulture was a very appropriate symbol of 
Upper Egypt. These birds become more and more 
abundant towards the south, and prove most useful 
and vigilant sanitary inspectors. As one swooped 
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down suddenly from a considerable height a com- 
panion remarked, “There is something just dead 
there! I became familiar with the habits and move- 
ments of these birds in the Nile campaign.” The 
eye of the vulture possesses the most wonderfully 
acute powers of vision. “There is a path which no 
fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen.” * ‘This implies that nothing in nature escaped 
the notice of the vulture. Travellers in the Desert are 
astonished at the power of sight of these birds, for 
although the sky may be clear and bright in every 
direction, no sooner does a camel or ass fall from 
exhaustion than specks are seen on the horizon, 
vultures hastening to their prey. 


ESNEH. 


Esneh (or Latopolis, sacred to the Latus fish) was 
reached early in the forenoon. The heat was intense, 
the sand of the shore was quite hot to our feet as 
we landed. A large portion of the town has been 
built upon the ancient temple. After passing through 
a few streets and the bazaar, we arrived at a large 
wooden door which, on being opened, at once 
revealed to us the huge cornice architrave and 
capitals of the columns which form the hypostyle 
hall of the temple. They are extremely beautiful, of 
late Ptolemaic work. Some of the capitals resemble 
the papyrus and lotus blended ; others the graceful 
foliage of the palm. The columns always resemble 
the stems of the plants, bound together here and 
there with narrow or broad bands. Art *in archi- 
tecture advanced under Greek influence, which in- 


* Job xxviii. 7. 
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duced greater elegance of form in the development 
of original Egyptian ideas; the same flowers and 
plants appear, but the execution is more graceful, 
and the details more varied. Each capital differs 
from its companion, and the greatest variety exists 
in the designs and treatment of the subject. The 
reverse of this applies to the sculptured figures, 
which are less elegant. A flight of temporary 
wooden steps leads down between the two central 
lofty columns into the middle of the hall, the only 
part at present accessible, which was cleared by 
order of Mehemet Ali in 1842. It contains twenty- 
four columns. The sanctuary and the surrounding 
chambers are still buried in the debris of mud-huts 
and houses which cover the roof, and thus give the 
town the appearance of having been built upon a 
hill. The ceiling is painted with astronomical 
designs, in which the Zodiac occurs. This temple 
faced north-east. On either side of the central door- 
way are small cabinets, in one of which the king 
performed the ablutions before entering into the 
presence of the divinity of the temple, the other was 
“the Library,” in which the sacred rituals, books of 
the temple, and rolls of papyri were preserved. 
Amongst the figures sculptured on the walls of 
this hall, which are as completely covered with them 
as those of Denderah, is a representation of the god 
Khnum, Khnoum, or Kneph, as a ram with the asp 
or Uraeus between his horns, probably implying his 
kingship of the gods, as he was considered in Roman 
times to be identical with Jupiter. This god was 
recognised at a very early period as the chief divinity 
of the South. He also appears in connection with 


Ra, and may in later times have been regarded as 
12 
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the same divinity, when the worship of Amen-Ra 
became predominant during the Middle Empire. 
Khnoum, a ram-headed human figure, and the 
Scarab Kheper are at times represented within the 
disk of the sun. Both of these represent the creative 
power, and thus associated within the circular disk 
may imply the unity of the deity. Khnoum was 
separately revered as the soul of the universe (the 
ram being one of the ideograms for soul). Khnoum 
was the self-existent One, the God without beginning 
or end, the Eternal. The sacred scarab was an 
emblem of the same idea. Khnoum is represented 
at Phila as the Creator, moulding mankind out of 
clay upon the potters wheel! Certain papyri and 
rituals represent him with two and sometimes with 
four rams’ heads. 

A well-dressed youth saluted us, and spoke in 
excellent English; he informed us that he had 
learned it in the public school, where it was 
regularly taught. He spoke with good accent and 
correct idiom, and certainly did great credit to his 
teacher. He conversed freely, and put several very 
intelligent questions. One was, “What is the differ- 
ence between fouse and home?” The American 
Mission is doing excellent work throughout Egypt, 
and if they have many such intelligent lads to deal 
with, much permanent good must be effected. 

Esneh is celebrated for the manufacture of palm- 
leaf baskets, made in the same manner as of old, of 
every size, shape, and pattern. They are very light 
and durable. 

A valley opens up from the Nile to the Desert of the 
Red Sea, which has always exposed this district to 
inroads of the nomadic tribes which inhabit those 
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wastes. They were known of old as the Herousha, 
the Bishareen Arabs of the present day. They are 
a wild-looking race, spare and thin, athletic, full of 
energy, with good foreheads and bright intelligent 
eyes, approximating ‘to the Abyssinian type of 
features. A fortress was erected at the western 
end of the pass during the ancient empire to defend 
it and the city of Eileithyias, now known as the 
ruins of El-Kab. Very interesting inscriptions have 
been found in some tombs, which date chiefly from 
the time of the XVIIth Dynasty, when Sekenen-Ra 
was upon the throne. His mummy was discovered 
with the other royal mummies, near Deir-el-Bahari, in 
1882. He was killed on the battlefield when leading 
the troops of Egypt against the Hyksos, who for so 
long a time ruled in Lower Egypt. One of the tombs 
bears the name of Ahmes, an officer of the army, who 
served under Sekenen-Ra. In another tomb, bearing 
the name of Paheri, of about the same date, the illus- 
trations are chiefly of agricultural occupations. A 
very curious instance occurs of four men, two and 
two, drawing a plough; near them are two ploughs, 
drawn by two oxen. Mr. Villiers Stuart visited these 
tombs, and notes particularly one inscription, of 
which he gives the hieroglyphic text and translation : 
“There being famine manifested during many years, 
I provided corn to the city in each famine.” * It is 
quite possible that this alludes to the great famine 
recorded in Genesis. Joseph lived toward the end 
of the Hyksos domination, which Sekenen-Ra ter- 
minated. The owner of the tomb was probably 
the ruler over the city in Joseph’s day, and carried 
out all the instructions of the Hebrew Viceroy. “And 


* “Nile Gleanings,” p. 237. 
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he gathered up all the food of the seven years, which 
were in the land of Egypt, and laid up the food in 
the cities: the food of the field, which was round 
about every city, laid he up in the same.” * 

Nearly opposite to El-Kab is the small ruined 
Pyramid of El-Kula, the last and most southern of 
the Pyramids of Egypt. It is built of limestone, and 
may be awelic of the XIIth or of an earlier dynasty ; 
the names of Teta and Pepi, both of the VIth 
Dynasty, have been found near to El-Kab. 


EDFOU. 

The lofty towers of the Temple of Edfou are seen 
from afar, rising majestically upon the western bank, 
in the midst of a wide and fertile plain. A wooden 
shed on a floating barge by the river-side with a 
small letter-box, on which was written in Roman 
and Arabic characters, “ Postes Egyptiennes, Edfou,” 
showed at once the post-office and landing-place. 
Half an hour’s ride through the fields brought us to 
the town. It is a very poor survival of its great and 
important ancestor, Apollonopolis Magna! being now 
a mere assemblage of mud-brick houses and mounds 
of rubbish which surround the temple. In 1864 
Mariette Bey had all the refuse with which the 
temple was encumbered entirely removed, and now it is 
one of the most beautiful monuments of Upper Egypt, 
and the most perfect in all its details of any temple 
in the land. The streets are narrow and intricate. 

The first view of the temple is very imposing. 
A wide, open place inclines gradually down to the 
portal, and shows how much the ground, has been 
raised by the mounds of rubbish and debris of 

* Gen. xli. 48. 
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ancient houses, which have accumulated since this 
temple was built. On either side of the entrance the 
grand pylons rise to a height of 115 feet. They are 
covered, as usual, with huge figures representing the 
king slaying his enemies, who have been delivered 
into his hand by the Hawk divinity of the temple. 
Above are gods and goddesses seated, looking on with 
approbation. On either side of the doorway in the 
walls of the pylon are two square-grooved sockets for 
the huge masts, from which bright-coloured streamers 
floated on great féte days. The entire width of the 
pylons and doorway is 250 feet. Above the lofty 
entrance the winged globe appears supported by a 
royal Urzus on either side. This was called the 
Hor-Hut, and implied that Horus, the Sun, was King 
of Kings, rising victorious over darkness, and flying 
on his way over heaven, showing also the triumph of 
good over evil. This temple was dedicated to Horus, 
who was represented in it by the hawk. Tradition 
stated that Horus succeeded his father Osiris after 
having conquered Typhon, or Set, who had killed 
Osiris, and Horus was thus entitled “The Avenger 
of his Father,’ Hor-Hat, “the great God.” Horus sig- 
nifies “ Him who is above,” the sun rising above the 
horizon overcoming the shades of night. The great 
power of which all forms were different manifesta- 
tions, of whom the king was the earthly representa- 
tive, and bore in consequence the title of “ Horus ”— 
“the Golden Horus.” 

An inscription upon the walls of this temple states 
that Thoth (the ibis-headed god of writing) ordered 
that this emblem, the winged globe, should be sculp- 
tured over every doorway in Egypt, and so general 
was its use that the country was described, “ The land 
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shadowing with wings.” The winged globe is seen 
universally over doorways, on mummy cases, memorial 
slabs, stele, and papyri. The earliest representation 
known is of the reign of Khufu; it represents the 
king seated before a table of offerings, over which are 
the shadowing wings of Hor-Hat.* The next in 
order of date is probably that upon a stela of Unas, 
of the With Dynasty, at Elephantine, in which the 
globe is supported on either side by Urei.t 

—= A 

The sacred name for this site was Hut, or 

<= 8 
Behutet, the conflict between Horus and Set having 
traditionally taken place here, hence the dedication of 
the place to Horus ; the Hor-Hut was an emblem of 
the victory. 

The prehistoric rulers of Egypt were called the 
Hor-shesu, or followers (ze. successors) of Horus. 
With the historic period commencing with Mena, we 
find the monarch called “the Horus.” The hawk 
appears as his crest or heraldic emblem. The hawk 
is sculptured behind the statue of Khafra at Ghizeh, 
with unfolded, but not widespread, wings, sheltering 


* See Petrie’s “ History of Egypt,” p. 38. + Ibid. p. 82. 

{ It is not improbable that the tradition of the Temple of Edfou 
being erected upon the site of the great battle fought between 
Horus and Set may arise from a total eclipse of the sun having 
taken place in remote antiquity, the line of greatest obscuration 
passing directly over this spot. A total eclipse would present many 
of the features described in which the sun (Horus) appeared to be 
overcome by his enemy (Set), but was finally victorious over the 
dark shadow. It would be very interesting if the fact of an eclipse 
could be ascertained through the calculations of astronomers. The 
Egyptians do not appear to have paid attention to such astronomical 
occurrences, but the Assyrians have left very numerous records of 


observations of eclipses, spots on the sun, and other astronomical 
phenomena. 
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and protecting him like a good genius. Each king 
had a banner, or Horus, name, and a family name ; 
the Horus, or divine name, was conferred upon him 
at his coronation ; it appeared in the first cartouche. 
Between the first and second cartouche came a goose 


&° with the sun’s disk, signifying “Son of the 


” 


Sun ;” the second cartouche bore the family name. 
The Temple of Edfou is in a good state of preser- 
vation. The staircases in the towers are very little 
worn. This has arisen from the covering of mud- 
huts and rubbish which, in a measure, protected it 
from injury. 

The view from the summit of the pylons is grand, 
commanding the country all around. The entire 
plan of the temple below is seen at a glance from 
this “point of ’vantage.” 

On passing through the pylons the large square 
court, adorned with a single row of columns round 
three sides, is entered. This arcade communicated 
directly with a passage surrounding the building. 
The grand processions passed round the entire 
temple. On the north of this court are two hypo- 
style halls, the first containing eighteen columns of 
very great elegance and beauty, the capitals re- 
sembling those of Esneh, this temple having been 
rebuilt at about the same period; the second hall 
is smaller and contains twelve columns. As at 
Denderah, staircases right and left lead to the roof. 
Beyond this court is the sanctuary, with the most 
holy place, surrounded by thirteen small chambers. 
The Naos, or shrine, stood in the Holy of Holies; it 
is carved out of a single block of grey granite fifteen 
feet high, nine wide, and eight deep. The inscrip- 
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tions with which it is covered state where the stone 
came from, by whom it was decorated, and that it 
was sculptured by the order of Nectanebo I. of the 
XXXth Dynasty, 378 B.c. It was, therefore, in use 
in an earlier temple, but was retained in this. This 
site had been dedicated from a very early period to 
the worship of Hor-em-huti, “ Horus on the horizon,” 
indeed Edfou is believed to have been his earliest 
shrine. M. Maspero suggests that as Horus of Edfou 
was the patron of ironworkers, we may have the key 
to the tradition that in prehistoric times a warrior, 
whose followers were better armed than the inhabi- 
tants of the Nile Valley, came from the South, con- 
quered that early race and became the “Horus” of 
tradition. Iron has been, and is now, worked by 
the native races of Central Africa, in a primitive but 
very successful way. The quality is known to be 
excellent from the spears and weapons used by the 
Dervishes. The hawk was in all cases the symbol of 
the god Horus, and within this grey granite shrine 
standing in the temple where it was originally placed 
2,300 years ago! a living hawk was kept and “wor- 
shipped as a god.” * “Every care was taken of 
the sacred bird by the priests appointed to that 
honourable duty ; it was kept at the public expense ; 
and its attendants called upon ‘ Horus’ with a loud 
voice, and held out to him small pieces of meat cut 
up for the purpose until he came to take them. And 
whenever (like the curators of the other sacred animals) 
they travelled through the country to collect charitable 
donations for their maintenance, the universal venera- 
tion paid to the hawks was shown by the zeal with 
which all persons contributed.” 


* “Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 316. 
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Hawk mummies are found. One in my possession 
still retains the gold upon the beak with which it was 
gilded when embalmed. It is in all probability about 
3,100 years old. 

The entire Temple of Edfou was surrounded by 
a lofty wall, which Mariette says is “unique in 
Egypt.” Sculptures and inscriptions cover its sur- 
face as usual; amongst them are astronomical 
calculations and observations and lists of festivals. 
The late Dr. Brugsch has published “ Three festival 
calendars from the Temple of Edfou,” which have 
proved most valuable to astronomers.* Inscriptions 
inform us that the priests assembled in the Hall of 
Columns on New Year’s Day, that the grand annual 
procession went entirely round the building, ascended 
the roof and descended by the opposite staircase. 
The temple faced south, and was most probably 
sacred to the equinoctial sun.+ 

On the east of the sanctuary a doorway in the 
curtain wall led to a well from whence the necessary 
supplies of water were obtained. We descended the 
steps for some little distance, and water was obtain- 
able within a few feet. The high wall of enclosure is 
very suggestive of M. Naville’s theory with regard 
to the temples of Lower Egypt. “The Egyptian 
temples, surrounded as they were by high walls, built 
sometimes of bricks and sometimes of granite, com- 
municating with the outside world through one or 
two doorways only, were capable of being employed 
for purposes of defence, and of being turned to the 
same uses as the Temple of Jerusalem, or the fortified 
convents of the Middle Ages. A small garrison well 
provided with food and water could hold out easily 


* “Tawn of Astronomy,” p. 283. + Ibid., p. 181. 
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for a long time in an Egyptian temple against the 
appliances of ancient warfare. The temple was un- 
doubtedly the place of refuge to which the people 
resorted for the deposit of their valuables in times of 
invasion or insurrection, and this double use of the 
temple has, I believe, been the ruin of many.” 

We again ascended the pylons to witness the sun 
set. As it passed behind the western hills the moon 
rose over the eastern range large, brilliant, and clear ; 
the effect was exquisite. The lovely transparent 
after-glow reached to the zenith, where it melted into 
the clear azure of the star-bespangled heavens. 

The evening was so delightful that a second visit 
to the temple by moonlight was arranged. One of 
the sailors carried a lantern, which appeared un- 
necessary in the bright moonlight ; but one object 
served by the lantern is to prevent the bearer and his 
followers from treading upon any venomous snakes 
which might be in their path. He also carried a 
stout staff with which to beat off the dogs. 

It was very interesting to ride through the fields 
by night, the contrast was curious. We passed two 
sakiyehs, which we had not previously noticed; at 
this season of the year they are kept continuously 
at work. The droning sounds they produce are by 
no means unmusical, and are very distinctly heard at | 
night. A pair of oxen were resting under the shelter 
of maize straw, waiting to take their “turn at the 
wheel.” The driver was resting near, with his head 
carefully covered to keep off the mosquitoes. We 
then passed an enclosure in which camels, buffaloes, 
goats, and their sleeping custodian, were protected 
from the night wind by a similar screen of straw. 
We found the townspeople sitting in groups before 
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their doors, conversing and smoking; the small 
glimmering lights within produced a charming effect. 
Near the temple a very picturesque scene awaited 
us. Men were seated around the door of a house; 
within, the room was full of men and boys huddled 
together as thickly as possible around a man who 
was reading to them by the light of a lantern. 
It was probably some tale out of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” for the people of the East are as fond 
of these stories as any of our children at home, 
they were evidently deeply interested and most 
attentive. On reaching the temple we rested for 
some time in its beautiful portico, wandered through 
the halls and courts, now silent except for the echo 
of our footsteps, and admired the grand proportions 
of the temple. The moonlight appeared to render 
it, if possible, even more beautiful than it had been 
by daylight! The Temple ot Edfou remains very 
deeply and clearly impressed upon our memories. 


CHAPTER, ©XI 


SILSILIS 


The great quarries and inscriptions of Silsilis — Euphorbias — 
Sacred crocodile of Kom-Ombos—Sculptures in the temple— 
Assouan, the ancient Syene—Tropic of Cancer—Juvenal— 
Island of Abu or Elephantine—The Isle of Flowers—The 
tombs in the Western Hills—Cemetery—Quarries—Obelisk— 
Romantic scenery—Mahatta. 


HE limestone range of hills continues on either 

side of the Nile until it reaches the neighbour- 

hood of Silsilis, where it gives place to the Nubian 
sandstone. This formation continues southwards, 
and gradually approaches the river more and more 
closely until at last the Nile narrows very consider- 
ably at Hagar-Silsilis (“the Rock of the Chain”) and 
flows between high cliffs on either side. Tradition 
says: “Once upon a time a powerful chieftain lived 
here, who enforced a toll from every one that passed. 
A great chain effectually barred the passage until 
his claim was discharged.” The chain was in all 
probability one of rocks, which impeded the course 
of the river at this point, producing a series of rapids, 
like the other cataracts of the Nile. That there was 
a large natural dam here, which the river in process 


of time forced, is evident on passing the gorge, the 
246 
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raised beaches marked by horizontal lines show that 
the river formed a lake-like expanse at a consider- 
ably higher level than the present level of the river. 
The whole Nile Valley becomes annually a lake in 
appearance during the inundation, but it lasts for a 
brief space only. As we proceeded onwards between 
these cliffs of sandstone we saw how they had been 
quarried in the olden time, more especially on the 
eastern shore ; numerous openings showed the quays 
at which the blocks had been embarked. These 
workings extend for upwards of a mile along the 
river side, and to a considerable distance into the 
mountains, in many places showing a perpendicular 
wall of one hundred feet in height. Blocks ready for 
removal, cut thousands of years ago, still remain, 
waiting for means of transport. 

The greater part of the stone used in the construc- 
tion of the temples of Upper Egypt was undoubtedly 
quarried here, and it would have been well indeed for 
science if all the temples of Egypt had been built 
of this sandstone, for they would then have escaped 
the lime-kiln, which has utterly destroyed so many 
of the valuable records of the past. The western bank 
contains a great number of inscriptions, stele, and 
other memorials of the time when the quarries were 
worked. There are also numerous grottoes, cut in 
the rock three thousand years ago, which probably 
served as barracks for the workmen. 

The stone hardens with exposure. Inscriptions 
cut in it, whether in the quarry or in the building, 
retain their sharpness and distinctness, the quality 
of the stone and its texture being very fine. Beyond 
Silsilis the Nile broadens out a good deal, and the 
Desert approaches it more or less closely ; in many 
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places the cultivated soil was only a few feet in 
breadth, and was chiefly cropped with white lupins. 

The yellow sand drifts like snow, and covers the 
hollow places to a considerable depth, leaving the 
rocks and larger stones bare. The colouring of the 
landscape is particularly rich. The narrow fringe of 
verdure by,,the river side is frequently of emerald- 
green, contrasting with the yellow sands beyond ; 
the rocks are of a warm purple; the distant hills 
fading into grey and cobalt. We noticed numerous 
large bushes with handsome mauve-coloured flowers 
growing in the sand. They became more and more 
frequent as we advanced. On landing to see the 
ruins of Kom-Obos we found that the shrubs. were 
euphorbias. Our dragoman desired us to throw the 
flowers we had gathered away, as it was “ very 
poisonous” and “bad for the eyes”; the milky 
juice of this tribe of plants is generally acrid and 
irritating. 


KOM-OMBOS. 


This ruined temple stands upon the eastern bank, 
560 miles south of Cairo. It is one of the later Ptole- 
maic structures, having been completed about 81 B.C. 
Kom-Ombos was from a very early period dedi- 
cated to the worship of Sebek. The sacred crocodile 
lived in a tank within the temple, and was occa- 
sionally propitiated by the offering of an enemy who 
had been taken in battle. 

The drifted sand has covered every part of the 
temple to fully half its height.* Many of the«apitals 
are exceedingly beautiful and very elaborate, but 


* Since the time of our visit Kom-Ombos has been cleared of the 
sand. 
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were merely blocked out and left for the sculptor 
to complete. The ceiling also was unfinished ; the 
surface lined out into squares shows the principle 
upon which the Egyptian artist worked. All the 
finished sculptures were beautifully coloured, and 
retain much of their brilliance. The earliest record 
found is the name of Thothmes III. The present 
structure re-occupied an ancient site. The worship 
of the god Sebek was never popular or general, and 
was (excepting at Kom-Ombos) * confined to the 
province of the Fayoom. Several royal persons of 
the XIIth Dynasty bore the name of this god—as 
Sebek-hotep, Sebek-nefern-Ra. Sebek is represented 
with a human body and a crocodile’s head crowned 
with long ram’s horns and the disc of the sun be- 
tween them. His worship was, however, looked upon 
as a sort of devil-worship, and the pious Egyptian 
turned away with aversion from such a heretic as 
an adorer of Sebek. The crocodile was generally 
detested, being the type of evil, vileness, and base- 
ness, the representation of Typhon or Set. 

The Temple of Kom-Ombos is remarkable for the 
great size of the stones which form its roof and 
cornice ; some of them are twenty-seven feet in 
length, seven in width, and six in thickness. 

Crowds of nude children offered bouquets of white 
lupins and euphorbia, which formed a lovely con- 
trast of colour. The bigger boys plunged into the 
river and dived after small coins, which they caught 
very cleverly, rising to the surface with them in their 
hands or teeth, the black skins shining in the sun- 
light as if varnished. The black skin became much 
more frequent as we approached Nubia. 


* See note Nubti-Ombos. 
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“The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the sun or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave.” 

The river is very broad here, and forms a graceful 
bend, which adds greatly to the beauty of the land- 
scape. We felt the comfort of the awning, which 
made a pléasant shelter from the sun; the heat at 
the temple and on the shore was very great—8o° in 
the shade at II a.m. Assouan, the southern frontier 

: 3 5 a 
of Egypt, derives its name from Sin Ess @ Syene 


WW 
was the southern limit of the Roman Empire; this 


province became a sort of penal settlement whither 
Rome banished many eminent citizens, Juvenal 
among the number, who would have preferred death 
to expatriation. We are indebted to him for many 
records of events that occurred at Syene during his 
residence, about 80 A.D. Strabo tells us there was a 
well in the court of the temple down which the sun 
shone at noon upon the summer solstice without 
casting a shadow upon the side of the well. It 
must have been specially constructed for the obser- 
vation of this annual occurrence. The summer 
solstice was regarded as a most important event, 
and was associated in the minds of the Egyptians 
with the rising of the Nile and the New Year. 

At Preneste in Italy a representation of this temple 
and solstitial well in mosaic is said to exist, but 
all research after the original site has proved in 
vain. The tropic of Cancer was supposed to lie 
over Syene, and this tradition would imply that the 
sun reached that spot at the solstice. The tropic is 
now marked upon all the maps a few miles south, 
between the island of Philze and Kalabshe. 
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Ezekiel speaks of the coming judgments upon the 
land of Nebuchadnezzar “from Migdol to Syene” * 
—the entire country from north to south. In the 
Revised Version Syene is called “Seveneh, on the 
border of Ethiopia.” 

The Nile was smooth, and reflected the palm trees 
and the scenery near the shore perfectly as we ap- 
proached Assouan. The surface of the water was 
occasionally broken with rocks and islands. The 
town is partially concealed by a large palm grove. 
The red granite or Syenite range rises to a consider- 
able height, forming the barrier of the Nile at the 
first cataract and the frontier of Nubia. In the 
afternoon we were rowed across the river in large, 
picturesque brightly-painted boats with comfortable 
awnings to the island of Elephantine. Many of 
the granite rocks rise above the river, and are 
wonderfully polished and water-worn. They bear 
inscriptions of ancient date very little the worse for 
the wear and tear of fifty centuries. Near the land- 
ing-place was the celebrated Nilometer, and, close 
by, a sakiyeh was raising the water for the irrigation 
of a portion of the island. It is a charming spot, 
well shaded with palms and sycamores, one of its 
names was “the Isle of Flowers.” The flowers 
were very charming, especially the lovely blue and 
purple blossoms of some climbing plants which 
covered the trellises surrounding the hospital for 
the troops. 

Upon landing we were beset by a crowd of men, 
women, and children offering for sale strings of 
shells and beads very prettily arranged; bead neck- 
laces, baskets, swords and daggers from the Soudan ; 
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“ Antikas,” Ostraka, and the curious leather fringes, 
ornamented with beads and shells, which form the 
summer costume of Nubian women. The castor oil 
used in the preparation of the leather imparts to 
these costumes a most disagreeable smell, which 
it appears impossible to remove. These traders 
were almost troublesome, attending us throughout 
our wanderings and wading into the water after us 
when the boats left. The village is large, and is 
well sheltered by trees. Beyond it stood the old 
city which gave to Egypt the race of kings who 
formed the Vth Dynasty, which ended with Unas, 
who lived about 3300 B.c. This island of Elephan- 
tine was known by the name of Ab or Abu— 


41S Se: Fy May or tietne town and 


country of the elephant”) ; it sometimes bore the 
form of an elephant as a determinative. This im- 
plied that elephants approached much nearer then 
to the frontier of Egypt than in later times. It also 


bore the name 4 J i ren ee \ ow & Kebh (“the 


country of the waters”), in allusion to the Cataract of 
the Nile. 

There were two temples upon the island—one 
raised by Amenhotep III. (the great temple- 
builder). All these buildings were destroyed about 
seventy years ago by a Turkish ruler, whose wanton 
destruction was so complete that no plan of the 
buildings can now be traced. The name of Amen- 
hotep III., Thothmes III., Rameses II., and gthers 
are seen here and there, but a more perfect deso- 
lation, throwing down and scattering, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. It was very disappointing, as we 
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were not prepared for such a scene. Ruins were 
looked for, but none were left. Mounds of rubbish 
alone marked the site of the ruined city. 

A considerable number of potsherds (“ Ostraka ”) 
are constantly found here inscribed with Demotic 
and Greek characters. They are frequently receipts 
for taxes.* 

The view from the southern end of the island is 
very fine. Several Dahabeahs were moored, each 
hoisting the national flag of the temporary owner. 
On the opposite shore by the quay of Assouan lay 
a considerable number of native craft employed in 
the carrying trade of the country. The river was 
dotted with bright-coloured boats passing to and fro. 
Above the town and its palm groves rises the hill 
on which ancient Syene was built. The site is 
marked by its mounds of rubbish and one ruined 
tower, “the tower of Syene. + Beyond lies the 
granite range. 

Early on the following morning we were rowed 
across to the western shore, where Sir F. W. Gren- 
fell discovered some tombs.t A lofty and steep 
staircase, with a smooth mummy slide in the centre 
leading up to them, was found, and cleared of sand. 
The morning was delightfully fresh, almost cold; the 
sand was drifting along the hillside and the shore ; 
the boatmen sang in a quaint, plaintive, chant-like 
refrain as they rowed, the steersman leading and the 
others coming in as a chorus. A good zig-zag path 
leads up the hillside from the river to a point where it 


* Proceedings Soc. Biblical Archzeology, 1885, p. 134. 

+ Ezek. xxix. 10, &c. 

t Proceedings Soc. Biblical Archzeology, vol. x. p. 4, Nov. I, 
1887. 
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reaches a long horizontal terrace, one hundred feet or 
more above the level of the river. This terrace leads to 
all the tombs. The most ancient tomb dates from the 
ViIth Dynasty, and it belonged to Sabben, an officer 
of Pepi II., Nefer-ka-Ra. He was probably a ruler 
over the district at the time of his death. Adjoining, 
and indeed under the same roof, is another tomb 
belonging to Mechu, an officer of high position, 
who lived during the XIIth Dynasty. The finest 
tomb bears the name Se-Renput, a commander of 
the army which invaded Nubia and Ethiopia by the 
command of Usertesen I., and is of the same period. 
The tomb faces due east, and when the door is 
opened the bright rays of the morning sun fall directly 
upon the brilliantly painted scene at the end of the 
long corridor with startling effect. The colours are 
as bright as if freshly done—almost wet !—yet 4,322 
years have passed since they were put on. The Ka 
of Se-Renput is seated before a table of offerings ; 
lotus flowers are being brought by attendants ; above 
is a full inscription of his name and title. At right 
angles to it is another painting. In this the Ka 
is standing, bearing his staff of office in his hand. 
Three niches on each side of the long corridor con- 
tain an Osiris figure carved in the rock. Fragments 
of mummies, skulls, leg and arm bones, and cloth, 
are seen in the various tombs and upon the hillside, 
showing that it was once a large cemetery. The 
descent to the shore was easy: we had only to sit 
down and slide over the smooth drifted sand, avoid- 
ing any projecting rocks or stones. The wind being 
fresh, a small sail was hoisted, which soon cartied us 
back, the men singing as before to the accompani- 
ment of a tambourine. In the afternoon a small 
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picnic party was arranged to visit a beautiful spot 
on the bank of the Nile south of the island of 
Elephantine. The river divides just to the north 
of Phile, the larger volume of water flows to the 
west and forms the great cataract, the other finds 
its way in a series of rapids navigable by small 
craft throughout. We were bound for a village on 
the eastern bank of the smaller branch of the river. 
One of our party, mounted on a camel, carried the 
tea-kettle, others rode good Egyptian donkeys. On 
leaving Assouan we entered at once upon the Desert 
and passed through an enormous cemetery, which 
has been in use for centuries; many tombstones 
bear Cufic inscriptions which date from the Sara- 
cenic invasion of the seventh century A.D. Small 
picturesque mosque-like tombs of sheiks rise here 
and there among the ordinary gravestones, and a 
few grey-green tamarisks wave their feathery foliage 
in the breeze, but these shrubs were the only signs 
of life. At some distance south of the Mahometan 
cemetery is a square, walled-in enclosure, well kept, 
and in perfect order—the burial-ground of the English 
officers and privates who have died at Assouan during 
the war and since the occupation of Egypt by the 
British troops. Some of the graves were flat and 
covered with white pebbles, others simple mounds ; 
others had the usual headstones on which the 
names and dates were duly inscribed ; many bore 
the year 1886. The celebrated quarries from which 
the red granite was so extensively procured for the 
colossal figures, &c., of ancient times are to the 
south-east of the town. Here the unfinished 
obelisk is to be seen, it measures 95 feet in length, 
and has been fully prepared, requiring only to be 
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detached from its bed of rock. A row of square 
holes has been cut at short and regular intervals, 
into which dry blocks of wood were fitted. The 
required portion of stone was then carefully split off 
by the expansion of the wood on pouring water over 
it. Many blocks lie in the quarry bearing the marks 
of this process, and the bed of rock shows numberless 
marks of the same modus operandi. It appears in- 
credible that the workmen who were employed in 
hewing this fine obelisk are no longer within call ; 
everything looks like recently-performed work, but 
three thousand years have passed away since the last 
blow was struck! (No data exists upon the stones, 
but no obelisks were cut after the X VIIIth Dynasty.) 
Other quarries lie nearer to the river across the 
undulating desert, which were worked at the same 
time and in the same manner, but as they do not 
possess an “obelisk,” they are in consequence less 
attractive, and seldom, if ever, visited. 

Turning to the west down a narrow and steep 
gorge, we came upon the Nile. Palms and green 
corn were growing on either side of the river. It 
was a striking scene, passing suddenly from barren- 
ness to fertility. The view became more and more 
lovely as we approached the charming little village of 
Mahatta, with its spreading sycamore-fig trees and 
palms. Patches of lupins, beans, and corn grew 
wherever a few yards of level ground presented 
itself; irrigation was easy, as they had only to lead 
the water from the higher level to any spot they 
desired. The roar of the great cataract at a little 
distance was constant, and added to the cltarms of 
the place. While tea was preparing we were much 
amused by a merry group of ten or twelve giggling 
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girls of seven or eight years of age, simply clad, 
most of them nursing tiny black infants, whose only 
addition to humanity was a charm tied round the 
neck to avert “the evil eye,” and a cord round the 
body, the object of which we could not imagine. 
How the little girls managed to hold these small 
fragments of the genus Homo was a marvel, but they 
clung together somehow monkey fashion. One of 
our party spoke Arabic fluently, much to the delight 
of the juveniles, who at his suggestion sat still as if 
in school; they behaved wonderfully well, and were 
rewarded with biscuits and fragments of our repast. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

We were very reluctant to leave, but the sun was 
sinking fast, and twilight is of short duration; we 
therefore bade adieu to this “happy valley,” re- 
traced our steps, and as we crossed the Desert 
witnessed the splendid effects of colour in the after- 
glow, brilliant, transparent yellow, pink, and violet 
shading into deep azure. 

Near the old cemetery we saw a jackal upon a 
projecting rock, the dark figure stood out sharp and 
distinct against the brilliant sky. It was a most 
appropriate emblem for the place, the true “ genzus 
loct,’ Anubis watching over the dead committed to 
his care ! 


CHAPTER. 2st 


NUBIA 


~ 


Nubia—Phila—The land of Cush or Ethiopia—Beautiful scenery at 
Bab-el-Kalabshe—Stars—Nubian temples—Dakkeh—Chame- 
leons. 


HE following morning we proceeded to Shellal, 

those who were extending their voyage up the 
Nile to the Second Cataract to join their vessel, those 
who were about to return to Cairo to spend the day 
amid the ruins and picturesque surroundings of the 
lovely island of Phile. Camels and donkeys were 
provided for all who desired to ride across the Desert; 
the rest were conveyed by the light railway which 
connects Assouan directly with Shellal. Near the 
station was a stone slab bearing the cartouche of 
Thothmes III., a relic of ancient Syene! The rail- 
way passes the rubbish heaps of this old city, the 
cemetery with its curious old gravestones and mosque- 
like tombs, and gradually ascends a valley which was 
probably in prehistoric times the channel of the river, 
winding in and out and avoiding the masses of vol- 
canic rock which frequently rise above the surface in 
almost pyramidal hills. The rocks are all of a warm 
grey hue shading into lilac, red, and purple; with 
the rich gold tint of the sand these are the prevailing 
colours of the landscape throughout Nubia’. The 
train consisted of a luggage van and a long airy 


carriage like a tramcar. The air was fresh and cool 
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and thoroughly invigorating as we sped rapidly along 
over the barren track of the Desert which afforded no 
sign of life except in one sheltered spot where a 
few patches of bright yellow flowers, resembling 
the Lotus corniculatus, or Bird’s-foot trefoil, were 
observed. 
“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air!” 
The railway traffic is not interfered with by sanddrifts, 
the gravel being firm throughout. The valley curves 
rather sharply to the west, and at this point our first 
view of Phila was obtained—probably the best known 
of all the ruins of Philz, perfectly unique, and unsur- 
passed in picturesque beauty—the Hypethral Temple, 
“Pharaoh’s Bed.” The railway terminates at the 
village of Shellal; there is no station, and none is 
needed ; the train came to a standstill under a grove 
of date palms by the side of the river, immediately 
opposite to the island of Philz. Boats were waiting 
to convey visitors to the island, and beyond them 
were two steamers of peculiar construction, specially 
adapted to the navigation of the Upper Nile, having 
at the stern a large paddle wheel the entire width of 
the vessel. They draw very little water, and are 
able to pass over shallows which vessels of ordinary 
construction could not do. The machinery, men’s 
quarters, &c., are below. The main deck contains 
the berths, which open from a gallery on either side ; 
the saloon and bath-room are at the stern. The 
upper deck, protected by a tent-like awning, forms 
a delightful resort, commanding a perfect view of the 
country on all sides, open to the pure and balmy air, 
which is so soft and delicious that the most delicate 
lungs can breath it with pleasure and feel that exist- 
13 
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ence is a boon, while the robust never find it enervating. 
One of the vessels, the Amkeh, was appropriated to 
our small party of eight persons. 

The change from Egypt to Nubia is at once 
apparent ; the valley and the river are both nar- 
rower. The banks are fringed with date-palm trees, 
which are.cultivated differently from those of Egypt ; 
the principal stem is surrounded by a group of off- 
shoots which are allowed to grow up, and thus each 
palm forms a group of trees of different heights. In 
Egypt these off-shoots are carefully removed, and the 
tree is kept to a single stem. The rocky hills, which 
consist chiefly of blocks of granite of every shape and 
size heaped together in wonderfully picturesque forms, 
rise almost from the river bank, in many places leaving 
only a few yards of soil available for cultivation. 

The view of Philz from the south is remarkably 
beautiful ; the ruined temples, the graceful foliage of 
palms, the dark rugged rocks on either hand, com- 
bine to form a view the charm and beauty of which 
defies description. Upon the eastern bank of the 
river, at a little to the south of Phile, is a ruined 
mosque, the oldest in Nubia; a very fine doum- 
palm tree stands near. 

The most striking effect of the change from Egypt 
to Nubia is the stillness that prevails. There is no 
visible population. A few inhabitants at times come 
to the river bank and cultivate the barley, lupins, and 
other crops growing upon the soil left bare by the 
gradual subsidence of the river after the inundation. 
The rich golden yellow colour of the sand was 
probably the origin of the name of Nubia for this 
country. “Nub” is the ancient Egyptian word for 
“gold.” The name Nubia, however, does not occur 
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§ (as 
Egyptian name a @ for Ombos and Nubti-Ombos, 


both in Upper Egypt. The whole of the country 
south of Assouan was known in the earliest 
times as Cush,* and appears under this name in 


: —, , 
Egyptian oe It was also known as Nehesti 


IN lleslgess “The land of the Negroes.” The 


usual name in Scripture is Ethiopia. “The topaz 
of Ethiopia” tT is not to be compared with wisdom. 
“Tirhaka, king of Ethiopia,” { the third king of 
the XX Vth Dynasty, 700 B.C., was supposed to be 
coming to raise the siege of Jerusalem when Senna- 
cherib invaded the land.§ Philip the Evangelist 
was sent to instruct and baptise the treasurer of 
Queen Candace, the queen of the Ethiopians, who 
“went on his way” to that country “rejoicing” after 
his conversion to Christianity. (We know actually 
nothing more about this earnest seeker after God, 
who as a Jewish proselyte made the long pilgrimage 
from Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, to Jerusalem to 
worship Jehovah. His influence must, however, from 
his position have been very considerable.) Whether 
through his instrumentality or not we cannot tell, but 
“Ethiopia stretched out her hands unto God,” and 
received Christianity, and retained the profession 
nominally until Mahomet promulgated his religion 
with the sword. At the present time it is said that 
“there is not a native Christian between the two 
Cataracts,” which means the whole of Nubia. 


* Gen. x. 6,7; I Chron. i. 8,9; Isa. xi. 11. + Job xxviii. 19. 
+ 2 Kings x. 9; Isa. xxxvii. 9. § Acts viii. 27. 
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The Nubians were in a prosperous position before 
the rise of Mohammed Ali, the first Viceroy of Egypt. 
Each man enjoyed his freehold and lived in peace 
under his palm and sycamore-fig tree ; this “golden 
age” ceased upon the invasion of the country by the 
exterminator of the Mamelukes and the Beni-Hasan. 
The Nubians fought most bravely and defended 
themselves with true patriotism, but were unable to 
resist the formidable power brought against them ; 
from that time the country has been comparatively 
depopulated, and towns which once contained a 
thousand inhabitants are reduced to three hundred 
or four hundred. As the voyage proceeded we saw 
by the ruins of numerous temples and their surround- 
ings, which are almost entirely confined to the western 
shore of the river, that a large population existed. 
Some are of late Ptolemaic and Roman construction, 
and mark the site of earlier temples. The Ptolemaic 
architects had very little regard for the works of 
previous schools of art, and (like many restorers ot 
the present day) became destroyers by pulling down 
and removing the most ancient, interesting, and im- 
portant portions of the old temples, erecting new ones 
in their place, and using the ancient sculptured stones, 
inscribed blocks, and even beautiful statues for the 
foundations! Numerous instances occur of this prac- 
tice, which show by the portions recovered how great 
the loss has been through wanton destruction. At 
the Koptos exhibition at the London University in 
August, 1894, some of the finest pieces exhibited 
were found by Professor Flinders Petrie face down- 
wards on the sand at the very bottom of the 
foundation of the Temple of Koptos, and undoubt- 
edly owe their preservation to this accident. The 
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first ruins seen are about nine miles from Phil; the 
ruined pylons of a temple, and a stone quay by the 
riverside mark the site of Dabod, the ancient Parem- 


bole, and the still more ancient Ta-het a ag i a, 


“the house” or “temple.” The valley widens con- 
siderably, the river becomes broader, and the scenery 
more varied and picturesque; distinct horizontal 
lines mark high-water levels of ancient times, when 
this valley was evidently a large lake, before the first 
cataract was formed. 

Here and there villages are to be seen, surrounded 
by palms. The ruins of the temple of Wady-Kar- 
dassy are exceedingly picturesque, though they 
consist of only half a dozen columns. The temple 
was built on a well-selected spot of elevated ground, 
and the ruins stand clearly out against the sky; it 
was dedicated to Isis; two columns bear the 
Hathor-headed capitals, the other four are of the 
elegant composite forms of the Ptolemaic period. 
In a quarry near are a large number of inscriptions, 
chiefly in Greek, which are as sharp and perfect as 
if cut recently, although two thousand years have 
passed since they were “written with the pen of iron 
in the rock for ever.” Beyond Kardassy the valley 
again narrows, and finally appears to be almost 
closed in by lofty precipitous cliffs. Polished and 
rounded masses of granite and black basalt rise 
occasionally above the water, which flows rapidly 
through a very grand and romantic gorge extending 
for four or five miles, and presenting at every turn 
fresh scenes of wild grandeur and stern beauty. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine more magnificent scenery 
than the “ Bab-el-Kalabshe.” The current is strong 
the steamer distinctly felt the force of the stream. 
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We continued our course until sunset, a most 
gloriously clear and brilliant one; the planets Venus 
and Jupiter were immediately visible through the 
delicate violet after-glow, and were rapidly followed 
by the “ Heavenly Host,” whose resplendence was 
magnificent, the more so for the absence of the moon, 
which didnot rise until late. It appeared strange to 
see the northern constellations much lower than we 
were accustomed to see them, the tail of the Great 
Bear almost reaching to the horizon, while many 
other unknown brilliant points of light appeared in 
the south. The Psalmist says of God: “ He telleth 
the number of the stars; He calleth them all by their 
their names: great is our Lord, and of great power ; 
His understanding is infinite.” * 

The silence and stillness of the night was most 
perfect, and unbroken by any sound of man or beast ; 
no moaning water-wheel, not even the splash of a fish 
in the river was heard. 

The morning which followed was perfectly lovely. 
Not a cloud was to be seen when the sun rose above 
the eastern hills, and impressed us more than ever 
with a sense of his power, as his rays illuminated the 
purple western hills, and lighted up the Desert with a 
warm glow, for the sand seems to absorb the sunlight 
and become more golden in his rays. 

The colours of the landscape are so different in the 
pure atmosphere and bright warm light of this sunny 
land ; the cool greys which are so familiar to us are 
never seen. The river was as smooth as a mirror, 
and reflected upon its surface most perfectly every 
tree and rock on either side. Early in the forenoon 
the Amkeh drew up by the western bank, in order 


* Psa, cxlvii. 
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that we might land and visit the ruins of the small 
but interesting Temple of Dakkeh. The mud-houses 
of the village were sheltered by widely-spreading 
sycamore-fig trees. The village marks the spot once 
occupied by the ancient city. The Desert now comes 
up to the river bank, which is covered with palms, 
acacias, and mimosas. The sloping western bank 
was, so far as we could see, the only soil capable of 
cultivation. 

A crowd of villagers of all ages soon came to 
welcome us: the boys, as usual, in nature’s costume ; 
the girls had added to it the small fringe of leather 
thongs, ornamented more or less with shells or beads : 
the smaller girls were devoid of this element of civili- 
sation, and were nursing tiny, dark-coloured infants, 
who sat astride on one of their nurse’s shoulders and 
held on to her head. All produced something or 
other for sale. The greatest novelty was the dried 
gourd, made into small cups and basins, rudely 
ornamented with various designs, in which lizards or 
crocodiles abounded. These are very durable articles, 
and are used for drinking cups, &c. One woman 
offered us a tiny kid, about a week old, which bleated 
piteously at the idea of being removed from its 
mother. Chameleons were abundant, they were the 
first we had seen on our voyage. They are very 
common, apparently throughout Nubia, and are 
easily captured by the naked urchins of the villages. 
If these reptiles fall into the water they inflate them- 
selves like bladders and swim much faster than they 
crawl upon land. This remarkable power of inhaling 
and exhaling air at pleasure produces the peculiar 
effect of the changing colours of the creature’s skin, 
the celebrated characteristic of the little reptile. 
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On our noticing the fruit of the sycamore fig 
growing upon the surface of the large branches, a lad 
immediately climbed up and procured some of the 
fruit. It is like the ordinary fig in shape and cha- 
racter, the colour is of a rich pink, with the beautiful 
bloom of a plum. The flavour is rich and luscious. 
The people were civil and the children behaved well, 
the bigger"”boys keeping the smaller children in order. 
Their skins were of a deep black, they had large, 
protruding lips, broad noses, and seemed to be a very 
quiet race. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart discovered an inscription here 
which appears to account for the present name. The 
stone bears the cartouche of Thothmes III., with the 


inscription, “Lord of the Town of Techka,” Gs —~ * 
a 


Near this town the Romans overcame the army 
of Queen Candace, and followed up its retreat into 
Ethiopia; but neither Nubia or Ethiopia were ever 
absorbed into the Roman Empire. 

This temple was built by Arkamen, known to 
the Greeks as Ergamun, a king of Ethiopia, a very 
remarkable and determined character. Diodorus 
states that “the most wonderful obedience is 
shown in the death of their kings. The priests 
who direct the ceremonies of their religion enjoy: 
such unlimited power, that whenever they think 
fit they send a messenger to the king ordering 
him to die, as the gods had given that command.” 
Ergamun, a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
had travelled and had learned much from the Greek 
schools of Egypt. When the message of the priests 
was delivered to him, instead of obeying the order as 


* “Nile Gleanings,” p. 135. 
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his predecessors had done, he assembled his troops, 
besieged the temple in which the priests had taken 
refuge, and having overcome them ordered them to 
be beheaded. He thus for ever put a stop to the old 
custom. It is said that a curious practice still exists 
upon the banks of the White Nile among certain 
tribes, whose chiefs, when they feel the approach of 
death, allow themselves to be strangled by their 
officers. Is this a survival of the old custom spoken 
of by Diodorus, and are the tribes descendants of the 
ancient race? Ergamun enlarged this temple 250 B.C. ; 
portions of the old building remain, as the names of 
Thothmes Il. and III. occur. The pylons are lofty, 
fairly perfect, and command a very extensive view. 
The line of mountains recedes far away to the west, 
leaving a spacious plain which was formerly culti- 
vated. Now a wide expanse of undulating sand 
covers the entire country, except a few very distinctly 
marked spots where water is obtainable; here small 
oases are formed, where corn grows and date-palms 
flourish. The mountains are peculiar in form, some 
pyramidal, others conical. 

The walls of the temple which connected the 
pylons with the pro-naos, are overthrown and the 
ruins form three distinct blocks, the old Adytum, 
or sanctuary, in the centre, being the most ancient 
part of all. Ergamun is represented offering 
to the gods. He is an unquestionable Ethiopian, 
with thick lips and broad nose: a perfect represen- 
tative of the present inhabitants o1 the village of 
Dakkeh. The cartouche of Augustus Cesar is the 
latest name found. The temple faces north, probably 
for the observation of a star, and possibly for the 
brightest star in the constellation of the Great Bear 
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(Dubhe). The decorations of the ceiling include the 
vulture, with widespread wings. During the Christian 
period representations of the saints, apostles, and 
martyrs of the Church, were painted as usual over 
the original designs. The colours have faded through 
age, and the more ancient paintings underneath are 
reappearing through them. Our old dragoman 
showed us what he called “a monkey worshipping.” 
The design is extremely well executed, and repre- 
sents an ape erect, with hands and arms upraised in 
the attitude of adoration. Before him is a very well 
sculptured lion, and the disk of the sun, the god Ra 
(this scene is figured by Champollion, vol. i. plate 51). 
These apes were called “the Heralds of the Sun,” 
and are frequently represented opening the gates of 
heaven for the Sun-god. Apes chatter at daybreak, 
and were thus supposed to be proclaiming the sunrise. 

We found our upper deck and its awning very 
delightful upon our return to the Amzkeh, for the sun 
has great power even in the forenoon. Advancing 
southward a distinct difference is felt day by day in 
the atmosphere ; it is softer and more balmy. Even 
during the night and early morning it is not cold ; 
during the day from twelve to three the heat is 
intense, but under our protecting canvas the air was 
delicious throughout the twenty-four hours. We 
kept a sharp look-out for crocodiles, and occasionally 
imagined that we saw one upon a sandbank. Bird 
life was decidedly much less abundant and less varied 
than in Egypt. 

It was our especial desire to devote all the time we 
could possibly spare to the rock temples 6f Abou- 
Simbel, and we continued our voyage even after 
sunset, anchoring under the mountains for the night 
near to Korosko. 


CHAPTER XXII1 


KOROSKO 


Korosko—Amada, its temple and sculptures—Derr—Date palms— 
Cotton—Castor-oil plants—Crocodiles—Toski—Abou-Simbel— 
Sunrise in the Great Temple—Fareg—Rafts of bulrushes. 


HE river near Korosko is broad, and curves so 
much that it suggests the idea of a lake 
enclosed by mountains. Its broad expanse is studded 
with rocky islands, which add greatly to the beauty 
of the scene, sandbanks also are numerous, and very 
careful navigation is in consequence required. The 
colouring is very rich; red and purple rocks shading 
into the deepest tints, are relieved by the golden 
yellow sand drifted by the wind into hollows and 
crevices. I had once taken an artist’s sketch of the 
mountains of Korosko for the study of a storm cloud, 
but upon the spot I recognised the scene and the 
correctness of the colouring. The mountains rise 
from the eastern bank of the river, which curves 
sharply to the north-north-west, its course diverted 
by this huge impediment. 

The ruins of Amada are about seven miles from 
Korosko. The bank of the river is cultivated, 
but the yellow sand comes like a sea-shore to the 
river’s edge, and then trickles gently down the steep 
incline, slowly but surely invading the narrow slip of 


garden ground and the crops of lupins and beans. 
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We climbed the bank, which was covered with 
mimosa, reeds, and wild vegetation. The temple 
stands at some little distance from the shore. It is 
supposed to have been founded by Usertesen II., his 
name being the earliest discovered there, carrying the 
date of the temple back to 3500 B.c. The cartouche 
occurs upgn one of the square columns at the entrance. 
The names of Thothmes I., IL, III, Queen Hatasou, 
and Amenhotep II., all of the XVIIIth Dynasty, are 
found at Amada. Four temples are known to have 
been erected 3500 B.C.; one at Edfou, one at Philze, 
this one at Amada, and the fourth at Semneh, further 
south in Ethiopia. From their direction being due 
south, they were all probably constructed for the 
observation of the splendidly brilliant southern star 
Canopus, in Argo. The sand has drifted against the 
temple wall, and conceals two-thirds of its height. 
The building is of the simplest character ; the columns 
of the portico are square without capitals ; the row 
within are octagonal; beyond the portico is a hall 
from which three other chambers open; the central 
one was the sanctuary. The sand has found its way 
within to nearly the same height as without, so that 
only the upper portions of the paintings and sculp- 
tures can now be seen; some are particularly inte- 
resting. The colours retain their brilliancy though 
so many centuries have elapsed since they were first 
laid on. This building was most probably restored 
by Thothmes III.; it has been called a portrait 
gallery of the Thothmes family. The figures are well 
drawn, they were probably painted from \life; the 
attitudes are easy and natural. This is specially the 
case with a painting of Thothmes III. as a young 
man, standing by the goddess Isis who has placed 
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her arm around the king’s neck. The goddess is 
very fair, with regular, beautiful features. Another 
painting represents him in the presence of Safech, the 


Goddess of Literature. ae j This goddess is also 


very fair and wears her peculiar star head-dress.* 
The goddess and the king are engaged in marking 
out the site of the temple; each of them holds in the 
left hand a rod, and in the right hand a club raised 
in the act of driving the stake into the ground. The 
two stakes are connected by a cord, and between 
them the inscription reads, ‘‘The founding of the 
Temple of the Great God Horus of the two horizons.” 
Above the head of the goddess is inscribed, “ The 
Giver of all life and power, the Lady of the Gods, 
Safech, the Lady of Writing and Literature.” Over the 
head of the king are two cartouches containing his 
name “ Men-Ka-Ra, Son of the sun Thothmes,” and 
over them, “ Beautiful God, the Giver of Life like 
Ra!” A line of inscription above all reads “ Het-Hor.” 
Het ft was the sacred name for Edfou (which was 
dedicated from the earliest times to the worship of 
Horus, see p. 242). The term “ Het” implies “a throne,” 
and the winged disk, “ Horus.” So, Het-Hor, or 
Edfou, was “ the Throne of Horus,” and this gives 
the key to the whole design. Thothmes and Safech 
were engaged in designing the plan of a temple at 
Edfou, which probably preceded the present Ptolemaic 
structure on the same site. The goddess is clad ina 
leopard-skin robe ; one of the animal’s feet appears 
over her left shoulder, and two others fall below her 
knees. Such robes were worn by royal persons and 
the highest order of priests. The paintings are im- 


* Champollion i., plate 48 ; ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians.” + Het or Hut. 
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perfect, but enough remains to enable us to form a 
good idea of the entire subject. Another illustration 
shows Thothmes II. offering incense to his father 
Thothmes I. At the end of the chamber there is a 
peculiar painting representing the king driving four 
calves before him; the first is black and white, the 
second white, the third red, and the fourth black ; 
each has a cord attached to the left fore-leg, the other 


end of which is held in the king’s hand. An ankh 5 


or sign of life, hangs from the extremity of each cord. 
The king wears the Atef crown, and is probably 
leading these animals for a sacrifice to Amen-Ra. An 
exactly similar scene occurs on the walls of Luxor 
Temple.* In another place the gods Thoth and 
Horus are each represented in the act of pouring a 


stream of the emblem of life (the ankh 1 over 


Amenophis II. Each god is holding a libation vase 
over the head of the king. 

The temple has no external decoration beyond the 
usual cornice and the rounded fillet at the corners of 
the building. The roof can be easily ascended from 
the northern side. The stones are very large, and 
bear numerous deeply cut inscriptions in Greek cha- 
racters, which record the visits of travellers long before - 
the Christian era. The enclosure wall has been 
thrown down and strews the desert with its debris. 
The view towards Korosko is remarkably fine, com- 
manding the long reach of the river, and is one of 
the most beautiful in Nubia. 

Shortly after leaving Amada the Nile makes a 
sharp bend to the south-west. Sailing vessels are 


* Champollion iv., pl. cccxliv. 
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often detained here until a change of wind enables 
them to proceed. Many of the villages are surrounded 
by walls, which we supposed to be for protection 
against wild animals, the enemy was the drifting sand 
of the Desert. The force of this finely divided grit, 
driven by the wind blowing constantly from one 
quarter, is so great as to wear away the surface 
rounding and cutting rocks at times into grooves. 
No idea of the power and extent of this action can 
be formed until the stones of the Desert have been 
carefully examined. 

The town of Derr, the metropolis of Nubia, lies 
upon the eastern bank of the river a few miles south of 
Amada ; it is surrounded by groves of date palms of 
the finest species. Their foliage is more elegant and 
their fruit larger and more delicate in flavour. The 
dates of Derr are said to command the highest price 
in the market. Each tree pays a tax of one piastre 
a year (24d.). The number assessed here is stated to 
be upwards of 20,000. The town is completely 
sheltered by them and looks most picturesque from 
the river. Derr consists of square, unburnt-brick 
houses slanting slightly upwards, a survival of the 
ancient style of architecture, seen in the pylons and 
temples. 

A curious temple, partially excavated in the rock 
and partially built, lies to the east of Derr. 

The Nile valley south of Derr is extremely fertile. 
The western shore possesses a large area of land 
available for cultivation, which is most diligently 
worked. 

Sakiyehs were abundant, at times only a hundred 
yards apart ; all were in active operation. The crops 
were remarkably fine; barley was in full ear, the 
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cotton plant, which grows to the size of a large shrub, 
was in full flower, bearing its delicate yellow blossoms 
and opening pods, showing the beautiful white silky 
fibre. The castor-oil plant is universally cultivated 
and attains a height of ten to twelve feet. This species 
has a deep red stem, splendid large deeply cut leaves, 
and large bunches of fruit. The oil is used by all the 
natives, toe anoint their heads and their bodies to 
prevent the sun from scorching and blistering the 
skin. Within the tropics the temperature is frequently 
thirty degrees above that of the blood circulating in 
the veins. When death takes place the temperature 
of the body rises, and the corpse becomes sensibly 
warmer than the living individual! We Europeans 
are accustomed to the reverse of this, the body be- 
coming as cold as marble in our latitudes after 
death. 

The neighbourhood of Derr is the most densely 
populated of the whole of Nubia, and presents a very 
strong contrast to the rest, where the natives are seen 
in twos or threes cultivating the soil; the numbers thus 
occupied in this district reminded us of the fellahin 
of Egypt. 

Beyond this fertile region the river becomes lake- 
like, and is divided by sandbanks. Upon one of these 
we saw our first crocodile, a large one, basking in the 
sun, apparently asleep, but his ears were open, for no 
sooner did the sound of the steamer reach them, than 
he waddled off to the water and plunged in. His 
length was estimated at ten feet. The only other 
living creatures visible were vultures, which settled 
on sandbanks or soared aloft overhead. xe 

During the afternoon a steamer was observed 
approaching us on her way down the Nile. Signals 
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were interchanged, and the boats soon drew up by 
the eastern bank, when the dragomen and officers of 
each vessel compared notes and exchanged news. 
This interview took place under the shadow of some 
date palms near a village. The attention otf the 
inhabitants had been drawn by the whistles, and they 
assembled near the bank and formed very picturesque 
groups, the men by themselves in the foreground, 
sitting in the shade in costumes of yellow, white, and 
blue, from deep indigo to the lightest sky-blue ; the 
younger men and youths stood behind. The women 
formed a group by themselves, and were dressed in 
dark blue, their black hair, well greased with castor- 
oil, shone in the light. The children, generally 
nude, were running about, the boys approaching the 
vessels upon the bank as nearly as they dared. The 
shelving bank was highly cultivated; there was not 
a square yard on its surface without its crop. 

After a short conference the whistles sounded and 
the boats were once more in motion, one taking a 
wide curve down-stream, the Amseh continuing her 
course up the river, and leaving the natives to discuss 
the event and to draw their own conclusions upon the 
object of the interview. We passed close under the 
lofty and precipitous rock, crowned with the ruins of 
Ibream, a fortification perfectly impregnable to all 
arts and appliances of ancient warfare. We saw 
distinctly numerous grottoes and chambers carved in 
the almost perpendicular cliff; many of these contain 
paintings and inscriptions of great interest. The 
sandbanks near Ibream are now the chief resort of 
the crocodile ; one was seen very near, but another 
farther off disappeared in the water, in which they 
are perfectly at home. Their activity in the water 
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contrasts.very strongly with their clumsy and awkward 
movements upon land. 

“He maketh the deep to boil as a pot ; he maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment: he maketh a path to 
shine after him; one would think the deep to be 
hoary. = 

Beyond Ikream the cultivable soil narrows down 
until it finally disappears, and the Nile flows for a 
considerable distance actually through the Desert. 
The sand on the western shore, in many’ sheltered 
places high up above the water line, presented the 
shallow-ridged, wave-like appearance which is con- 
stantly seen on the sea-shore, and which is supposed 
to be produced by the action of wind and water com- 
bined, but here the action upon the dry sand was 
produced by the action of the wind alone. 

Near to the village of Toski a range of granite 
hills extends westward for many miles. Many of the 
hills assume pyramidal and conical forms. It was 
amongst these hills that the celebrated battle was 
fought on the 3rd of August, 1889, which proved so 
disastrous to the army of the Mahdi, sent for the 
conquest of Egypt. His troops were entirely defeated, 
and their leader, the Emir Nejumi, and nearly all his 
chief officers were killed in that engagement. 

Near Toski granite rocks cross the Nile, forming 
an angry-looking reef. Two openings afford a passage 
through which the river rushes rapidly. We passed 
safely through one of these channels shortly before 
sunset, and continued our course up the broad river 
by starlight, arriving at the rock of Abou-Simbel. 


* Job xii. 31. 
+ See “ Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan,” by Major Wingate, 
1891, Pp. 425-432. 
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We could just discern in the twilight the majestic 
figures of Rameses overlooking the river. We moored 
alongside a gunboat stationed here, a captain of 
Royal Engineers and some men being engaged in 
certain works rendered necessary by a portion of the 
rock above the temple having threatened to fall 
upon the colossal figures. This rock was being care- 
fully and gradually removed. 

We soon paid our first visit to the temple, the 
Arabs employed by the engineers showed the way 
with lanterns. They were fine, handsome, swarthy 
men, with good eyes and well-formed features ; they 
looked most picturesque among the rocks and shrubs 
in the glimmering light. The sand formerly concealed 
the greater part of this temple. It was removed a 
few years ago before the visit of the late Khedive, 
Tewfik Pasha, and the temple had been kept clear 
ever since. The impression made upon the mind 
by a near approach to the gigantic figures is most 
remarkable; their stupendous size is overpowering. 
At the Ghizeh Museum we had looked with awe upon 
the mighty warrior, the Great Rameses. We were 
now in the presence of one of the largest and most 
astounding of all his works, his rock-cut temple! 
Before it sit four statues of his majesty, two on either 
side of the entrance. These exceed all other statues 
in their huge proportions. Each one measures sixty- 
six feet in height, and is a portrait of the king in the 
prime of life. The temple greatly surpassed our 
expectations in grandeur and extent. In one of the 
small side chambers we noticed an unfinished inscrip- 
tion. The work had been outlined in black in readi- 
ness for the sculptor to carve the design out of the 
rock. The painter was afterwards to colour it; 
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neither workmen ever came back! We wondered 
what was the story of that unfinished work? Had 
the king died, or had death carried off the workmen ? 

After a most interesting exploration we returned to 
the entrance, when we beheld one of the most beau- 
tiful sights imaginable. The moon, four days past 
the full, ri8ing above the eastern hills, was flooding 
the landscape with her soft pure light, illuminating 
the giant statues, casting subdued shadows from the 
huge figures, and making the river appear like molten 
silver wherever her beams rested upon it. 

We returned to the temple in the grey light of the 
early morning to witness the wondrous effect of the 
sunrise within its deep recesses. As the time 
approached a warm tinge of rose-coloured light per- 
vaded the temple from the door which faces south of 
east, and showed the eight statues, forms of Osiris, 
four on each side, standing in solemn grandeur. 
Suddenly a ray of brilliant golden light darted down 
the entire length of the temple, and illuminated most 
splendidly two of the four seated figures carved in the 
rock at the extreme end of the sanctuary. Here for 
a brief space it seemed to linger, imparting to them 
an almost supernatural appearance, then, creeping 
back over the northern wall, it disappeared and was . 
gone, and the temple resumed its normal appearance. 
This was our introduction to the glories of Abou- 
Simbel! It was necessary to postpone all further 
exploration of this most interesting and wonderful 
work until our return from the Second Cataract. By 
seven o'clock the Amkeh was again steaming South. 

The small Temple of Fareg, on the eastern shore, 
is partially excavated from the rock; it was used by 
the Copts, who have left frescoes upon its walls. 


SUNRISE'IN THE TEMPLE OF ABOU-SIMBEL. 
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During the morning we passed a native lad floating 
down upon a bundle of reeds. He had a small 
paddle in his hand, and managed his simple craft 
with ease. He looked so cool and comfortable in the 
water that some of our party quite envied his position. 
Several of these rafts were lying upon the banks of 
the river; they are constantly employed in Nubia. 
These rafts are without doubt the survival of the old 
vessels of bulrushes used by the ancients, represented 
upon the walls of many of the tombs. At some dis- 
tance further south upon the western bank are some 
ruins consisting of brickwork arches, apparently of 
Roman times, and marking the position Phthuris, now 
called Faras. Further south are other ruins on which 
the name of Thothmes III. occurs. 

We arrived at Wady Halfah early in the afternoon. 
The town is upon the eastern bank, well sheltered 
from the winds of the Desert by groves of palms 
and sycamores. The houses were bright and pleasant 
looking, the verandahs were covered with beautiful 
creeping plants, and the gardens brilliant with 
flowers. 


CHAPTER XALV 


WADY HALFAH 


Wady Halfah—Second Cataract—‘ Down the Nile ”’—Abou-Simbel 
—lIts inscriptions, records, sculptures, and paintings—The battle 
at Kadesh—The Carian inscription—View from the summit— 
The constellation of the Southern Cross—Early morning in the 
Great Temple. 


HE Amékeh had not long been made fast to her 

moorings before two friends (English officers in 
the Egyptian army) came to visit us. One had been 
engaged in the battle of Toski, and interested us with 
details of the incidents which he had _ witnessed. 
When the heat of the day had passed they took us 
ashore and conducted us over the town and fortifica- 
tions. For the last few years, and more especially 
since the time of the Nile Expedition for the relief of 
the late General Gordon, the importance of Wady - 
Halfah has increased. It is now a station at which a 
garrison of five thousand Egyptian troops, commanded 
by English officers, is continually maintained, being 
situated upon the southern frontier of Nubia, and 
commanding the river north of the Second Cataract. 
Its importance was shown on the occasiot.of the 
invasion by the Mahdi’s troops which terminated in 
the battle of Toski. It was most satisfactory to see 


the excellent order that prevailed, and the military 
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bearing of the men, which has improved greatly under 
the training of their English officers, of whom they 
appear to be very proud. We were taken through 
the barracks and hospital, large, well-arranged, venti- 
lated buildings, thoroughly adapted to the purposes 
for which they were constructed. A battalion of the 
1oth Soudanese Regiment was stationed here; it is 
composed of very tall blacks; many were over six 
feet in height. This regiment was engaged in, and 
fought with great bravery on the battlefield of Toski. 

The married quarter, occupied by the wives and 
children of the troops, consists of a large number of 
small square mud huts placed in regular rows, with 
a narrow space between each; wider gq 


passages at right angles with the narrow =| a8 
lines formed streets. These were con- OG oo 
structed at intervals, so that each hut oo ‘oo 
opened into one of them. “Man wants 55 ae 
but /z¢tle here below”; these structures 00 oo 


are formed strictly upon this principle. Women 
and children are all black, very black indeed, and 
appeared to be happy and contented. The village 
was sheltered by palm-trees, which added to the 
comfort of the inhabitants, and greatly relieved its 
singular appearance. Upon the river banks are a 
large number of “allotments,” which are highly valued 
by the men. These are granted to all those who, by 
good conduct and general proficiency, have merited 
the favour. A considerable number of men off duty 
were busily engaged in cultivating their gardens. 
The camel stables, ambulance carriages, &c., were 
shown to us. The larger number of the camels were 
camped out, as the troops of the garrison were to be 
reviewed by the Sirdar in the course of a few days. 
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The Desert comes up to the walls of the fortress on 
the east. We walked beyond the fortifications from 
one gate to another. As the afternoon advanced the 
flocks of sheep and goats were led homewards from 
the various scanty pasturage which the Desert affords. 
Camels were tethered by one leg, some standing, 
others lying down. The officers’ quarters are very 
pleasantly situated, overlooking the river, and sur- 
rounded with gardens, in which roses, oleanders, 
mimosas, and various flowers were in full bloom. 
The hedges were formed almost entirely of an acacia, 
which grows naturally and most freely, bearing a 
bunch of bright yellow flowers resembling the 
laburnum. 

The usual plan for visiting the Second Cataract is 
to cross the river to the western bank early in the 
morning, mount donkeys which have been sent for- 
ward, and ride over the soft sand of the Desert for 
seven miles to the rock of Abouseer, whence a very 
extensive view is obtained. This rock has a special 
interest in being the most southern limit of the voyage 
up the Nile; upon it travellers have very generally 
recorded their names since Belzoni carved his in 1817. 
We had settled to start early on the following morn- 
ing, but the colonel in command most kindly arranged 
otherwise. A railway has been constructed from 
Wady Halfah to Sarras, a distance of forty miles 
across the Desert, to obviate the difficulties of trans- 
port offered by the Second Cataract. This line is 
under the control of the military authorities, who 
thus keep up a connection with the most advanced 
post of the Egyptian army. Thecolonel most kindly 
placed a special train at the disposal of visitors, which 
at once reduced the fatigue of the excursion, and pre- 
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vented the possibility of annoyance by the way. The 
railway consists of a single line of metals laid across 
the Desert, levelled where necessary. After leaving 
Wady Halfah the line passes the native cemetery, 
where upon many of the graves bowls of water were 
standing. The friends of the deceased keep these 
supplied for forty days after the burial; the reason of 
the custom does not appear to be known. Beyond 
the cemetery is a large area of cultivated land, well 
irrigated, which extends southwards by the river side 
for a considerable distance. The line then traverses 
the open undulating desert, and passes small advanced 
forts and earthworks on its way. “The road of the 
Desert ” was pointed out to us, we certainly should 
not have noticed it otherwise. Itis said to be marked 
chiefly by the bleached bones of camels which have 
died en route. 

After an hour’s run at a very steady pace we came 
upon the black volcanic rocks which cross the bed of 
the Nile and form the Second Cataract. They are 
rugged, picturesque, rounded and waterworn, but not 
so lofty or so near together as those which form the 
barrier at Phila and the First Cataract. The forma- 
tion extends for several miles southwards. producing 
a series of rapids, the foam of the river shining white 
every here and there against the dark rocks. There 
is no fall of water in the sense of a cascade, and the 
term “cataract” is misleading. We left the train, 
and walked down among the huge polished masses of 
rock, passing on our way the gardens of a few natives 
who were cultivating tobacco, melons, and other 
quickly-growing plants. They had already in Feb- 
ruary secured their crops of corn, dhourra, barley, 


maize, &c. Among other wild plants we found the 
14 
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“wild gourd,” the Colocynth, the plant alluded to in 
2 Kings iv. 39, 40. The view obtained from the 
highest of the rocks is most grand. A wide expanse 
of desert extends on either side the river. In the far 
east the Arabian range of hills, of a delicate rosy pink, 
was almost cloud-like in appearance. To the south 
in the extreme distance were the blue mountains in 
the direction of Dongola. Between them and us lay 
a widespread desert and mountain landscape in 
which the river sparkled and gleamed here and there 
in the sunlight, and marked the line of advance of 
the Nile expedition, which so bravely, patiently, and 
steadily pursued its course day after day with the 
earnest hope of saving the brave hero of Khartoum. 
It would have accomplished its work but for the fatal 
delays which caused it to reach its destination just 
two days too late ! 

The view of this vast uninhabited wilderness was 
most impressive. Desert, mountain, and river, with- 
out tree or vegetation of any kind so far as the eye 
could see. It was not exactly beautiful, but vast and 
sublime, with a stern grandeur entirely its own. We 
resumed our seats in the carriage with mingled feel- 
ings of admiration of the grand scene and of regret 
that we had now reached the most southern limit of 
our journey, at the 22nd degree of north latitude, 
about one thousand miles from the Mediterranean. 
The Desert was soon recrossed, and Wady Halfah 
reached, where, after expressing our thanks to the 
colonel for his kind consideration, we went on board 
the Amkeh, and were soon steaming nerthwards. 
The voyage down the Nile is more rapidly effected 
than the voyage up,as the current aids the progress 
of the vessel. Early in the afternoon we were 
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again moored close to the rock-cut temples of Abou- 
Simbel. 


ABOU-SIMBEL. 


The wonderful excavated temples of Abou-Simbel 
were not known until the early years of the present 
century. Burkhardt first called attention to them. 
Belzoni followed. He says: “The large temple, 
which has one figure of an enormous size with the 
head and shoulders only projecting out of the sand ; 
and notwithstanding the great distance I could per- 
ceive that it was beautifully executed” (this figure 
was the most southern of the series). “The sand from 
the north side accumulated by the wind on the rock 
above the temple, and which had gradually descended 
towards its front, had choked the entrance and buried 
two-thirds of it.” * 

Finding that he could not deal with the mass of 
sand with the means then at his disposal, he prose- 
cuted his voyage, and returned with Captains Irby and 
Mangles in 1817, who after many tedious delays set 
to work to clear the sand from the entrance. They 
were assisted by their crew, which made fourteen 
workers in all. After days of labour, disappointments, 
and interferences from native authorities, they at last 
found the entrance. “We soon made the passage 
larger, and entered the finest and most extensive 
excavation in Nubia.” 

We first visited the smaller temple, excavated in 
a rock two hundred yards north of the Great 
Temple. Inscriptions tell us that it was made by 
order of Rameses the Great in honour of his be- 
loved daughter and wife, Nefert-ari “ Mer-en-mut,” 


* “Narrative,” 1820, p. 79. 
? ) 
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“the lovely companion, beloved of Mut.” In a 
paper, “Pharaoh the oppressor, and his daughter in 
the light of their monuments,” * the writer directs 
special attention to these names in proving the iden- 
tity of Nefert-ari with the Princess who rescued and 
adopted the infant Moses. “Some years after her 
discovery.of the ark in the flags by the river's side 
the ‘Princess’ became the king’s peerless consort, 
and at first was distinguished by no other name than 
Royal wife Nefert-ari, but presently, for some reason 
best known to herself, added ‘Mer-en-Mut’ as a 
second appellation. In this we have the basis of 
Thermuthis, the T-mer-mut of the Greek historians. 
Here, too, lies the key to the strange procedure of 
Josephus, who first styles her daughter, then calls her 
Thermuthis, and finally describes her as co-regent in 
the administration of affairs. And this very singu- 
larly clears up the records of other historians hitherto 
obscure.” The writer then proceeds to show that this 
princess was called by other names by various authors, 
as Phareia, or Phareis, Muthidis and Merrhis, all of 
which he derives from Nefert-ari Mer-en-Mut. Thus, 
he says, all evidence combines to show that Nefert-ari 
was the protector of Moses, and Rameses the Great, 
the oppressor of the Israelites. The approach to the 
temple is now up a steep bank, covered with reeds, 
mimosa, and other shrubs, and is rather a scramble, 
as none of the steps remain which once led from the 
river's edge to the entrance. The temple is entirely 
hewn out of the rock, the fagade being about ninety 
feet long by fifty feet high. The face of the cliff was 
first prepared and then sculptured in a most wonderful 
manner. “The whole front is but a frame for six 


* Century Magazine, May, 1887. 
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recesses, from each of which a colossal figure, erect 
and life-like, seems to be walking straight out from 
the heart of the mountain. These statues, three to 
the right and three to the left of the doorway, stand 
thirty feet high, and represent Rameses II. and his 
queen Nefert-ari. Mutilated as they are, the male 
figures are full of spirit and the female figures full of 
grace. The queen wears on her head the plumes 
and disk of Hathor. The king is crowned with the 
pschent, and with a fantastic helmet adorned with 
plumes and horns. They have their children with 
them; the queen her daughters, the king his sons. 
The walls of these six recesses, as they follow the 
slight inclination of the mountain, form massive but- 
tresses, the effect of which is wonderfully bold in light 
and shadow. The doorway gives the only instance 
of a porch that we saw either in Egypt or in Nubia. 
The superb hieroglyphics that cover the faces of these 
buttresses and of the porch are cut six inches deep 
into the rock, and are so large that they can be read 
from the island in the middle of the river.”* The 
temple extends about ninety feet into the rock. The 
first hall has six large square pillars, three on each side. 
These columns are adorned with the head of Hathor, 
crowned with the Sistrum.+ Upon one of them is a 
beautiful painting of the Princess Nefert-ari which 
has an especial interest, as it represents her in youth, 
and probably much as she appeared when her sym- 
pathy was called forth by the cry of the little Hebrew 
boy, who developed into one of the most wonderful 
and celebrated of men and saints of the Old Testa- 
ment, the God-sent ruler and deliverer of his people. 


* “One Thousand Miles up the Nile,” p. 431. 
+ Maspero, “ Egyptian Architecture,” p. 50, fig. 34. 
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The profile of Nefert-ari is refined and attractive. 
Much of the original colour remains upon the walls 
and columns. The ceiling bears an inscription down 
the centre, which divides it into equal portions, like 
the beam of wood so frequently represented. On the 
walls and the various sides of the square columns are 
paintings of the king and queen, and representations 
of the most important events of their lives. Diffe- 
rent divinities also appear; Amen-Ra, Horus, Isis 
and Hathor, Ptah, with the Triad of the Cataracts 
and Nubia, Khnoum, Anouka, and Sati (or Sept, 


*« 
Sothis and Sirius, As if Sept Great Goddess),* 
a 


who also wears in her head-dress the horns of Hathor. 
This, essentially a Hathor temple, may have been 
oriented to Sirius at the summer solstice. It faces 
a little south of east. 

Beyond this hall is a corridor, at each end of 
which a small chamber is excavated; in the centre 
is the sanctuary, which contains at the extreme end, 
beautifully sculptured, the figure of Hathor in the 
form of “the divine cow” standing in the sacred 
boat, as at Denderah. This temple was dedicated to 
“ Hathor, the Lady of Aboccis,’ the ancient name 


of the rock. The hieroglyphic name of ofr 


Ab, was inscribed in a chamber below the temple 
at the time of Rameses II. It implies, “ the fountain 
of pure waters” and “the place of purification,” from 


Ab oe fsx OE (J “to wash,” “to cleans@,” &c. 


A deep gorge separates the two rocks in which the 


* Wilkinson’s “Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 3. 
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temples are excavated. This valley is completely 
filled with yellow sand, composed of such fine particles 
so perfectly dry that it might be used at once for 
hour-glasses. Although enough has been removed 
to keep the fagade of the temple clear, the great 
yellow slope remains, and exhibits upon its surface 
the tracks of the various living creatures, large and 
small animals, reptiles, and insects, which pass over 
it either on their way to the river to drink or to the 
rocks above. 

The mountain in the side of which the Great 
Temple has been excavated is lofty, and rises from 
the water’s edge. Open, flat country, cultivated 
land abounding with palm-trees, lies to the south. 
It has been supposed that rock-cut temples were the 
earliest forms of sacred architecture, that they pre- 
ceded buildings. The rock temples of Nubia dis- 
prove this theory, as all of them are imitations of 
buildings, regularly constructed on ordinary prin- 
ciples; besides which no rock-cut temple records 
so early a date as the regularly built temple. 
The positions they occupy afford sufficient reasons 
for their construction. Nubia is a narrow country, 
consisting chiefly of the river and its banks. It pos- 
sessed no open plain upon which a grand building 
could have been erected; but a most impressive 
effect resulted from excavating the temple in the 
rock. 

Nothing can possibly be more imposing than the 
facade of the Great Temple. It resembles the pylons 
of a temple, crowned with a cornice, and guarded 
as usual by four colossal statues. There was no 
space before them to allow of obelisks or sphinxes. 
Steps only led up from the river to the entrance of 
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the temple. The rock has been worked to a face 
about 100 feet in height and 117 feet in breadth. 
The statues are 66 feet high, in a sitting posture, and 
are the largest known. Above them is a fine, bold, 
clear inscription in hieroglyphics, then a line of Royal 
Urei eight feet high, and above these a row of seated 
apes of the same height; they form the cornice of 
the fagade. The entrance is between the two central 
statues. The one on the left of the door has lost his 
head, which lies broken at his feet. Above the door- 
way is the figure of the Sun-god Ra, to whom the 
temple is dedicated, and to whom Rameses is repre- 
sented on either side making the offering of a figure 
of the Goddess of Truth. Standing by the legs of 
the figures appear the wife and children of the king, 
statuettes of various sizes, the smallest must be nine 
to ten feet in height. The name and titles of the 
king are engraved upon the shoulders and breasts of 
the statues, and also on the thrones on which they 
are seated. It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
immensity of these colossal figures. When in their 
immediate presence, gazing up at them from the 
pedestal on which they are placed, the mind seems 
overpowered by their huge proportions. The great 
toe of the headless one to the left measures three 
feet, the middle finger to the elbow fifteen feet, 
the shoulders twenty-five feet four inches across ; 
all four statues are of the same dimensions in 
every respect. Numerous inscriptions are cut 
upon them, the records of thirty centuries, by 
“Goths” of various nationalities. The most 
interesting and important of these is carved in 
antique Greek characters, by the entrance.* The 
* See Note 16, 
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purport of the inscription is to record an expedition 
of Carian troops into Ethiopia. They advanced as 
far as the Second Cataract, when they became im- 
pressed with the vastness of the country before 
them, and the risk of going further into such a 
boundless and unknown land. They returned, and 
on their return left this record behind, which has 
proved invaluable to the historian and to the 
philologist. 

The recent discovery in Egypt of a bi-lingual 
inscription in Carian and Hieroglyphic, adds to the 
interest of that of Abou-Simbel. This bi-lingual 
inscription records the fact that Psammetichus was 
himself by birth a Carian, not an Egyptian, he 
founded the XXVIth Dynasty, 666 B.c. The inner 
side of the entrance wall is fully thirty feet from the 
exterior of the pedestal upon which the colossal 
figures are raised. It opens into a large hall one 
hundred and thirty feet long by sixty feet in breadth, 
and corresponds with the hypostyle court of an 
ordinary temple. Eight Osiride figures of Rameses, 
forming columns of the entire height of the hall, stand 
in front of the same number of square piers, four on 
each side, and uphold the ceiling of solid rock, which 
is decorated with the vulture ornament, the wide- 
spread wings extending from one column to the 
other. Beyond this is another hall of smaller pro- 
portions. It answers to the usual hall of columns— 
there are four square columns within it. The light 
at this distance from the entrance becomes very dim, 
but architects, builders, and excavators of Egyp- 
tian temples preferred “a dim religious light,” and 
shut off all superfluous light in order the better to 
observe and watch special celestial bodies at par- 
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ticular times. This temple, dedicated to Ra, was 
probably oriented to the sun at the winter solstice. 
From the further side of this hall three doorways 
lead into the pro-naos, which gives access to the 
sanctuary in the centre, and to a small chamber on 
either side of it. The sanctuary is twenty-three feet 
long and“thirteen feet wide. In the midst stands a 
small altar, and, at the extreme end, seated upon a 
bench occupying the entire breadth of the sanctuary, 
are four figures, representing Rameses, Ra, Ptah, and 
Amen-Ra. The entire length of the temple from the 
entrance to the figures is about two hundred feet. 
There are eight chambers or crypts, which accord 
with the chambers usually found around a sanctuary. 
Paintings cover the surface of the walls. Near the 
entrance is a beautiful portrait of the Queen Nefert- 
ari. The southern wall shows the king in his 
chariot, accompanied by his tame lion, who bears the 
name of “The Devourer of his enemies.” Upon the 
north wall is the most complete and extended re- 
presentation of the Battle of Kadesh on the Orontes, 
the great military event of the life of Rameses. The 
entire scene has been better preserved here than in 
either of the other representations which occur at 
Luxor and the Ramesseum ; this one having been 
sealed up by the sand for centuries. The plan is 
the same throughout, but the details are fuller here 
than in any other case. It has been rightly described 
as “the largest battle subject in the history of art.” * 
The central hall contains subjects of a religious cha- 
racter, in which the sacred bark of Ra, tontaining 
the ark, or shrine, is beautifully drawn. The inscrip- 
tions upon the walls have proved of the greatest 


* “ Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers,” p. 203. 
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importance. All have been translated, some have 
been published in “Records of the Past.’* They 
inform us of the enormous works of this great king 
and the important events of his long reign, his temple 
building and endowment, &c. 

The works which were being carried on for the 
preservation of the statues by the Royal Engineers 
and the men under their direction, required them to 
ascend daily to the top of the mountain, the dan- 
gerous rock being high up over the temple. Large 
blocks of stone had, therefore, been laid upon the 
sand slope, forming a series of steps, which made the 
ascent an easy matter instead of a toilsome climb over 
the loose sand, in which the feet sank deeply at every 
step. We ascended, and enjoyed the splendid view 
obtained from the summit, commanding the Nile 
Valley and the country all around. On the west 
the view is bounded by the curiously-shaped moun- 
tains among which lies the battlefield of Toski. 
They were of a deep purple colour in the evening 
light, and looked very beautiful against the rich 
yellow foreground. At our feet far below was the 
Nile, which we could trace in all its windings 
throughout the landscape by the palm groves on its 
banks and the gleaming waters. Green oases in the 
Western Desert showed springs of water, at wide 
intervals. The sunset was remarkably beautiful ; we 
descended gradually, remaining for some time upon 
the bank of sand, watching the effects of light and 
shade upon the scenery and the features of the 
colossi, which were all seen from this point in 
profile. The calm, placid, kindly expression of the 
three gigantic faces is very wonderful, they differ 


* Series I., vol. xii. p. 81. 
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slightly, yet we felt that all were portraits of the 
same individual. As works of art they are mar- 
vellous in every way. 

The night was splendidly clear, bright, and star- 
light. We sat up in order to see the beautiful 
constellation of the Southern Cross, which is com- 
posed of five very brilliant stars—one of the greatest 
magnitude, two of the second, and two of the third— 
so placed in the heavens as to form the four points 
of a Latin Cross. 

We steadily watched them together, with their 
brilliant companions in the constellations of Argo 
and Centaurus, until they attained their greatest 
altitude about 2 am. The beauty of the celestial 
scene was increased by its perfect reflection in the 
calm mirror of the broad river. This beautiful group 
of stars, the Southern Cross, rises late and sets early, 
and is consequently very seldom seen by Nile 
travellers. 

Soon after 5 a.m. we rose again to witness the 
effects of the sunrise once more within the temple. 
We were quite alone! The great hall appeared to 
be almost sacred in its solemn silence; the giant 
statues of Osiris-Rameses bearing impressive evi- 
dence of the ancient belief in a future existence and 
of the immortality of the soul. . 

The effect of dawn was, if possible, more beau- 
tiful than on the previous occasion. The light 
increased very gradually within the temple; then 
came a warmer glow; and suddenly the glory lit 
up the halls and gilded the figures of sRa and 
Rameses at the extreme end. The effect was bril- 
liant and splendid beyond description. We stood 
under the shadow of the wall within the en- 
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trance, and thus commanded a view of the entire 
temple. It was a scene that will never be forgotten, 
and one upon which the memory will ever dwell 
with the greatest interest. 

As the golden light withdrew from the temple. 
we took our last look at this most wonderful of 
all wonderful works of Rameses the Great, and 
descended to the Amkeh, which was soon after- 
wards again on her way down the Nile. 


CPA Bea 


“DOWN THE NILE” 


Ibream—Korosko—Route to Khartoum and the Soudan—Wady 
Sebota—Kalabshe—Beit-el-Wallee and its interesting records. 


OTHING impresses the Nile traveller more 

than the perfect serenity of the weather. It 
ceases to be a subject of conversation, and engage- 
ments are made without the proviso of “weather 
permitting.” During our visit to Nubia no clouds 
were seen; the air was soft, fresh, delicious, and the 
atmosphere perfect. 

On approaching the sand banks near Ibream, we 
saw three crocodiles—one was lying with his mouth 
open, in which were seen the formidable rows of 
teeth. These reptiles have been so constantly shot 
at and the navigation of the Nile has so disturbed 
their habits, that it is impossible to get near them. 
The moment they hear the splash of the paddle- 
wheel they are off into the river. 

We reached Korosko early in the afternoon, where 
we intended to make the ascent of the mountain 
beyond the town, from the summit of which a 
magnificent and very extensive view of the Nile 
valley and the surrounding country is obtained. The 
heat of the afternoon was so great, and the glare of 
the sunshine so strong, that we decided not to attempt 


it, but content ourselves with a camel ride. Korosko 
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stands in a green oasis, surrounded by lofty and 
precipitous mountains, between which the valley 
opens. The scenery is very grand, wild, and almost 
savage in its desolation ; bare hills rise on either side 
as far as the eye can see, and the same character 
marks the entire route. This track was used in very 
ancient times; it is mentioned in the records of 
Egyptian History of the VIth Dynasty, 3200 B.c., 
more than five thousand years ago. At _ least 
fourteen days of camel riding are required to 
reach Khartoum from Korosko. Wearisome as such 
a journey must inevitably be, the discomfort is 
heightened by the scarcity and impurity of the water 
on the road. 

The late General Gordon, with the late General 
Stewart took this route ; leaving Korosko on the 2nd, 
they reached Khartoum on the 18th of February, 
1884. Our thoughts were naturally occupied with 
the events of his mission ; its sad and fatal end, and 
the disastrous consequences which followed the 
capture of Khartoum. 

The motion of the camel is peculiar, but not un- 
pleasant or uneasy if you move your body with the 
animal. It is a curious sensation to feel yourself raised 
so high above the ground and to be moving somewhat 
rapidly over its surface, for a camel takes a long step. 
It isalso a very strange sensation to have the peculiar, 
long, almost serpent-like neck and head of the camel 
swaying to the right and left before you, and the large 
lustrous eyes turning upon you first on the one side 
and then on the other with a look of reproach ; for 
if the camel’s eyes have any expression, it is that of 
contempt for its rider. The most peculiar of all 
sensations are those associated with mounting and 
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dismounting. The camel is made to crouch down 
upon the ground. When the rider takes his seat 
it requires a firm hold of the pommel of the saddle 
to maintain his position, as he is shot forwards and 
backwards as the camel unbends his legs in rising 
and straightens himself up, or bends them under him 
as he sinks down to enable his rider to alight. Upon 
our return from the valley we found a number of 
traders, who offered for sale African specialities, 
whips of hippopotamus hide, spears, daggers, &c. 
The iron of which these weapons is made is of good 
quality, and it is prepared in charcoal fires.* The 
spears are fearful weapons ; they generally have small 
reflexed barbs below the head. One in my possession 
found on the battlefield of Toski, is sixteen inches in 
length, and has a row of these barbs on either side 
for fully twelve inches from the point ; they resemble 
sharks’ teeth. It is almost impossible to withdraw 
such a weapon, except by cutting it out. This 
mechanism appears to be specially adapted for the 
use of poison. All efforts to remove the spear only 
increase the laceration of the wound, and would 
promote the absorption of the poison into the 
sytem and hasten the fatal result. 

We arrived towards evening at Wady Saboua, “ the . 
valley of lions,” a name which suggests a possible 
acquaintance with the king of beasts. If he ever 
were found here it must have been many centuries 
ago, when the elephant haunted the neighbourhood of 
Assouan. The name is given by the Arabs, and refers 
to some stone sphinxes, the dromos of a temple erected 
here by Rameses I]. The construction is distinctly 
Nubian !—partially built and partially excavated. 


* Livingstone, “ Zambesi,” p. I13. 
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Dr. Lepsius made an important discovery here. 
“TI was astonished to find a posterity of King 
Rameses-Meri-Amen in the outer court of this 
temple. It consisted of 162 children, .. . their 
names and titles.” He then gives this extraordi- 
nary record. “To-day we had a visit from the 
blind old chief of Derr. . . . He had no less than 64 
wives, of whom 42 still remain, 29 sons, and 17 
daughters are living. He has probably never taken 
the trouble to reckon how many children he has lost, 
but by the usual proportion here he must have had 
about four times the number of those who have 
survived, therefore two hundred children.” * 

As the river was falling rapidly the water was too 
shallow to admit of the Amkeh getting up to the 
bank. Some of the crew therefore volunteered to 
carry us on their shoulders to the land and back 
again for a small backsheesh. We were received on 
the shore by the inhabitants of the small village, 
young and old, who accompanied us to the ruins, 
about half a mile from the river. 

The approach to the temple was by an avenue of 
sphinxes, headed by an erect statue of the king on 
either side, wearing the double crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Four only of the eight sphinxes are 
now visible, the others being buried in the sand. 
Beyond them rise the towers of the propylon. It is 
very evident how far the Desert has advanced from 
the position of the temple and its surroundings. 
Slowly and steadily the sand advances, and will in 
process of time conceal the entire avenue, and 
possibly cover up the temple also! 

The court had become too full of drifted sand for 

* “Tetters,” Bohn, p. 127. 
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us to enter, and we were unable to see the genealogical 
list and the frescoes. We searched the pylons and 
ascended the roof in the hope of finding some way of 
access to the interior, but in vain. We therefore 
returned, and were soon again ex route, anchoring for 
the night near the ruined temple of Maharrakah. 

We left at daybreak, passing Gerf-Husen, which is 
visible from the river. These ruins are all that remain 
of the ancient Tutzis; the modern name of which is 
Girsche, resembling the ancient Egyptian and Biblical 
Cush or Kush. We arrived early at Kalabshe, the 
largest, finest, and most recent temple in Nubia. It 
is entirely built of stone brought from an adjacent 
quarry. No portion of this temple is excavated from 
the rock, but the hill side has been scarped perpen- 
dicularly, to afford space for the sanctuary and its 
enclosing walls. A fine stone quay was erected on 
the river side, with a flight of steps by which the 
temple was approached. The view from the river of 
the ruined approach, and the temple beyond, sheltered 
by a grove of palms which surrounds the village which 
has sprung up over the ruins of the ancient city, 
together form a scene of great beauty, and little 
imagination is required to give an idea of its splen- 
dour at the commencement of our era. On landing 
we were, as usual, beset by the villagers, all of whom 
had something for sale, even pebbles from the river 
when nothing else happened to be on hand, Roman 
coins and earthenware lamps were abundant. We 
proceeded at once up the hill to the north of the 
temple, where another small but very beautiful temple, 
called “ Beit-el-Wallee ” is found—a perfect little gem 
in its way, possessing the repute of being “next to 
Abou-Simbel the most perfect monument in Nubia.” 
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It dates from the reign of Rameses the Great, and 
very probably from a very early period, at the time 
when he was first associated with his father Seti I. 
upon the throne of Egypt. The long and narrow 
court of the temple was approached by a propylon, 
the only portion of the temple built, the court and all 
other parts being excavated from the rock. The walls 
of the court are decorated with illustrations of the 
military expeditions of Rameses II. They are par- 
ticularly interesting, in very perfect condition, and 
very spirited in design. (They are reproduced upon 
the wall of the Fourth Egyptian room in the British 
Museum.*) The history of the campaign is distinctly 
given. The inhabitants of Kush rebelled against Seti, 
and the young Rameses led the Egyptian army against 
them. He is represented in his chariot vigorously 
attacking the natives, who are decidedly black, as now. 
They wear leopard skins around their loins, and are 
very inadequately armed to contend with the well- 
armed and disciplined troops of Egypt. The arrows 
of Rameses are producing the greatest consternation 
and destruction amongst his enemies. A wounded 
chief supported by friends on either side is being led 
away from the field, a lad is running in the direction 
of a doum-palm tree at a distance, under which the 
chief’s wife is preparing a meal over a fire. The lad 
is evidently sent in advance to convey the intelligence 
of the disaster which has befallen his father. The 
whole story is told in a most natural and simple manner, 
and raises a feeling of sympathy for the family. 
Tribute is presented—gold, ivory, spices, leopard 
skins, ostrich eggs, and chairs of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, an art and manufacture for which Kush or 


* Guide to British Museum, 18094, p. 128. 
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Ethiopia was especially celebrated. (Ebony appears 
always to have been valued by the Egyptians; in 
the tomb of Ti mention is made of a statue of ebony, 
which shows its use at that early period.) Animals of 
various kinds, giraffes, lions, leopards, apes, ostriches, 
antelopes, and monkeys, are led by attendants. The 
officer in eharge of the tribute is presented to Rameses 
and is being rewarded for his services with the Order 
of the Golden Collar; two attendant priests are per- 
forming the ceremony of investiture, and one of them 
is presenting to him a cup of gold of an elegant form. 
“Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, and put it 
upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of 
fine linen, and put a gold chain about his neck.” * 
The cup appears to have been a special gift of the 
king, though not mentioned in the same passage ; it 
occurs shortly after. “Is not this the cup in which 
my lord drinketh, and by which indeed he divineth?” 
(“ divines augury with ”—Septuagint) Joseph’s steward 
remarked when the hidden cup was found in Ben- 
jamin’s sack. 

The other wall gives the events of another cam- 
paign. Rameses is seated on his throne with his pet 
lion at his feet. Prisoners are brought before him by 
his guards ; the next scene represents their execu-. 
tion, &c. 

Beyond the court is a hall containing two columns, 
from the further side of which the small sanctuary 
opens. The entire surface of the walls of both 
chambers is covered with records of different events 
in the life of Rameses. The colours, considering 
their great age, are marvellously bright, the designs 
are bold and spirited, the drawing refined and elegant. 
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There are two pictures on the right and left of the 
entrance to the inner chamber, which represent the 
youthful Rameses being suckled by the goddesses : on 
the one side by Anek (or Anouka), “his divine mother, 
Lady of Elephantine ;” on the other by Hathor, with 
a similar inscription. The features of both are so 
much alike that they probably represent those of 
his own mother, or Tia, the granddaughter of 
Amenophis IV., or Khu-en-Aten.* In the East “it 
is no uncommon thing to suckle the first-born son 
for years ; even now to this present day you can find 
women suckling children to five, six, and seven 
years.” t It is a common belief that the longer “a 
child is kept at the breast the stronger he grows.” } 
There can be no doubt that no food is so good for 
a child as “his mother’s milk ;” all artificial substi- 
tutes are only justifiable when a mother is unable to 
nourish her child herself. This Oriental custom of 
the late weaning of children explains many passages 
in Scripture. The weaning of Samuel was a case in 
point ; “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength.”§ “Whom will he 
teach knowledge? and whom will he make to under- 
stand doctrine ? them that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts.” || In the inscription of 
Abydos we have a description of the child life of 
Rameses. “I was a little boy when I attained to the 
Government. Then he (Seti I., his father) gave me 
over to the country. . . . I was solemnly inducted as 
eldest son into the dignity of heir to the throne... . 
Then my father showed me publicly to the people. 

* “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 23. 
+ “ The Bible and Modern Discovery,” p. 259. 


t Geikie, ‘“‘ Holy Land and the Bible,” p. 755. 
§ Psa. viii. || Isa. xxvii. g. 
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I was a boy on his lap, and he spake thus, ‘I will 
cause him to be crowned king, for I will behold his 
excellence while I am alive. ... Place the regal 
circlet upon his brow.’ Thus spake he with kind 
intention in his very great love for me; yet he left 
me in the house of the women. He chose for me 
women “among the maidens, who wore a harness of 
leather... . It was the Home of the Women that 
took care of and nourished me.” * 

We spent a considerable time examining the most 
interesting records of this little temple. On leaving 
we were charmed with the splendid prospect obtained 
from its portal. The Great Temple lies immediately 
below the hill in which Beit-el-Wallee is excavated. 
Its entire plan can be seen from the pathway. It 
resembles Edfou, being enclosed with double lofty 
walls, which proceed from the pylons at the entrance, 
and entirely surround the temple, forming a wide 
passage between the group of buildings which 
contain the Hall of Columns, pro-naos, sanctuary, 
and surrounding chambers. The hill side between the 
two temples is strewn with fragments of rock from 
the quarries through which the footpath has been 
cleared. The contrast between the two temples is 
most striking in every way in the proportions, style, 
and decoration. The Great Temple was erected 
during the reign of Augustus Cesar, 1400 years after 
the small one had been dedicated. A temple stood 
here in the time of Thothmes III. ; stones bearing his 
name are to be seen in the lower part of the present 
structure. The walls are covered with iNustrations 
and inscriptions, but the designs are of a much coarser 
type, the heavy muscular forms of the Roman taking 

* “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 36. 
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the place of the more elegant and delicate figures of 
the earlier periods. The colours of the paintings are 
very brilliant, and gilding was abundant. The 
general effect must have been very grand and 
splendid, but wanting in refinement. An earthquake 
was probably the chief cause of the ruin of the 
building, shattering the roof and filling the chambers 
with huge blocks from above, while the walls are 
left standing. It is most difficult to explore the 
various courts and chambers. Some are rendered 
almost inaccessible from the amount of stone debris 
with which they are filled. The capitals of the 
columns display many beautiful combinations of the 
papyrus and lotus flowers, and are the most artistic 
features of the entire temple. 

Soon after leaving the ruined quay the Amkeh was 
once more in the midst of the wild and beautiful 
scenery of the Bab-el-Kalabshe, which appeared as 
beautiful as upon our first view of it. The lofty, 
dark, perpendicular cliffs which rise from the water 
and frown upon the rushing river at their base, are 
grand and imposing. Beyond the gorge we entered 
upon smooth water and, continuing our course, 
reached Shellal, where the vessel was moored in full 
view of the southern and eastern shores of the lovely 
island of Phila. We watched the effects of light 
and shade play upon the ruins and the landscape 
throughout the afternoon. On the following morning 
we saw the lofty rocks, the pylons, the ruins gradually 
illuminated, and their summits tinged with bright 
gold, as the sun appeared above the horizon, and his 
brilliant rays descended their sides, bringing out into 
strong relief the exquisite little temple close to us on 
the eastern shore of the island. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PHILA: 


Philz: its history—The Hypzthral Temple—“By him who 
sleeps at Philze !”,—The Small Temple—The Great Temple— 
Other ruins—The Cataract—Shooting the Rapids—Assouan. 


HE history of the sacred island is very im- 

perfect, as it is but rarely mentioned in the 
records of antiquity. The larger island, which lies to 
the west of Phila, whose ancient name was Senem 
or Senmaut, now called Biggeh, was resorted to as 
early as the XVIIIth Dynasty, and probably at a 
much earlier date. A temple was erected here by 
Amenophis II., and dedicated to Isis or Hathor. A 
red granite statue of this monarch still remains 
within the ruins of a temple, which had _ been 
entirely restored during the Ptolemaic period. Hero- 
dotus, who visited this part of Egypt about 450 
B.C.. does not mention Phile. It is therefore most 
probable that in his time Abydos still retained its 
repute as the most sacred spot in Egypt from its 
possession of the grave of Osiris. Herodotus records 
so carefully all that he saw, and all that He was told, 
always carefully discriminating between that which 
he received by tradition and his own personal obser- 


vations, that had there been any celebration of the 
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mysteries of Osiris and Isis at that time upon the 
island, he would without doubt have become 
acquainted with the fact, and recorded it, as he 
alludes elsewhere to the subject of the mysteries. 

Professor Norman Lockyer * considers it probable 
that the star Canopus may have been observed at 
Phile as early as 6400 B.C., as it was at Semneh, 
Amada, and at Edfou, and he expresses the hope that 
a complete survey of the island may be undertaken, 
which might prove the ancient existence of this star- 
worship by the discovery of the foundations of a 
temple having the correct orientation for that period 
of time, many centuries in advance of the establish- 
ment of the worship of Osiris, Isis, and Horus upon 
the island. 

Strabo visited Philz shortly before the Christian 
era, and has left us a description of the hawk, the 
living bird, kept, as at Edfou, as the emblem of the 
god Horus: “A bird which they called Hierax is 
worshipped, but it did not appear to me to resemble 
in the least the hawks of our country, nor those of 
Egypt, for it was larger and very different from them 
in the marks of its plumage. They said that the 
bird was brought from Ethiopia when its predecessor 
died, or was about to die. The one shown to us was 
sick, and nearly dead.” This record is important, as 
it confirms the report that the island of Phila was in 
high repute as a sacred place very early in the period 
of the Roman occupation of Egypt. The names of 
pilgrims who visited Philz (not from Egypt only, 
but from the regions and provinces of the Roman 
Empire) are cut in various parts upon the walls of 
the temple, and show by their dates that for centuries 

* “Dawn of Astronomy,” pp. 331-360. 
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Philee was considered the most holy place in Egypt. 
Rome, as she conquered the world, absorbed the most 
important myths and systems of religious worship 
of the vanquished peoples, and in consequence the 
worship of Isis and Serapis became fashionable in 
Rome and in the various parts of the world more 
immediately under her influence. 

The name of Nectanebo II., of the XXXth or 
last Egyptian Dynasty, B.C. 378, is the earliest now 
found upon the island. His cartouche may be seen 
upon the ruins of the small temple which he erected 
to the goddess Isis, upon the south-western shore of 
the island. 

The Great Temple was erected by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, B.C. 283, and dedicated to Isis. From this 
date the worship of the triad Osiris, Isis, and Horus 
appears to have been continued. 

The temple of Abydos was consequently aban- 
doned. The reputation of possessing the grave of 
Osiris was lost, and was transferred with its attendant 
ceremonies from Abydos to Phile. “By him who 
sleeps at Phila!” became henceforward the most 
irrevocable of oaths; it implied that the tomb of 
Osiris was within the precincts of the sacred isle. No 
reason has been given for the transference of the 
worship of Osiris from Abydos to Phila, but it is 
not improbable that after the destruction and devas- 
tation of the temples of Egypt by Cambyses, 525 
B.C. the priests of Osiris may have felt that the 
shrine of Abydos was much less secure than it had 
been, and may have thought it wise to remove their 
shrine, and the performance of the “sacred mysteries ” 
to a place of greater safety in the remote southern 
border of Egypt, a land dedicated to Isis from a very 
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early period. From whatever cause it may have 
been, this beautiful spot just above the first cataract 
of the Nile was selected, and the priests of Osiris 
found a home, and indeed their last refuge. Here 
for seven hundred years, ending with A.D. 453, “the 
mysteries of Osiris and Isis” were regularly cele- 
brated, until they finally ceased in the reign of the 
Emperor Marcian, seventy-four years after the 
Emperor Theodosius had issued his edict for the 
suppression and extinction of Paganism. 

The island is formed entirely of granite. It is 
oblong in form, and about fifty acres in extent. It 
was surrounded by a wall of masonry, much of which 
remains in good condition. The name of Philz is 
supposed to be derived from Alek or Ilek, with the 
article Pa prefixed, and thus forming Pa-lek or 
Philek, IIiAax Coptic, meaning the end or frontier. 
Ss 
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When the heat of the day was over we were 
rowed across the lake-like river, landing by the 
terrace in front of the Hypzthral Temple (Pharaoh’s 
Bed) erected by Tiberius, and supposed to have been 
built over the tomb of Osiris. It is a most beautiful, 
light, and rectangular structure, with five columns on 
each side, and four at each end. Every capital is 
of a distinct design, resembling the work of the latest 
Egyptian school of architecture. These columns are 
said to be the most slender of any in Egypt. The 
effect of the whole, its position and surroundings, is 
so beautiful that one fully agrees with Mariette that 
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“it defies description.” The island should be 
approached from the south, as the great temple faces 
that direction. We therefore commenced our explora- 
tions with the small temple of Nectanebo. 

A flight of stone steps led up from the river, at the 
top of which, on either side, rose a small obelisk of 
red granite which bore the name of the king. The 
lower portion of one remains in its place ; the other 
was carried off by Belzoni, and is now at Corfe 
Castle, Dorsetshire. An inscription records that 
“Nectanebo erected this temple in honour of the 
Mother Isis and the goddess Safech ... in order 
that they may grant him a blessed life and perfect 
happiness here and hereafter.” Another inscription 
states that he “has surrounded the temple with 
double columns, having capitals of papyrus and 
lotus, and being decorated on the whole of their 
surface.” Two colonnades extend from these ruins ; 
one part of the way, and the other entirely up to the 
Great Temple. The western colonnade was erected 
upon the river wall, and extends from one temple to 
the other. The eastern is less perfect, many of the 
capitals having never been completed. It is exactly 
at right angles with the pylons of the Great Temple, 
but not parallel with the western colonnade. The 
lines of the various buildings throughout are more 
or less irregular, partly no doubt through following 
the configuration of the island. 

The area is strewn with broken columns, capitals, 
and blocks of stone in strange confusion, a sad con- 
trast to its former splendour, when the grand proces- 
sions passed up from the river to the temple, whose 
majestic pylons, built by Nectanebo, form the northern 
end of the court. These towers are wonderfully 
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perfect, and appear to be even larger than they 
actually are. Their height is sixty feet, and the 
base line one hundred and twenty feet. Between 
them is the portal which gave access into the inner 
court. On either side of the doorway is a single 
groove in the masonry, for the usual mast which 
carried the streamer on state occasions. The surface 
of the walls is, as usual, covered with figures of 
gigantic size beautifully sculptured. In each pylon 
is a doorway giving access to the flight of stairs 
which lead to the top, and which may be ascended 
with ease. A very elaborately decorated doorway was 
erected during the Ptolemaic period at right angles 
with the eastern pylon, between it and the northern 
end of the eastern colonnade. It adds to the beauty 
of the court, but its position is most unusual. The 
eastern side of the second court is formed by a 
portico of ten columns of great beauty ; behind them 
are a series of chambers which open from the court ; 
one was the library. The western side of the court is 
formed by a small temple, which (with the exception 
of its southern end) is surrounded by a single 
colonnade of Hathor-headed columns. It is called 
the Mammisi, from the birth of Horus being repre- 
sented upon its inner walls. This temple being of 
greater length than the eastern portico makes the 
shape of this court an irregular quadrangle. On the 
northern side of the court is the second propylon, 
which, with the rest of the temple, was erected by 
Ptolemy Philometor, B.c. 182. Upon a large, round- 
headed slab built into the base of the eastern tower is 
recorded a list of the various properties with which 
he and his Queen Cleopatra endowed the temple. 
Beyond the pylon is the beautiful portico, or 
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hypostyle hall. It has twelve columns, arranged in 
four rows of three, of elegant design, each one 
differing in shape from its fellow. The most graceful 
capitals are perhaps those which represent the palm 
tree; but where ail are so beautiful it is difficult to 
decide which is the most elegant. The colouring 
throughout is perfect; the ceilings are particularly 
fresh and bright. It seems impossible that twenty 
centuries have passed away since the artist completed 
his work. The subjects, as at Denderah, are chiefly 
astronomical. Much of the wall painting has no 
doubt been protected by the early Christians, who 
covered it with stucco, on which they painted their 
frescoes. The Christians dedicated this temple to 
St. Stephen, the first martyr of the Christian Church, 
and numerous Coptic crosses and other symbols 
evidence their occupation of the temple. 

Beyond the Hall of Columns is the sanctuary, 
with the usual surrounding chambers for the sacred 
vessels, &c. All is dark and obscure within; no 
window or aperture of any kind exists for the 
admission of light. A staircase, as at Edfou and 
Denderah, leads up to the roof, where in a small 
chamber are most curious and interesting sculptures 
of the various events in the wonderful history of 
Osiris. The search of Isis for the limbs of Osiris, 
scattered by Typhon—her gradual recovery of them 
until they are all united again in one body—is fully 
depicted. Then follows the bandaging of the remains 
into the form of a mummy; afterwards the revival 
and resurrection of the divinity in the “presence of 
the goddesses, the divine sisters Isis and Nepthys. 

This shrine was in all probability only entered by 
the king himself and a few attendant priests, and was 
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considered an especially holy place up to A.D. 453, 
when the mysteries of Osiris and Isis were performed 
for the last time within these walls.* They were 
regarded with feelings of reverence and awe, and 
were spoken of with great solemnity. Herodotus 
says: “The Egyptians represent by night his suffer- 
ings whose name I refrain from mentioning; and 
this representation they call ‘mysteries’ I know 
well the whole course of the proceedings in these 
ceremonies, but they shall not pass my lips!” + 

The “Lamentations of Isis and Nepthys” were 
regularly recited by girls representing the two god- 
desses.{ A papyrus in the Berlin Royal Museum 
contains the Liturgy thus recited; a translation of 
it appears in “ Records of the Past.” § 

On quitting this shrine we passed over the roof 
of the temple, and obtained views of surpassing 
beauty and interest, commanding the entire island, 
with its temples and buildings, the broad river flowing 
all around and passing onwards to the Cataract, the 
roar of whose waters we heard distinctly. Towards 
the south the view was broken by the four lofty 
pylons, between which are seen the rugged banks 
of the river, and the Nile gleaming in the sunlight. 
While we were thus enjoying the splendid scene the 
sun gradually sank behind the rugged piles of granite 
on the West. The stars shone out with full efful- 
gence, and we passed the evening upon the upper 
deck in the soft balmy air, entranced with the beauty 
of the scene. In the small hours of the morning we 
again looked upon the Southern Cross shining in all 


* See Dr. Ebers, “ Egyptian King’s Daughter.” 
+ Book ii. ch. 171. { Dr. Ebers, “ The Sisters.” 
§ Series 1. vol. il. p. 117. 
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its beauty. We rose when the sun’s rays gilded the 
rocks and temples with his brilliant beams. 

We returned to the island at an early hour, and 
directed our attention to the small temple on the 
western side of the second court, the Mammisi. It 
consists of three chambers, the walls of all of which 
are covéred with illustrations, beautifully coloured, 
relating to the birth of Horus. In one of these 
Khnoum is seated with the infant before him, whom 
he, the Creator, has moulded out of clay. Amen-Ra 
then holds the sign of life to the lips of the infant, 
which is next seen on the lap of Isis (Hathor), being 
nursed at her breast. Scenes of his early life follow ; 
various divinities aid in his education, one showing 
him how to play upon the harp. 

The copy of the Decree of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
196 B.C., which he directed to be engraved upon 
the wall of every temple in Egypt in hieroglyphic, 
Demotic, and Greek characters, and which was dis- 
covered here by Lepsius in 1843, still remains.* The 
peculiar feature of this inscription is that the Greek 
portion has been omitted; the other two Egyptian 
scripts are inscribed in due order, but below them 
we find only a smooth surface duly prepared for the 
inscription of the text; for some wholly unknown 
reason the writer never completed the work. The 
Rosetta Stone has a copy of this decree distinctly 
engraved upon it in each of the three appointed 
scripts. Upon the outer wall of the northern end 
of the Mammisi temple, under the colonnade, is a 
curious and interesting sculpture which ‘represents 
Khnoum the Creator forming men out of clay and 
moulding them upon a potter’s wheel ! 
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On the western side of the island the Nilometer 
adjoins the flight of steps leading down to the river. 
The cubit measure marked is identical with that 
at Elephantine or Assouan, and equals twenty-one 
inches. 

Colonel Howard Vyse* states that Mr. Hay in- 
formed him that he had discovered a passage, lined 
with solid masonry, which led under the river between 
Phila and Biggeh, and that the entrance was by a 
shaft amongst the ruins of the Great Temple; but 
he does not say whether he had explored it fully 
or not. The remains of mud-brick houses of the 
Christian period almost cover the northern end of 
the island, and fragments of them are still to be 
seen sticking to portions of the temple. A large 
population must have occupied the islands during 
the Christian era, judging from the ruins which 
remain. Phile now is uninhabited, and Biggeh has 
only a small population. It is very remarkable that 
Christianity, which was for centuries the religion of 
the country, should have such a small hold upon 
Egypt; but Coptic Christianity is not a strong form 
of the faith, nor is it calculated to impress mankind 
with the high and lofty teaching of the gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The ruins of another temple, which was also once 
converted into a Christian church, are found upon 
the north-east side of the island, and near to the 
temple a staircase leading down to the water side. 
The buildings throughout the island (except the 
small temple and pylons of Nectanebo) are of the 
late period of Egyptian architecture, and are elegant 
and graceful in form. The greatest possible variety 
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occurs in the designs of the capitals of the columns 
of the various temples and colonnades—no two are 
exactly the same. Many capitals were never finished, 
but remain simply blocked out ready for the sculptor. 
After devoting all the time at our disposal to the 
ruins, we. descended by the western staircase and 
took our*seats in the boat which was waiting for us. 
It was large and well adapted to the navigation of 
the rapids; four oarsmen, each with a strong oar, sat 
forward ; the Reis, or captain, was at the helm; alto- 
gether they presented a most picturesque appearance. 
They rowed us across the strong current at some 
little distance from the head of the cataract, from 
whence a very beautiful view of the island—the last 
—is obtained! We landed on the western shore, 
whence the rushing waters of the cataract are best 
viewed. It is a wild and desolate scene, but exces- 
sively grand. Ina short time several men appeared 
from among the rocks swimming on logs of palm 
wood, descending the rushing torrent, occasionally 
disappearing in the foam, and then rising above it 
like corks, their wet black skins shining in the sun- 
light like polished ebony. In an incredibly short 
space of time they had landed and run back and 
clamoured for backsheesh. The Sheik of the cataract 
was fortunately present, and all claims were promptly 
and satisfactorily arranged. The men then departed 
on their palm logs until other visitors should arrive. 
Although it appears a very dangerous performance, 
little risk is actually run; they have been taught to 
swim from childhood; the smallest children, boys 
and girls alike, take to the water like ducks, and are 
next to amphibious. 

Dahabeahs are navigated up and down the cataract 
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at a fixed charge, under the command of the Reis 
of the cataract, who has the control of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages—Shellal, Biggeh, &c., &c. 
The smaller boats descend a series of much less 
formidable rapids to the east of the cataract, whither 
we proceeded. It was an exciting adventure. The 
captain steered the boat and kept a most careful 
look-out ahead (the stern being elevated for the 
purpose); the men pulled vigorously to his orders, 
singing all the while. We passed the first of the 
rapids, and as we glided into the smooth water 
beyond, they shouted, “Hip, hip, hurrah! Thank 
you!” with all the excitement of children. We 
moved gently along, carried only by the current, 
when four small black Nubian boys of about six or 
seven years of age appeared floating upon small palm 
logs, came up to our boat, and begged for backsheesh. 
Their evident ambition was to be able some day to 
succeed their fathers in their peculiar Nubian pro- 
fession of swimming the cataract. 

The second rapid was longer and more difficult to 
pass than the first. The surface was broken here 
and there by polished granite rocks, over which the 
water continually poured where the current was par- 
ticularly strong. The boat, as it neared the end of 
the rapid, was steered close to a large rock, on to 
which one of the crew sprang, and with a rope 
guided the little vessel round the dangerous corner 
into smoother water, and was on board again in no 
time, joining the others in rowing and singing until 
the rapid was passed, when the “ Hip, hip, hurrah!” 
&c., was repeated. Four rapids were skilfully navi- 
gated, with just enough excitement to make one 
enjoy the risk and wish for further adventures ; 
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but we had reached the lowest level, and the cur- 
rent henceforward was sufficient to carry us gently 
onwards without the use of the oars. The wild and 
rugged rock scenery gave place to palm groves and 
cultivation as we reached the village of Mahatta (the 
scene of our recent picnic) and soon afterwards, 
passing between the Island of Elephantine and the 
ruined tawer of Syene, we re-entered Egypt, after a 
deeply interesting and most enjoyable visit to Nubia 
and her ancient monuments. 

The notes of the following day commence: “ Fed. 
23ra.—A grey, cloudy morning! The first we have 
had fora month!” The river looked quite different 
under the grey sky, but it was as picturesque as ever. 
As the day advanced the weather improved, and we 
arrived at Luxor by sunset. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


LUXOR HOTEL 


Luxor Hotel—Frogs—Karnak— The Sacred Way — Temple of 
Khons—Inscription relating to “the Princess of Bechten.’ 


HE Luxor Hotel, to which we removed on the 

following morning, is a most charming resi- 
dence. We were very glad to exchange for a time 
the narrow limits of cabins and berths on board ship, 
our sleeping apartments for a month, for the com- 
fortable beds, well protected by mosquito curtains, 
and the ample space of the bedrooms. The hotel 
stands to the south of the ruins of the temple, 
under the shade of magnificent and lofty palms. 
It is surrounded by a picturesque garden. The 
building is a large, two-storied, rambling Oriental 
structure, with arcades and verandahs. The rooms 
are lofty, airy, and cool. Some are approached 
by a staircase from the garden, leading to an a/ 
fresco corridor, into which the doors of the apart- 
ments open. The windows overlook the country 
to the south and command beautiful views of the 
fertile plain and river, bounded by the picturesque 
chain of Arabian mountains, which appear to be 
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the ordnance map is twenty miles as the crow flies! 
Women and girls came down from the town of Luxor 
to the Nile with their water-jars morning and evening. 
They had their gossip about home affairs and local 
matters, filled their goollehs and returned with them 
gracefully poised upon their heads. They were 
generally attended by their native dogs, who, like 
their mistxesses, had a good deal to say. Their loud 
barking about the time of sunrise disturbed the 
sleepers, but served as an alarum for early risers. 

Throughout the day the greatest activity prevailed 
upon the land. Maidens tended their small flocks of 
sheep and goats, while the boats passing upon the river 
enlivened the scene. A canal from the Nile conveys 
water to the more remote portions of the plain, raised 
by shadoofs ; it is used along the entire length for 
irrigation, while it affords a pleasant home to in- 
numerable frogs, who are quiet enough by day, but 
as soon as the sun has set and the herons and cranes 
have flown away to roost, they begin their evening 
concert. “As we listen in the still night to their 
curious music, it is exactly as if one set of them, perhaps 
the tenors, the gentlemen of their choir, kept saying, 
‘ Brech-ech-ech-ex !’ while the softer wooing of the 
ladies is uttered always as ‘Ko-ax, ko-ax, ko-ax!’ 
. . . Sometimes they all stop as if by command, and. 
after a few moments of silence the catch note of some 
flippant flirt just whispers once, and instantly the 
whole Babel resumes its universal roar.” * 

The ideogram of a frog in hieroglyph signified 
100,000 in numbers. A frog is also frequently repre- 
sented sitting upon a ring, or signet, with.a long, 
notched palm branch rising from its back; this 

* “Rob Roy on the Jordan,” p. 142. 
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implies an incalculable number. The palm branch 
indicates a year (being an annual production), the 
ring implies eternity, time without end. 

The frog was sacred to the god Ptah, who is 
occasionally represented with a frog’s head upon a 
human body. Specimens of embalmed frogs have 
been found occasionally. 

The corridor into which our apartments opened 
overlooked the entire garden, which abounded with 
lovely and fragrant flowers, whose scent pervaded the 
air at sunset. An Ipomea had completely draped a 
large doum-palm, and displayed every day a fresh 
curtain of rich purple flowers, which mingled with its 
green leaves, and formed one of the most lovely 
natural decorations that it was possible to imagine. 
All vegetation was luxuriant; water, artificially 
raised, was continually flowing and refreshing the 
poinsettias, roses, jasmines, daturas, and other tropical 
plants which united their charms in this picturesque 
spot. This hotel became our temporary home 
during two weeks, which we devoted to the most 
interesting relics of ancient Thebes, a time all too 
short to satisfy our desires, though it enabled us to 
accomplish even more than we had originally planned. 

We found it best to rise early and start by seven or 
eight o’clock, carrying the day’s provisions with us, 
resting after lunch in the shade of a temple or tomb 
and returning home by sunset. This plan is most 
convenient when the excursion is directed to the 
western shore, 

The steamers brought the mails two or three times 
a week with a change of visitors, some seeking in the 
balmy air of the south a relief from ailments which 
other atmospheres intensify. 
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KARNAK. 


The road to Karnak passes through the town 
of Luxor, which consists of mud-brick houses, 
placed together without order, producing narrow 
and crooked streets. At the door of each house is 
usually a raised earthen bench, the divan, upon 
which the males of the household seat themselves 
towards evening, smoking and conversing together, 
while the wives and children may be seen upon 
the housetop. A large open square is used for 
the weekly market, when the inhabitants of the 
villages bring their produce for sale. It is a-curious 
sight. The various traders are seated upon the 
ground, squatting by their goods, without stalls of 
any kind : cotton goods, prints, calicoes, &c., are laid 
upon the dry ground (there is no fear of rain), and 
the draper’s assistant measures off the purchases 
without rising up. We had to pick our way between 
drapery, groceries, sacks of grain, bundles of sugar- 
cane, heaps of oranges, vegetables, sheep, goats, 
and poultry, the donkey boys shouting at the top of 
their voices, “ Yallah, ya ouah, ouah!” (“Go on, out 
of the way, out of the way!”) There are several 
cafés in this market-square, generally well filled. In > 
some of them were Ghawazee, or dancing girls, 
unveiled, with coins plaited in their hair, and dressed 
in costumes of the brightest colours. They presented 
a strong contrast to the simply dressed and veiled 
women around. On leaving this motley and _pic- 
turesque crowd we entered upon the road, now with 
open fields on either side, but once bordered with 
an avenue of 1,200 sphinxes, connecting the Temple 
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of Luxor with that of Amen-Ra. This Sacred Way 
was seventy-five feet wide and upwards of a mile in 
length. About half way groves of palm trees sur- 
round scattered houses and huts. In one small 
dwelling a number of boys were seated on the ground, 
each with his face to the wall, writing in Arabic 
characters from the dictation of the schoolmaster. 
Some of them presented their work for our inspection 
through a large aperture in the broken wall, which 
answered the purpose of a window both for light and 
ventilation. On reaching a slight bend in the road a 
magnificent scene opened out before us. It consisted 
of the remaining portion of the avenue of sphinxes, 
which led up first to a beautiful, elaborately-deco- 
rated, sculptured portal, and beyond it to the Temple 
of Khons, whose massive pylons closed the view. 

Karnak contains in its vast area the ruins of 
various temples, built within and around the great 
temple. These together formed the great University 
of Thebes. 

The earliest foundation was that of Amen-Ra, 
which Mariette considers was laid as early as the 
XIIth Dynasty, 2466 B.c., if not earlier. It was 
enlarged and extended by different monarchs, chiefly 
of the XVIIIth, XIXth, and XXth Dynasties. It 
was a solar temple. Other temples were dedicated 
to various celestial bodies; the Egyptians were 
worshippers of “the host of heaven,” which the 
Israelites were expressly forbidden to adore.* We 
found that the sphinxes had been sculptured in the 
form of rams, sheep being sacred to Amen-Ra. 
They were gigantic forms, ten feet long, each lying 
upon a pedestal. They are now almost entirely 


* Deut. iv. 19. 
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headless and most imperfect. They were placed at 
distances of about twelve feet from each other in line 
on either side. Each one supported upon its breast 
the mummied form of Amenophis III., the founder 
of the Temple of Luxor and of this noble sacred 
way. The effect even now in ruin and desolation is 
very grand, but it must have been magnificent and 
majestic beyond description when in its splendour 
3,300 years ago! The gateway is the latest piece of 
Egyptian architecture in Thebes. It is sixty feet in 
height, and was built by Ptolemy Euergetes, 246 
B.c. It is covered with sculptures, among which 
are representations of Ptolemy and his queen 
making offerings to the divinities of Thebes. An 
inscription states that the king has erected this door 
in honour of his sublime father, Amen-Ra; that he 
has made the wings of this door from sandal-wood, 
the bars of pure gold, and all the nails of iron; he 
has dedicated this door not only to Amen-Ra, but 
also to the god Khons, son of Amen-Ra, and the 
goddess Mut. These divinities formed the triad of 
Thebes. Their temples were connected with each 
other by avenues of sphinxes, portions of which 
remain. 

The temple of Khons (or Chousu) was erected by 
Rameses II. and enlarged by Rameses III., and other 
monarchs of that name. Its great interest consists 
in the records upon its walls, which exhibit the 
gradual assumption of power by the priesthood, 
which culminated in the usurpation of royalty by the 
chief priest, who founded the XXIst Dynasty under 
the title of “ Her-Hor.” His successor was a ‘priest 
called “ Pai-net-em.” This temple opened to the 
west of south, and is supposed by Professor Lockyer 
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to have been constructed for the observation of the 
star Canopus. As Khons was the god of the moon 
one would have supposed that orb to have been the 
especial object of veneration in this temple. The 
god is frequently represented with the hawk’s head, 
the crescent of the moon, and a circular disk. 

Within this temple the sacred Cynocephali, or dog- 
headed apes, were kept ; they were consecrated to the 
service of Khons, and were attendants upon Thoth, 
the ibis-headed God of Writing, who was associated 
with the Court of Osiris, and recorded the weighing 
of the heart; Khons wears the emblem of the moon 
and the ostrich feather of Truth. 

A very interesting illustration of the ancient belief 
in the influence of the moon over certain persons, 
producing derangement of mind (and which also has 
led us to call all such persons lunatics, and their 
disease lunacy) came to light by the discovery of a 
sandstone tablet in this temple, which is now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. The upper portion 
of the tablet is sculptured with two designs, and the 
inscription records the full details of the event. The 
first design shows the departure of the shrine or ark 
of the god of this temple from Egypt. The king 
(supposed to have been Rameses XII.,* but now 
thought to be a monarch of later date) is represented 
with a censer of burning incense adoring the shrine 
of the god, within which the figure of the god was 
placed. This is partially covered with curtains, and 
stands in a boat-shaped frame which bears at the 
prow and stern the hawk-head and moon-disk head- 
dress of Khons. Figures of priests, standards, and 
emblems are represented on either side of the ark, 


* Dr. Birch, “ Ancient Egypt,” pp. 150, 152. 
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and the whole is borne upon the shoulders of ten 
priests, two others are walking in front. The second 
illustration records the return of the ark to Thebes, 
where it is welcomed by the chief priests of the 
temple. 

The long inscription informs us that the king had 
married a princess of Beckten, whose father was a 
“royal friend” and tributary of Egypt. A sister of 
the royal wife having become possessed by a demon, 
a request was made to the Pharaoh that a royal 
physician might be sent out. The request was 
granted. The royal scribe returned with his diagnosis 
of the case, and suggested that the god Khons should 
undertake her cure. The god was consulted, and 
consented to go. When the ark arrived and was 
carried into the presence of the princess the demon 
exclaimed, “Great God, who chases demons, thou 
hast come in peace! The fortress of Beckten is 
thine; its inhabitants are thy slaves. I return whence 
I came to satisfy thee for thy journey,” &c. The 
king was so charmed with the success of the ex- 
periment that he desired that the ark of the god 
should remain with him, and it stayed in consequence 
for three years four months and five days, when the 
god Khons desired to return to Thebes. This he made 
known to the king in a dream, the king saw Khons, 
in the form of a golden hawk, leave his shrine and 
fly away towards Egypt. The king ordered that the 
ark should be returned with great honour, and sent 
with it many valuable gifts.* 

One of the most striking objects observable upon 
the walls of temples is the representation of the ark 
or tabernacle, “the unapproachable shrine” of the 

* “Records of the Past,” Series I. vol. iv. p. 53. 
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god to whom the temple was dedicated. Where 
a triad was worshipped the arks of the three separate 
divinities were kept within the sanctuary, or holy of 
holies. 

The ark contained an image or representation of 
the god. Moses warned the Israelites of the danger 
of making any representation of the deity. He 
especially calls that solemn event to their memory 
when they became dedicated to the service of 
Jehovah, and he reminds them, “ Ye heard the voice 
of the words, but saw no similitude! only a voice” 
(Deut. iv. 12, 15, 16). What a sublime contrast to 
the endless varieties of similitudes in Egypt ! 

The Sun-god Ra is represented sailing over heaven 
in the Bari or sacred boat ; in consequence the shrines 
of all the divinities, the sacred arks, are placed in 
carriages of the same boat-like appearance. When 
they were carried in processions staves of wood were 
placed on each side, and they were borne on the 
shoulders of the priests ; a thick veil or curtain was 
thrown over, which concealed all from the public 
eye; just as the Ark of Jehovah, the Altar of 
Incense, the Table of Shewbread, and the Candle- 
stick, were covered by the priests and Levites on 
the march. The arks do not appear to have been 
decorated. Upon some the figure or figures of the 
goddess Mat or Thmei are seen. These figures 
suggest from their attitude the idea of the cherubim 
wrought upon the top of the ark of the covenant. 
They are represented sitting with their wings ex- 
tended towards each other; the end of one wing 
reaching to the end of the opposite one. The most 
acceptable offering that could be made to the gods 
was an image of this goddess, which implied the 
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desire of the offerer to do the will of God and to be 
perfectly obedient to his laws. The god in return 
gave endless life! The figure of the Goddess of 
Truth or her emblem, the ostrich plume, conveyed 
to the mind of the intelligent Egyptian as high a 
standard of purity and integrity as the figures of the 
cherubim which were placed upon the top of the 
ark of the~covenant suggested to the Hebrew mind. 

The great difference which existed between the 
ark of the covenant and all other arks consisted in 
their contents. The ark of Jehovah held only his 
written Law, which required spotless holiness and a 
perfect obedience. “This do, and thou shalt live!” 

All other arks contained emblems, “an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things.” The use of such port- 
able shrines was not confined to the Egyptians and 
the Israelites; neighbouring nations possessed them 
also. One object of their use was undoubtedly to be 
able to carry the shrine of their national god with 
an invading army, and thus arouse the enthusiasm of 
the soldiers, both by its presence and also in its 
defence, a circumstance which must have influenced 
and probably determined many a conflict. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE GREAT TEMPLE AMEN-RA 


The Shrine of Amen-Ra—Hymn of adoration to the god— 
Illustrations of natural history sculptured during the reign of 
Thothmes III.—Records of Shishak’s invasion of Southern 
Palestine—Temple of Mut—Coptic Convent near the Eastern 
Desert—A living Scarabeus—Ruins of Medamot—Karnak. 


SHORT walk under the palms, past the houses 

of the village of Karnak (which by a strange 
fate has imparted its name to the gigantic ruins of the 
mighty past, the Temples of Apet) leads us to the front 
of the Temple of Amen-Ra, which faced the west. The 
temple was approached from the Nile, which flowed 
nearer to its walls in olden times than it does at 
present, by a magnificent dromos or sacred way con- 
sisting of an avenue of sphinxes, ram-headed, in 
honour of the god. Some few still remain; each 
bears a mummied form of Rameses II., the founder of 
this avenue. At the distance of one hundred yards 
beyond them rise the western pylons which are 
still, in their ruined grandeur, the largest in exist- 
ence. Each tower on either side of the doorway was 
provided with spaces for four lofty masts (eight in 
all) for the flags with which the temple was adorned. 


These huge walls were erected in the Ptolemaic period 
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Between these towers the most wonderful view is 
obtained of that which Fergusson describes as “the 
greatest of man’s architectural works!” the vast 
court, the gigantic columns of the central hall, with 
the two obelisks beyond, one of them the loftiest in 
the world! 

It is a scene which words fail to describe, and of 
which thespencil of the artist and the truthful photo- 
graph can only give a partial idea. Karnak is so 
vast that much careful study is required before 
its plan and construction can be comprehended. 
Mariette’s little book, “The Monuments of Upper 
Egypt,” is invaluable as a companion. Passing the 
western pylons an enormous rectangular court, with 
a covered colonnade on either side fifty feet in height, 
is entered. The proportions of the court are so great 
that five hundred troops under inspection occupied 
a very small portion of it. On the left, half-way 
between the entrance and the corridor is a small 
temple facing the south, erected by Seti II., consist- 
ing of three parallel cells which are nearly filled with 
sand. The other portions of the temple, if any ever 
existed, have disappeared. In the centre of the right 
or southern corridor is a larger, more complete and 
perfect temple, constructed by Rameses III. This also 
is considerably choked with sand, but much of it can - 
be examined. It consists of a court with columns 
around three sides, a pro-naos consisting of eight 
columns, and a sanctuary with surrounding chambers. 
Upon the walls of the sanctuary the barks of 
Amen-Ra, bearing the ram’s-head decoration at the 
prow and stern, are beautifully sculptured. 

In the centre of the court stands a grand, single 
column with lotus flower capital, the only one left 
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out of fourteen which were erected by Tirhaka of 
the Ethiopian, or XXVth Dynasty, about 600 B.C. 
All the others have been overthrown by earthquakes. 
Upon the eastern side of the court rise the pylons, 
which show the limits of the temple at the time of 
the XIXth Dynasty. They are now reduced to a 
pile of ruins from the same earthquake shocks. Be- 
tween these two heaps of stones the lofty sculptured 
portal, still brilliant with colours, gives access to the 
most spacious hall ever constructed. It measures 334 
feet by 167 feet, and is alike the wonder and admi- 
ration of the world. In its centre are twelve massive 
and lofty columns, six on either side, bearing, like 
those at Luxor, the lotus flower capital. Beyond 
them are sixty-one massive but less lofty columns, 
with the lotus bud capital. A beautiful clerestory, 
the only example known, is carried along on either 
side, supporting the roof of the central portion; the 
entire hall having been at one time ceiled in. The 
columns are placed near together, and radiate into 
lovely avenues from whatever point they may be 
viewed. An idea of the massiveness of the central 
columns, which are seventy feet high, may be formed 
from the fact that the shadows cast by each of them 
measure twelve feet in breadth. “To give an idea 
of the colossal dimensions of these columns, we need 
only repeat the often-made assertion that a hundred 
men can sit upon the upper surface of their capitals, 
which measure no less than seventy feet in circum- 
ference.* 

The entire surface of columns and roof is covered 
with vividly coloured, deeply engraved inscriptions. 
The effect of the shadows cast by the apparently 


* Perrot and Chipiez, “ Egypt,” vol. ii. p. 102. 
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innumerable columns, chequering the brilliant sun- 
shine as they fall across it, is superb; indeed, the 
combined effects are most grand and overpowering. 
The wonder is still further increased on considering 
the great age of the work, and that the hands which 
raised and decorated these structures have been 
motionless for three thousand years. The impression 
made tpon the mind by the Hall of Columns is 
indelibly imprinted upon the memory. 

Another propylon separated the Hall of Columns 
from the court of Thothmes [., in which two red 
granite obelisks were erected, one of which still rears 
its shaft to the height of seventy-five feet ; the other 
has fallen upon the ruins. Beyond is another court 
in which are the two obelisks raised by Queen Hatasou. 
One only of these remains erect on its pedestal. The 
inscription on the base records that it was cut from 
its bed of rock, transported from the quarries of Syene, 
one hundred and forty miles, and completed in seven 
moriths ; by what mechanical means it was raised 
still remains a mystery. It is 108 feet 10 inches in 
height, and is therefore the loftiest obelisk in the 
world.* The surface retains its beautiful polish. 
Both obelisks were originally capped with gold. 

The shrine of Amen-Ra occupied a central position 
beyond the ruins around the obelisks. The sanctuary 
was fully a quarter of a mile from the great western 
entrance. From this central point a narrow open 
avenue, free from all obstruction, preserved through 
pylons and halls of columns, effected the object 
desired in the construction of the temple, viz., to 
allow a beam of sunlight to shine into the’very centre 
of the shrine at a particular moment on some especial 

* Mariette, “Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 170. 
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festival or season of the year. Professor Norman 
Lockyer* has calculated that at sunset on the 
summer solstice 3700 B.C. the rays of the sun 
would have shone down the long line of the temple, 
“a ray of light would have flashed into the sanc- 
tuary, remained there for a couple of minutes and 
then passed away. ... A magnificent beam of light 
might have been thrown upon an image in the 
sanctuary, and produced a sudden manifestation of 
Ra as the sunlight fell upon it. The observer would 
believe he saw the god appear and visit his temple.” 
This will be readily understood by any one who 
has witnessed the effect of the rays of light at sunrise 
at Abou-Simbel. 

This theory enables us to understand the principle 
followed in the construction of the temples; we see 
that each propylon and narrow portal aided in keep- 
ing all unnecessary light out of the carefully darkened 
temple, and acted as Professor Lockyer points out 
as “the diaphragms of a telescope,” which exclude 
the light as much as possible from all objects except 
those under observation. In the great temple of 
Amen-Ra there were seven or eight pylons with door- 
ways which diminished gradually, progressively, and 
systematically, in size, commencing with the gigantic 
structure which forms the western limit of the temple, 
and ending with the comparatively diminutive portal 
which stands before the site of the sanctuary. This 
door is covered with records which refer to the 
victories of Thothmes III. over the Hittites, Syrians, 
and other Western Asiatic nations, 270 years before 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. 

When Jehovah gave to Moses and Aaron the com- 


* “Dawn of Astronomy,” pp. I09g, 119. 
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mand to observe the passover, he said, “ Against all 
gods of Egypt will I execute judgment. I am the 
Lord” (Exod. xii. 12). In no place is the fulfilment 
of this judgment more evident than at Thebes, where 
the exact position of the shrine of Amen-Ra is to a 
certain extent a matter of conjecture, so completely has 
the magnificent structure which was once erected over 
it disapp®ared ; not one stone being left upon another. 

“The sanctuary of the Grand Temple ranked 
among the oldest edifices in Egypt, since it dated 
from the second king of the XIIth Dynasty. It was 
built of sandstone and stood in the centre of the 
large court to the east. Its renown, its antiquity, and 
probably also its riches, had the effect of attracting, 
more than any other part of the temple, the attention 
of every conqueror who invaded Thebes, and it has 
disappeared to its very foundation.’* 

Near to the sanctuary a beautiful harp, inlaid with 
gold, silver, and gems, was kept. It had been pre- 
sented by a royal personage to the Temple of Amen- 
Ra. Hymns were sung in praise of the great god 
to the accompaniment of this precious musical instru- 
ment. One of these hymns, written on papyrus, 
dating from the XIXth Dynasty, now preserved in 
the Ghizeh Museum, has been translated.t Its date 
corresponds very nearly with the time of Moses, “ the 
Mosaic language exhibits to us an exact counterpart 
of the Egyptian mode of speech ”—a fact we can well 
comprehend from Moses having been instructed in 
“all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” The hymn is 
long, and shows very great power and beauty. 

* 


* Mariette, ‘‘ Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 178. 
+ Transactions S. B. A., vol. ii. p. 250 ; “ Records of the Past,” vol. 
i., chap. ii. p. 127. t See Note 17. 
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This hymn and that addressed to the Nile are very 
much the same in idea. Both show the religious 
belief of the Egyptians in One Great Power. The 
hymns are addressed to this Great Power, or Divine 
Influence, through the name of Hapi, or Ra, as the 
occasion required. 

A wide open court separates the sanctuary and 
its surroundings from the series of buildings which 
occupy the eastern portion of the temple area, all 
of which were erected during the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
and chiefly by Thothmes III. The great hall called 
Men-khut, or Khu-mennu, “the splendid memorial,” 
the most perfect of all, was certainly erected by him 
in memory of his victories, which he ascribed to the 
influence of the great God Amen-Ra, and dedicated 
this building to him as the memorial of his conquests. 
The construction of the hall is peculiar ; the roof is 
supported by square pillars on either side and end; 
‘these are covered with inscriptions recording the 
events of the campaigns. 

One chamber possesses an especial interest, as it 
contains the earliest illustrations on record of natural 
history —the animals, birds, trees, and flowers of 
Syria and the Lebanon. The objects are well 
designed and sculptured upon fine grained sandstone. 
Thothmes III. was not only a great warrior and 
statesman, but a great naturalist, and he took care 
that the fauna and flora of the countries he invaded 
should be accurately copied and recorded in his 
museum at Apet. No other temple in Egypt (ex- 
cept that constructed at Deir-el-Bahari) has _pre- 
served any such interesting record. Unfortunately 
only a small portion remains, the walls being hardly 
three feet above the ground; it is seldom seen, as it 
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is too far from the Hall of Columns for the visitor, 
whose time is limited possibly to a few hours, to take 
the trouble to look at these early life-like representa- 
tions of animated nature. In another chamber “the 
table of the Kings of Karnak” was found, and was 
removed to Paris long ago, where it still remains. 
This sculpture represents Thothmes II]. adoring his 
ancestors. He traces his pedigree back through sixty 
occupants of the throne of Egypt to Seneferu, the last 
king of the Third Dynasty, who was buried in the 
Medum Pyramid. A very wide space was left 
between the buildings of the Great Temple on all 
sides, and the gigantic wall of mud bricks, once 
eighty feet high and twenty-five feet wide, which 
enclosed the temple area. The bricks having 
crumbled down, now form a huge mound on three 
sides of the ruins; the Nile probably formed the 
western boundary. This mound extends for three 
furlongs on the northern, three furlongs on the 
eastern, and two furlongs on the southern side, where 
it ends with an avenue of sphinxes from the Great 
Temple to that of Mut. 

Returning to the grand Hall of Columns, we find 
the entire surface of the surrounding walls covered 
with inscriptions deeply cut into the stone, with 
sculptures of great interest, representing the Pharaohs 
in adoration of the divinities, &c. These monarchs 
were deeply religious; they ascribed all their vic- 
tories to the over-ruling power and influence of the 
god, and within the temple all the records are of 
this character. Upon the interior of the north-west 
wall of this hall are a series of sculptures. In one 
Thoth, the God of Writing, is inscribing the name of 
Seti I. on the fruit of the Persea tree, the tree of life 
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and immortality. To the east of the southern door 
is the poem written by Pentaur describing the heroic 
deeds of Rameses the Great at the battle of Kadesh 
on the Orontes, which was fought in the fifth year of 
his reign, and is depicted upon the pylons of Luxor, 
of the Ramesseum, and upon the wall of Abou- 
Simbel. Near to it is the “Treaty of Peace,” duly 
inscribed and recorded, which was made by the same 
monarch about sixteen years later with Kheta-Sar, a 
prince of the Hittites. Upon the other side of the 
doorway is an inscription of the deepest interest, 
being no less than the Egyptian record of an event 
recorded in the First Book of Kings (xiv. 25-27): 
“And it came to pass, in the fifth year of King 
Rehoboam, that Shishak, king of Egypt, came up 
against Jerusalem ; and he took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord, and the treasure of the king’s 
house ; he even took away all, and he took away the 
shields of gold which Solomon had made.” The 
2 Chronicles xii. 2 gives a much fuller account of the 
invasion, stating that the force consisted of “1,200 
chariots, 60,000 horsemen, and people without num- 
ber”; that Shishak “took the fenced cities of Judah, 
and came to Jerusalem.” Here we see the gigantic 
form of Amen-R§, holding in his right hand the large 
sacrificial knife, and in his left five cords, each con- 
nected with a row of thirteen castellated ovals (sixty- 
five in all). Within each oval is inscribed the name 
of a city or town, and above each one is the head and 
shoulders of a male figure, the arms tied behind the 
back by the elbows. The countenances vary, but all, 
as far as can be recognised, exhibit the racial types 
of Western Asia. The third oval in the third row 
contains the name of Judah-Melek, the king of the 
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country of Judah, whom we know to have been 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. This was thought 
to be a portrait of Rehoboam. The probability is 
that all were characteristic representations of the con- 
quered peoples without attempting to be likenesses 
of individuals. 

In frent of the figure of Amen-Ra lies a heap of 
right hands cut off from the bodies of the slain ; by 
this means the numbers of the dead were ascertained. 
Beyond the heaps of hands are six rows of heads, 
eight in each row, forty-eight in all ; they remind the 
observer of Jehu’s order to “lay the heads of Ahab’s 
sons in two heaps at the entering in of the gate of 
Jezreel* 

The northern wall contains a great number of 
illustrations, chiefly of the reign of Seti I. ; amongst 
them his return from the Syrian campaign, in which 
he is represented crossing the canal on the frontier 
through the Fort of Zar (alluded to on page 9). 
These illustrations are less distinct and more weather- 
worn; for though there is no rain here, the sand, 
borne steadily by the north wind, is as powerful an 
agent of destruction in eroding the surface of the 
stone walls. The antiquity of the sculpture is also 
greater than upon the southern wall. These inscrip- 
tions are valuable and important as historic records, 
though they have no especial bearing on Bible his- 
tory. Following the north wall to its western ex- 
tremity, we reach the huge masses of masonry which 
form the great western entrance. The visitor is 
amply repaid for the labour of the ascent by the 
examination of the enormous structure, and the huge 
blocks of stone of which it is composed. The view 


* 2 Kings x. 6, 9. 
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from the summit is most interesting. Standing as 
it does nearly in the centre of the Plain of Thebes, 
the tower commands a most extensive view in all 
directions.. The positions of the distant temples on 
the west side of the river are distinctly seen, while 
Karnak and Luxor lie spread out below. Crossing 
over, we came to the large sacred lake on the 
southern side of the temple, on which it is said the 
barks of the gods were led in procession on special 
festivals. It is lined throughout with masonry. The 
ruins, the Hall of Columns, and the obelisks were all 
very beautifully reflected in its clear mirror. A 
number of sheep were being washed on the further 
side by the women and girls of the village, who 
usually tend the flocks. It was striking to see the 
sacred lake thus used in its desolation. Although the 
sheep was sacred to Amen-Ra, the lake was certainly 
not excavated for the purpose of the washing and the 
purification of the flocks; but Karnak has become 
“an habitation for shepherds, causing their flocks to 
lie down.” Four large pylons, all more or less ruined, 
lie between the Temple of Amen-Ra and that of the 
goddess Mut. Colossal statues adorn their fronts, 
portions of which remain. The Temple of Mut is 
the most southerly of all the temples of Karnak, and 
has, for some cause or other, been the most utterly 
ruined. The plan is distinct, but its walls have been 
razed almost to the surface of the ground. Here and 
there a sculptured stone appears two or three feet 
above the level ; but no idea can be formed from the 
existing ruins of the original appearance of the 
temple. Its foundation was laid by Amenophis IIL, 
the great temple builder. Around the sacred lake 
of this temple are to be seen a large number of 
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sitting figures of the lioness-headed goddess Secket, 
all sculptured in black marble, exactly alike in form, 
feature, and size. Their original number must have 
been very considerable if, as is supposed, they were 
placed all round the lake as closely as those which 
now remain, and there is every reason to suppose 
that these occupy their original positions; Mariette 
suggests that fully five hundred of them may have 
adorned the place. Their presence has raised a 
question which Egyptologists have not yet been able 
to decide. Professor Norman Lockyer considers that 
the temple was “dedicated” to the star y Dra- 
conis,* a northern star of great brilliancy, observed 
also at Denderah. Mut, or Mout, whose emblem was 
the vulture, was the consort of Amen-Ra, the mother 
of Khons, the three forming the triad of Thebes. It 
is a curious fact that the Greek pirnp (“mother”) 
should so closely resemble in sound and idea the 
Egyptian Mout or Mut, and in like manner that 
mwarnp (“father”) should as closely resemble Patah 
or Ptah, the Father of the Gods. 


MEDAMOT, &c. 


A considerable number of Coptic monasteries still 
exist in the Nile Valley, although the monks have 
very nearly passed away. Their numbers before the 
Arabic invasion were computed at one hundred 
thousand. We paid a visit to a monastery of great 
repute and antiquity to the east of Luxor. The 
route lay through fields of corn and clover, past 
shady groups of palms and mimosas where “sakiyehs 
(one worked by a camel) were raising the water for 
irrigation, and along a high, raised causeway which 

* “ Dawn of Astronomy ” p Tot. 
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forms the main road, by the side of a large canal 
which carries the water of the Nile to the edge of the 
Desert. These causeways are the only means of 
communication by land during the flood time be- 
tween Luxor and the surrounding villages. The 
journey was rendered more interesting by our 
meeting with numbers of country folks, who were 
on their way to a fair held at Luxor at the time of 
the spring new moon. The men looked very pic- 
turesque in their best costumes and white turbans. 
Among them were many very aged and venerable 
looking men with grey hair and long flowing beards, 
who would have been invaluable as artists’ models. 
The women and girls did all the work. Upon them 
devolved the duty of driving the live stock—buffa- 
loes, calves, sheep and goats, lambs and kids, many 
of which had long silky hair. Others had charge of 
donkeys with their shaggy little foals. Young life 
abounded on every side; it was spring! After a 
ride of about two hours we reached the convent, a 
curious structure with small cupolas upon the roof, 
and shaded by large sycamore-fig trees. A sacri- 
stan who received us was the only resident in the 
monastery. The interior consists of a broad central 
passage with three chapels on either side, each having 
a dome-shaped roof. There are no windows, star- 
shaped apertures in the roof allow the light to pass, 
and the bright rays of light slanting across the dim 
interior produce a very remarkable effect. A lamp is 
suspended here and there, but though lighted cannot 
be said to illuminate the chapel. The Coptic service 
is conducted here every Sunday. Only one chapel 
has the required furniture for the purpose ; the priest 
comes over from Luxor. 
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The furniture of the one chapel in regular use was 
as limited as possible. It consisted chiefly of a curious 
wooden lectern which could be elevated or depressed 
at the will of the reader by a large screw, on the 
principle of an ordinary music stool. The altar was 
a solid structure of brick upon which was a square 
box, decorated on each of its four sides with a 
religious painting of the crudest character. We were 
told that “the Copt bread” was placed within it, but 
the sacristan only spoke Arabic, and the English at 
the command of our guide was very elementary and 
limited ; we therefore failed to obtain all the informa- 
tion that we desired. The baptistery, which closely 
resembled that at the old convent at Cairo, was 
shown to us. The Copts evidently administer the 
rite of baptism by immersion, but the font is only 
adapted to infant baptism. It consists of a large 
earthen jar quite two feet in depth and breadth, built 
up against the wall, and shut in by a door when not 
in use. The impression left upon the mind was that 
very few rays from Him who is “the Light of the 
world” penetrated into that place of worship. “If 
the Light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness!” On leaving this curious old building 
we rode for some distance across the fields, and by a 
country road to the village of Medamot. 

On our way a large beetle was seen rolling a ball 
of earth from the road to the bank where it would be 
left in a place of safety ; the ball was about the size 
of an ordinary billiard ball. We stopped at once and 
watched this most interesting performance, It was 
this very action which caused the beetle to be 
venerated of old, when it was regarded as an emblem 
of the Creator; one of its titles was “the Self- 
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existent.” It was sacred to Ptah, with whom it was 
identified. The beetle or scarab having formed the 
globular mass of earth and manure, deposits its egg 
within it, and then rolls it away to a place of conceal- 
ment and safety. The egg hatched in due time be- 
comes a grub, and passes through the various stages 
of insect life until it attains the state of the full-grown 
beetle or scarabeus. I felt disposed to get down and 
secure these two interesting objects, the beetle and its 
globe, as specimens, but a feeling, possibly of respect 
for its ancient exalted position and a naturalist’s in- 
stinct to destroy nothing unnecessarily, combined to 
prevent it, and we went on our way after we had seen 
the beetle roll the globe to the shelter of the bank. 

The ruins of Medamot consist of six columns, 
small in comparison with the neighbouring temples 
of Thebes, but they are very elegant. A red granite 
tablet of the time of Thothmes III. lies near, which 
formed a portion of the old temple. The ruins of the 
great pylon lie beyond. We were very glad to take 
our luncheon and siesta under the shade of these 
massive walls and the sheltering palms, and rode 
back in the afternoon through the fragrant bean 
fields, amid the waving corn, and by the ruins of 
Karnak, which looked grand and majestic in the 
rays of the setting sun. “ The world contains nothing 
like it! From the Desert or the river; from within or 
from without ; by sunshine or by moonlight ; however 
you contemplate Karnak, appears the very aspect in 
which it shows to most advantage.” * 


* “ Crescent and Cross,” 1846, vol. i. p. 313. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


WESTERN THEBES 


Western Thebes—Its great necropolis—Goorneh—Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings—Bab-el-Moluk—The tombs of. Seti I, 
Rameses IV., Rameses [X., Meneptah, and of Rameses III., 
“ the Harper’s Tomb.” 


HE portion of Ancient Thebes which lay on the 

western shore of the Nile was called by the 
inhabitants Uas-t, and indicated a connection with 
the unseen realm of Uasir or Osiris—“ the God 
whose heart does not beat,” the God of the just 
and holy dead. 

The western hills and valleys were devoted from 
the earliest days of the ancient city to the abodes of 
the dead, either in the mountain side, the valley, or 
the desert, those “ eternal mansions” were excavated 
to which every Egyptian desired to pass when the 
brief life of man was ended. The symbol of this 


. a . . . 
region of Uas-t f gm was the divine sceptre bearing 


the greyhound’s head, generally seen in the hands of 
the divinities, and which implied the calm, repose, 
happiness, and tranquillity of Amenti, the West, or 


“land of the setting sun.” Attached to the sceptre was 
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the ostrich feather of the goddess Mat, which signi- 
fied that the occupants of that land were in happi- 
ness, because they had been weighed in the balance 
of truth and had not been found wanting. The 
determinative of a town was added to show 
locality. 

The temples of Western Thebes or Uas-t differ 
considerably from those of Eastern Thebes or Apet. 
They form chiefly the Mastabas of some, but not 
of all the royal tombs, where on anniversaries of 
the decease of the monarch, fétes and _ festivals, 
various celebrations to their memory took place; 
but no tomb existed, no sepulchral chambers were 
ever connected with any of them. The embalmed 
body of the deceased monarch had been placed far 
away in his tomb in the Biban-el-Moluk. Gurneh, 
the Ramesseum, Deir-el-Bahari, Medinet-Abou, are 
all cenotaphs ; no one of them, so far as we know, 
ever contained the remains of those to whose 
memory they were erected. The tombs of all the 
Pharaohs from Amenophis III. of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty to the end of the XXth Dynasty, the 
Ramessids (with the exception of one only, that of 
Heru-em-Heb, or Horus, the last of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty) have all been found in the valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings, or Western Valley, where it is 
possible that the other may yet be discovered. 

We took an early opportunity of making an ex- 
cursion to this region. Starting from Luxor by 7 
a.m. we were ferried over the broad stream of the 
Nile to the western bank, where our donkeys with 
their drivers, and the porters with the luncheon 
baskets, awaited us. A wide stretch of sand, in 
which the donkeys sank hoof deep in many places, 
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extends for some considerable distance from the river. 
Having crossed this stretch of sand we gained the 
real bank of the Nile, where the ground rises con- 
siderably, and is diligently cultivated. It was 
covered with crops of corn, &c. We noticed as we 
rode along numerous columns of clay roughly made, 
five or sfx feet high and two feet to three feet in 
diameter, standing singly in the fields at intervals. 
When the corn crops are nearly ripe these pillars 
are occupied by men and lads who are stationed 
upon them with slings and stones, with which they 
drive away the pigeons and other birds which come 
down upon the crops of corn in enormous numbers. 
Whether they remain upon their columns the whole 
day we were not informed; if so, the duty must be 
very arduous as the space at the top is too small to 
allow them to rest upon it. 

After a ride of about an hour we reached the 
Temple of Gurneh or Gournou. Though standing 
just within the border of the Desert it is surrounded 
with shrubs of tamarisk. There is sufficient mois- 
ture to maintain their beautiful feathery foliage in 
full vigour. This temple was commenced by Seti I. 
in memory of his father, Rameses I., the founder oF 
the XIXth Dynasty.* 

The portico contains ten massive columns of which 
eight are perfect. The lotus bud capital supports a 
square abacus upon which, upon the massive plinth 
above, and also upon the surface of the wall behind 
the columns, are the cartouches of several Pharaohs. 
This portico was preceded by two courts anc pylons, 
traces of which remain amongst the mud huts of the 
village; an avenue of sphinxes led to it from the 

* Mariette, ‘‘ Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 188. 
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Nile, corresponding with the grand avenue which 
opened up to the Great Temple of Karnak. 

The central door leads into a large hall containing 
six columns, three on each side. This hall, the further 
portions of which are very much ruined, is surrounded 
by smaller chambers. Upon the walls are some 
beautifully executed sculptures and important in- 
scriptions. Rameses II. completed the work, a 
memorial to his father, Seti. Dr. Ebers says, “ The 
Egyptian religion prescribed to all its followers that 
they should visit the tombs of their dead, and bring 
offerings in grateful remembrance of their parents 
and forefathers.” He also tells us that extensive 
school buildings were attached to this temple by 
Seti, and thinks it probable that it was within these 
walls the young Rameses received his education. 
Seti I. had his eldest son educated with the boys of 
the priestly classes. He not only studied but practised 
athletic sports and exercises with them. 

The entrance to the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings is a little to the west of the Temple of Gurneh. 
The tombs are excavated in the rock at the extreme 
end of the valley, four or five miles distant, in a rocky 
basin divided by several small valleys and closed in 
on every side except the north, where a deep, narrow 
gorge in the mountains enables it to be approached. 
Professor Maspero considers that the narrow passage 
called Bab-el-Moluk, “the king’s gate,” was cut 
through the solid rock for the distance of one 
hundred feet. A roadway has been cleared through- 
out the bottom of the defile, which passes between 
lofty and rugged cliffs of yellowish pink conglome- 
rate; large masses of this lie by the side of the road, 
and in places looked water-worn as if by torrents of 
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rain. “There are very few places,’ says Belzoni,* 
“in these mountains where the water gathers in such 
quantities as in the valley of Biban-el-Moluk, and its 
adjoining branch on the western side. For some time 
the water forms a torrent that carries everything before 
it.” The scenery throughout is most desolate and 
erand ; there is not a vestige of vegetation, no sign of 
life. The only living creatures were two vultures, 
which soared high up overhead with widespread 
wings, sailing motionless and distinct against the 
bright blue sky, illustrating the decoration so 
frequently seen on the ceilings of tombs and temples 
of the vulture with widespread wings holding in its 
foot on either side the ostrich plume and ring implying 
eternal order and regularity. The yellow conglomerate 
rock gave place to limestone, which became whiter 
and whiter as we advanced, until at Bab-el-Moluk the 
cliffs were as white as the chalk cliffs at Dover. The 
sun’s rays became more and more powerful as the 
morning advanced, and the heat in the sheltered 
valley was great. We learned by experience the 
value of “the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land” + as we rested for a time under the shade of a 
huge outstanding rugged mass. The road winds 
gradually to the south-west; at its upper end the valley 
divides into two branches ; the gorge opening on the 
right hand is known as the Western Valley, which 
extends two or three miles further in the mountain. 
Beyond this point the lofty cliffs seem to overhang 
the road and narrow entrance which (except a foot- 
path over the mountain) is the only way of access 
to the royal necropolis, where the tombs of the 
Pharaohs of the XIXth and XXth Dynasties were 
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excavated in the solid rock. The utter desolation 
of the spot and of the entire valley is most impres- 
sive. It must have been the same of old, except 
when the funeral procession of a Pharaoh passed and 
the monarch was borne with all the “pomp of heraldry 
and pride of power” to his quiet resting-place in the 
mountain side. When his mummy had been placed 
in the sarcophagus the entrance to the tomb was 
walled up and the exterior made to resemble the 
natural rock as nearly as possible, avoiding all indi- 
cation of a royal tomb or of any change in the con- 
dition of the valley. 

It was impossible to keep such an important secret. 
The contents of the tomb were too valuable to be 
forgotten. Almost all tombs, and more particularly 
the royal ones, were violated at a very early period. 
The record of a trial for the spoliation of tombs exists, 
in which the chief offenders were priests and scribes 
in high positions. This occurred in the reign of 
Rameses IX., B.C. 1100.* Many of the tombs were 
open in the days of the Ptolemies. Greek and Roman 
inscriptions left upon their walls attest the fact. On 
entering the Bab-el-Moluk certain square portals are 
visible,cut here and there without method or order in 
the mountain side. These are the entrances to the 
tombs. Some of the more important have lately been 
closed by light iron gates kept under lock and key 
in charge of custodians, who wear their badge of office 
strapped to their arm like a ticket porter, and demand 
to see visitors’ tickets before they unlock the gate. 

The first tomb we entered was that of Seti I. 
(whose Mastaba was the Temple of Gurneh). It was 


* Abbott Papyrus, British Museum, “ Records of the Past,” vol. i., 
chap. xii. p. IOI. 
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discovered by Belzoni in 1818, and is at once the 
largest, most remarkable, and most beautifully deco- 
rated of all the royal tombs. It is excavated four 
hundred and seventy feet into the rock. Its lowest 
level is ninety feet below the entrance. A narrow, 
steep flight of steps leads down to an equally sharply 
inclined passage, at the end of which another flight 
of steps afid sloping passage lead to two chambers. 
More steps open upon an antechamber, on the other 
side of which Belzoni found a deep pit; it is now 
filled up. This design was evidently to mislead 
invaders, who would suppose that the sepulchral 
chamber was there. Upon careful examination and 
sounding the walls all round, a bricked-up. passage 
was detected. It was opened, and was found to lead 
to a grand hall, beyond which was another splendid 
chamber with vaulted roof. Here was discovered the 
most wonderful work of art of its kind ever wrought, 
a sarcophagus of the finest alabaster, semi-transparent, 
nearly ten feet long, three feet eight inches wide, two 
feet eight inches deep, and two inches thick, covered, 
both inside and out, with delicately executed sculp- 
tures. Within this the mummy of Seti I. was 
originally placed. How long it remained we shall 
probably never know, but it had been removed toa 
more secure resting-place, and was among the royal 
mummies found near Deir-el-Bahari in 1881. This 
sarcophagus was purchased by Sir John Soane in 
1814 for £2,000, and is now in the museum which 
bears his name at 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Beyond the grand Sepulchral Hall was another 
chamber of similar proportions, and at the Side a 
second with a divan round three of its sides. 

The entire surfaces of the walls, square pillars, and 
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ceilings from one end of the tomb to the other are 
covered with beautifully executed paintings. In some 
parts the ceilings are adorned with the vulture deco- 
ration, in others with stars. The vaulted roof of the 
sarcophagus chamber has astronomical and mytho- 
logical designs. Many of the paintings are particu- 
larly interesting. In one Seti is seated upon a throne 
with a table of offerings before him. His left hand 
is extended over the offerings; in his right he holds 
a sceptre upon which his names and titles are in- 
scribed ; around his neck hangs a pectoral or breast- 
plate, upon which are the figures of the Sun-god 
Ra (= light) and of the goddess Mat (= truth). 
Between the two figures is an obelisk. The same 
idea of light and perfection was associated with 
another breastplate, that grand piece of art jewellery 
in gold and precious stones made by the “cunning 
workmen” of the Israelites in the wilderness, and 
worn by Aaron the high priest on special occasions. 
Within this “Breastplate of Judgment” the Urim 
and Thummim were ordered to be placed.* These 
words are translated “light and perfection.” Perfec- 
tion is the idea of the Egyptian goddess Mat, whose 
attributes were Truth, Integrity, Order, Regularity, 
and faultless Perfection! Egyptian pectorals vary 
in design; they were worn by kings and royal 
personages. One is represented upon the statue of 
- Rameses II. at Mitraheny as an ornament in ordinary 
use. Three very beautiful pectorals, now in the 
Ghizeh Museum, each bearing the name of a monarch 
of the XIIth Dynasty, were found in the spring of 
1894 by M. de Morgan, near the base of one of the 
pyramids of Dashoor. 


* Exod. xxviii. 30. 
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The framework and design of the pectoral is usually 
worked in gold decorated with precious stones and 
frequently encrusted with bright coloured enamels. 
The shape is generally rectangular, assuming the 
form of a building surmounted with a cornice. This 
imparted strength to the work for hanging round the 
neck. 

The grandest scene of all is the presentation of 
Seti by Horus to Osiris as “justified.” * Osiris is 
seated upon a throne under a canopy. He is coloured 
blue, and holds in his hands the crook and scourge. 
He is robed in white (? fine linen). Behind him is a 
goddess wearing the emblem of the province of 
Ta-en-Hathor (The Land of Hathor), the West, 
where Amenti and Uas-t are found. Behind her is 
an inscription which reads, “ Horus, Chief of the City 
of Uas-t.” Seti holds in his hands the emblems of 
Osiris, the crook and scourge; above his head is 
inscribed, “Osiris in Amenti, Lord of Two Lands; 
Men-Mat-Ra, Lord of Crowns; Seti Mer-en-Ptah, 
the justified before Osiris the Great God.” The king 
is thus unmistakably identified with his wonderful 
subterranean palace. The difference in the style and 
character of the decorations of these tombs and those 
of Sakkarah, Beni-Hasan, and the private tombs of the 
Theban necropolis is very striking. Where the latter 
represent sport, hunting, fishing, fowling, farming, and 
the ordinary employments of everyday life, the royal 
tombs contain mythological subjects, long inscriptions 
from chapters from the “ Book of the Dead,” with 
illustrations, litanies, and rituals. The sun after 
setting was supposed to pass in his boat through 
various dangers and perils in the under-world, from 


* See First Egyptian Room, British Museum. 
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which he emerged triumphantly in the east every 
morning. In like manner the soul was exposed to 
perils from the powers of darkness, illustrations of 
which occur as vignettes in funereal papyri to the 
chapters to which they refer. The papyrus, buried 
with the individual for whom it was prepared, gave 
him the necessary reply to every questioner and 
charms to use on the occasion of every difficulty as 
it arose. “When once the dead had been adjudged 
worthy of eternal life—justified—these ordeals were 
at an end; he became part of the Divine Essence, 
and henceforward a pure Spirit ; he wandered over 
the vast region where the stars for ever shine. . . .” 

“The tomb is only the emblem of the voyage of 
the soul to its eternal abode. The soul has no sooner 
left the body than we are called upon to witness its 
progress from room to room, as it appears before the 
gods and becomes gradually purified until at last in 
the grand hall at the end of the tomb we are present 
at its final admission into that life which a second 
death shall not reach.” * 

“He that overcometh shall not be hurt by the 
second death” (Rev. ii. 11). “On such the second 
death hath no power” (Rev. xxii. 6). This distinct 
belief in the immortality of the soul is marvellously 
shown in the preparation and decoration of the tomb 
throughout, and is particularly impressive. 

The second royal tomb visited was prepared for 
Rameses IX.; it extends for two hundred and forty 
feet into the rock. The walls are decorated with 
similar scenes to those before described. The ceiling 
of the passages is covered with the crowned vulture 
with widespread wings. On the arched roof of the 


* Mariette, ‘‘ Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 238. 
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sarcophagus chamber the goddess Nut is painted. 
She is standing with the body bent horizontally, the 
arms reaching down to the ground, representing the 


izes 


firmament Upon and about her are the stars 


with various figures showing the different constella- 
tions. At the extreme end above the sarcophagus 
of the king is the winged globe with the figure of 
the infant Horus in the centre of the disk. This 
design implies life rising out of death. 

The chief peculiarity of the third tomb visited, that 
of Rameses IV., consists in its enormous granite sar- 
cophagus, which stands where it was originally placed. 
It is eleven feet six inches long, seven feet wide, nine 
feet high. The descent is very gradual; the passages 
are wider and loftier than usual on account of the 
huge stone coffin which had to be moved down them. 
Our wonder was excited almost as much as at the 
Serapeum as to the means employed to convey it 
from the quarry to Thebes and then up the valley to 
the tomb, two hundred and twenty feet deep in the 
mountain side ! 

Luncheon had been laid for us under the shadow 
of the deeply cut rock which forms the approach to 
the portal of another royal tomb (No. 8).* Over the 
entrance are inscribed the names and titles of Me- 
neptah, “a Ra merit en Amen, Seb Ra, Ptah meri en 
hetep her Mat,” Pharaoh of the Exodus! 

The sculptures within the entrance of the tomb 
are very beautifully executed, and represent the king 
and the Sun-god Ra. The corridor is steeply in- 
clined for the distance of two hundred feet, when a 
large chamber is reached opening into another. The 


* See Frontispiece. 
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walls have been painted throughout, but the designs 
have suffered very much through damp—a curious 
fact for Egypt and its Western Desert. The injury 
has arisen from the close proximity of the tomb 
to a steep ravine in the mountain side, down which 
the torrents, produced by storms, descend. The 
water has carried down so much sediment with it 
that the lower portion of the tomb beyond the two 
entrance chambers is already filled up; it is to be 
feared that in process of time the little space that 
remains will be filled up with mud. The floor had 
been flooded some little time before, the deposit had 
dried and was cracking in all directions. Above the 
entrance of the filled-up corridor which leads to the 
sepulchral chamber, is a representation of a shrine 
in which are two figures of the god Ptah, the patron 
of the king, to whom Meneptah (or rather Mer-en- 
ptah, “ Beloved of Ptah”), is offering, in the one case 
the figure of the goddess Mat, and in the other two 
cups of wine. Fragments of red granite which were 
found in the corridor are supposed to have belonged 
to a sarcophagus which without doubt would have 
been prepared, though it might never have contained 
the body of this king, whose mummy has not yet 
been found. Even if it were discovered it might not 
prove whether he was drowned in the Red Sea. 
The account in Exod. xiv.—xv. leaves it an open 
question, and nowhere does the Bible positively 
declare that he perished in the waters.* It is very 
much to be regretted that this tomb, which possesses 
the greatest historic interest should have been thus 
closed to all research. No trace of Meneptah’s 


* The word translated “overthrew” in Psa. cxxxvi. 15 does not 
mean “drowned,” but “defeated.” The Lord “shook off” 
Pharaoh, &c. 
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mummy has been discovered; it was not with 
his father’s, his grandfather’s, and the other royal 
mummies so carefully concealed by the priests of 
old. No museum is ever supposed to have received 
it. It is therefore possible that the king perished in 
the sea, and that his body was never recovered. 

The Anastasi Papyrus translated by the late Dr. 
Birch,* contains a poem “The Dirge of Meneptah,” 
which implies that he died a natural eae at a good 
old age. 


. Amen gave thy heart pleasure, 

. he gave thee a good old age, 

. a lifetime of pleasure followed thee, 

. blessed was thy lip, sound thy arm, 

. strong thine eye to see afar, 

. Thou hast been clothed in linen. 

. Thou hast guided thy horse and chariot 

of gold with thy hand, 

. the whip in thy hand, yoked were the steeds, 

. the Xaru, and Nehasi, marched before thee 

. a proof of what thou hadst done 

. thou hast proceeded to thy boat of As (cedar) wood 
. a boat made of it before and behind 

. thou hast approached the beautiful tower which 

. thou thyself made 

. thy mouth was full of wine, beer, bread and flesh. 

. Slaughtered were cattle, and wine opened. 

. The sweet song was made before thee. 

. Thy head anointer anointed thy head with Kami. 

. The chief of thy garden pools brought crowns. 

. The superintendent of the fields brought birds, 

. thy fishermen brought fish, 

. thy galley came from Xaru laden with good things. 
. Thy stable was full of horses. 

. Thy female slaves were strong, 
26. thy enemies were placed fallen 
. thy word no one opposed. 

. Thou hast gone before the gods the victor, the “justified.’ 
(The figures refer to the lines of the original. 
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* “Records of the Past,” Series I., vol. iv. p. 49. 
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The rock in which these tombs are excavated is 
of limestone in thin laminated flakes, among which 
numerous oval stones of a yellowish colour and flint- 
like character are distributed in parallel lines and 
regular layers, resembling the flint formation of the 
upper chalk series. These nodules often presented 
themselves very inconveniently to the mason in 
preparing, or to the artist in decorating the walls 
with the required records which are generally arranged 
in perpendicular parallel columns. These stones had 
to be dressed down flat if small, or cut out if large, 
and the holes thus made filled in. In some cases a 
space has been left where it was impossible to do 
more than level the surface. A particularly large 
stone projects from the wall to the ceiling too large 
to cut, and too difficult to remove in the tomb of 
Meneptah. 

On the left or opposite side of the valley is a tomb 
of great interest (No. 11), which was prepared for 
Rameses III., the founder of the XXth Dynasty, who 
added so largely to the Temple of Amen-Ra at 
Karnak and erected another at Medenet-Abou. This 
tomb is also known as Bruce’s Tomb, having been 
opened out by that distinguished traveller, and the 
Harper’s Tomb, from the beautifully executed 
paintings in one of its chambers of two blind men 
playing on large and highly ornamented harps, one 
of which has thirteen strings, and the other eleven. 
The attitudes of the two musicians performing are 
very graceful, as they bend over their instruments 
and strike the chords. The tomb is excavated to a 
depth of nearly four hundred feet into the mountain. 
On either side of the entrance passage are four small 
chambers, eight in all. The walls of these rooms 
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are covered with beautifully drawn and painted 
subjects; the colours are still brilliant. 

The first contains everything connected with the 
preparation of food, “there was all manner of bake 
meats for Pharaoh.” The second has various em- 
blems; the third, illustrations of birds and plants ; 
the fourth is occupied by the two harpers. On the 
other side are ships, boats, and nautical appliances, 
arms, and armour, the furniture of a royal palace, 
beautiful illustrations of chairs, thrones, &c., agricul- 
tural implements, farming scenes, and rural affairs. 
It has been suggested that these chambers are the 
tombs of Pharaoh’s servants, and below them are 
the mummy pits of Pharaoh’s chief cook,. baker, 
gardener, harper, &c. No evidence exists in favour 
of this theory. The plan of the tomb is perfectly 
unique, no other such arrangement is known. At 
some distance from these chambers a hole in the 
rock shows the existence of another tomb, to which 
the workmen approached too nearly in the process 
of excavation. They therefore turned sharply to 
the right to avoid the already excavated corridor, 
and then turned again, and carried their work three 
hundred feet further into the heart of the mountain! 
This tomb consists of passages, and five chambers, 
before the grand sepulchral hall is reached in which 
a large gigantic sarcophagus was found, and long 
ago removed. Upon the wall of one of the passages 
is a drawing, now imperfect, representing the judg- 
ment of souls by Osiris. Before the god is the 
balance in which the heart of the deceased is weighed 
against the ostrich feather of truth. “If on being 
weighed he is found wanting, he is rejected; and 
Osiris, the judge of the dead inclines his sceptre in 
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token of condemnation, and condemns his soul to 
return to earth under the form of a pig, or some 
other unclean animal. Placed in a boat, he is re- 
moved under the charge of two monkeys, from the 
precincts of Amenti, all communication with which 
is figuratively cut off by a man with an axe, who 
hews away the earth after the passage.” * Cyno- 
cephalous apes, the attendants upon Thoth, carry 
out the commands of Osiris after the condemnation 
has been passed. The same design occurs upon the 
alabaster sarcophagus of Seti I. Similar pictures are 
given upon other sarcophagi. The inscription reads: 
“T am Osiris, the Lord of Rustau, the same who is 
at the head of the staircase.” The gods on the stairs 


ra) ero aye tos 
are called a)-+X , “The Divine Circle 


about Osiris.” “The Staircase of the Great God” 


= Ajo] ft at Abydos is frequently men- 


tioned in funereal stele. 

This tomb is the second in extent. The paintings 
are less perfect (except in the small chambers), but 
are all very interesting. We rested for a time in the 
shade in full view of the grand mountain at the end 
of the valley, which is almost pyramidal in form, 
around whose base the Pharaohs prepared their ever- 
lasting abodes; the scene impressed us all deeply with 
its utter desolation. Biban-el-Moluk is the plural 
and refers to the portals of the tombs. Bab-el-Moluk 
is the singular, and applies to the narrow entrance 
into the necropolis. 


* Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptian,” vol. iii. p. 467, last edition. 
+ Renouf, ‘“ Book of the Dead,” p. 62. 
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As the afternoon advanced and the shadows 
lengthened, the valley looked grander, if possible, 
than before, as we passed down the winding ravine. 
After we had reached the open plain of Thebes, the 
air became fresh and invigorating. The splendid 
ruins of Luxor on the opposite bank of the Nile 
marked our ome. Our admiration of them increased 
as we gradually approached. We landed at the 
Temple quay, and entered the gardens of the hotel, 
fragrant with the sweet scents of evening flowers. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE WESTERN VALLEY 


The Western Valley—Tombs of Amenophis III. and of Ai—The 
Biban-el-M: luk—Visit to No. 15, the tomb of Seti-Mer-en- 
ptah: circumstantial evidence of the sudden death of this 
prince, “who sat on the throne”’ with his father, Mer-en-ptah 
—Champollion—The proclamation of the righteousness of the 
deceased, or Mat-Kheru. 


O much remained to be seen in the valleys of 

the western hills that other excursions were 
arranged. Upon every occasion we made an early 
start, the valleys being two hours of steady riding 
distant. The Western Valley is more remote than 
the eastern, and is very rarely visited. The scenery 
is, if possible, more wild, barren, and desolate; the 
rocks are of the same character, but more lofty 
and rugged. Their warm, rosy yellow colour con- 
trasts beautifully with the intense azure of the sky. 
The valley was apparently destitute of life until we 
had nearly reached the end where the gorge termi- 
nates in a few steep, rugged ravines leading up the 
mountain side, when suddenly our guide shouted 
and ran forward followed by the other donkey driver 
(we were only four that day). They had started a 
young hyzena, to which they gave chase hoping to 


catch it, but fortunately for us the animal knew the 
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country better than they did, and made his escape. 
Had they secured him, he would have proved a great 
encumbrance during the day’s explorations. Shortly 
afterwards a jackal was viewed, and probably “ went 
to earth” as no more was seen of him. These two 
animals were the only living creatures seen in that 
wilderness. ‘After leaving the road to the Tombs of 
the Kings there is no distinct track to follow, and one 
has to advance at the slowest foot pace, the donkeys 
having to pick their way carefully, step by step, 
among the fragments of rock which strew the bottom 
of the gorge. This Western Valley was selected first 
for the purpose of sepulture by monarchs of. the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, who chose the most secluded spot 
for their “eternal abodes.” All the tombs here are 
of earlier date than any others found in this region. 
The first tomb is upon the left-hand side of the 
valley,a good mile beyond the junction of the valleys. 
It was excavated for the great temple builder and 
mighty lion hunter, Amenophis III., whose name 
was rendered into Greek as Memnon, a remarkable 
Pharaoh. It was he who erected the temples of 
Amen-Ra and Mut at Karnak, and the Temple of 
Luxor, connecting them by avenues of sphinxes, and 
built a large temple on the western plain, under the 
mountain, of which the foundations alone are now to 
be seen. In front of it was a sacred way, with an 
avenue of sphinxes, which commenced with the two 
sitting statues of the plain, “the vocal Memnon” and 
his companion. Amenophis III. also built temples 
up the Nile and in Nubia, and constructed a portion 
of the Serapeum at Sakkarah. Like many of the 
Assyrian kings, he delighted in lion hunting. To 
gratify this taste he made various excursions into 
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Eastern Syria, where the Asiatic lion abounded. 
Records exist that Amenophis III. killed a hundred 
and two lions with his own hand during the first ten 
years of his reign. He had at least five wives, of 
whom the favourite was Thi or Tia, an Asiatic lady 
of great beauty, but not of royal parentage. She was 
raised to the rank of royal wife and great lady. We 
are able to judge of her attractions from her portrait 
in her tombin the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens, 
copied by Champollion and Rosellini; both represent 
her as very fair, with blue eyes, and an intelligent, 
pleasing expression of features. She was the mother 
of Amenophis IV., Khu-en-Aten. 

The entrance to the tomb of Amenophis III. is by 
a long corridor descending rather steeply, down which 
we proceeded for a considerable distance, when we 
found our further progress stopped by a large square 
pit of considerable depth. On the other side of this 
pit the corridor is continued. The upper portions of 
the walls are painted with representations of Amen- 
ophis III. making offerings to various divinities. 
His cartouche is clear and distinct. When this tomb 
was first discovered a century ago by the savants of 
the French Commission, the lid of a sarcophagus in 
red granite was found in the sepulchral hall. The 
decoration of the tomb appears to have been made 
upon plaster, which has peeled off in many places. 
A large portion of the inscriptions and paintings are 
lost, but enough remains to show that they consisted 
of religious texts and illustrations. Champollion has 
copied two pictures, one of which shows the king and 
his Ka before the goddess Nut, who is pouring water 
over his hands; the other is a portrait of the king. 

On leaving this tomb we proceeded to other tombs 
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which are found at the extreme end of the valley. 
Two of these opened almost immediately into square, 
deep pits, too deep for exploration without proper 
appliances and sufficient assistance. The third bore 
the inscription above its entrance, “ Discovered in 
1816 by G. Belzoni.” The portal itself is undecorated. 
It gives access to a steeply inclined passage, followed 
by a flight of steps. Another passage and more 
steps lead into the small antechamber to a large 
square sepulchral hall, in the centre of which the 
granite sarcophagus was standing in its original 
position. Further excavation had been commenced 
in the opposite wall. It had been intended. to lead 
to other chambers, but it was never completed, and 
is now nearly filled with fragments of limestone 
rock. The sepulchral hall is beautifully painted, the 
colours remaining are bright, fresh, and almost 
brilliant. They date from probably 1466 B.c. The 
first wall shows the owner of the tomb in a marsh 
throwing his stick among the numerous birds flying 
up from among the papyrus plants (translated “ bul- 
rushes” in Exod. ii. 3).. -In the next tableau . the 
king with his queen are represented gathering lotus 
flowers, the water lily, which was so constantly used 
and so highly valued, but is no longer to be found in 
the rivers of Egypt. The king is painted red, the 
queen (who was the daughter of Khu-en-Aten), of a 
pale yellow colour. Upon the opposite wall the 
king is being presented to Osiris by the goddesses 
Mat and Hathor, a goddess being on either side. 
Over the door are the four genii of Amenti, the 
children of Osiris, seated at a table, two on either 
side. Further on, the king is attended by his Ka. 
The goddess Nut, wearing the Ureus crown, is 


[To face p. 365. 
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pouring water over his hands. Upon the left wall 
the Sun-god Ra is represented in his sacred boat, 
followed by two hawks in another boat. Underneath 
these illustrations was a long inscription in per- 
pendicular columns of a ritual. Various divinities 
are represented upon the wall to the right. At the 
upper part is a boat containing the sacred Scarab, 
the representative of Ptah; twelve cynocephalous 
seated apes complete the picture. The sarcophagus 
is very elegant, of red granite. One side is broken, 
and the lid has disappeared. Each corner is adorned 
with the figure of a goddess, whose wings droop as if 
in mourning, like a flag half-mast high. The ends of 
the wings meet in the centre of the base of both 
sides and end, leaving four triangular surfaces, which 
are covered with perpendicular columns of inscrip- 
tion. The cornice round the top is highly finished. 
In the centre of each side and end is the winged 
globe. These goddesses are Isis, Nepthys, Neith, and 
Serk. The name in every cartouche has been 
defaced, but enough remains to determine the cha- 
racter of Ai, the last king but one of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Our visit disturbed a number of bats, 
which flew about in great astonishment and conster- 
nation at the brilliant light of the magnesium lamp. 
Some tombs are very much infested with these 
creatures, and this one, being rarely visited, had 
evidently become one of their favourite haunts. 
There is one tomb amongst the twenty-one royal 
vaults of Biban-el-Moluk very little known and 
hardly ever seen. It possesses an exceptional 
interest, bearing the name of the son of the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. Our attention had been directed to 
this tomb by a very able and interesting paper 
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written by an American Egyptologist,a Mr. J. A. 
Paine, which appeared in the Century Magazine 
for September, 1879, entitled “The Pharaoh of 
the Exodus and his Son in the Light of their 
Monuments.” The writer endeavours to prove 
that this tomb was prepared for the son of 
Pharaoh, who died under the last plague of the 
Egyptians, “The death of the first-born,” and he 
appears fully to establish his point. The tombs in the 
Valley of Kings are known to the guides chiefly by 
numbers. The one we were in search of was No. 15; 
it is the most remote from the entrance to the valley. 
The portal is cut in the plain face of the cliff almost 
perpendicular at this point. It is excavated into the 
mass of the solid and grand mountain which closes 
the valley on the south. Above the lintel, in the 
centre, is sculptured the disk of the sun, within which 
appears the sacred Scarabeus and the ram-headed 
human figure. They represent Ra, Ptah, and 
Khnoum united and combined in one emblem, 
possibly denoting the one great God in his chief 
manifestations. This same design is repeated over 
several of the royal tombs. On the left hand Isis 
is kneeling in adoration of the disk, Nepthys stand- 
ing on the right. Horus stands behind Isis, and 
addresses the prince: “I give thee the seat of thy 
Father, O King.” Behind Nepthys is Osiris, who says, 
“T give thee a place in Kher-neter, O King.” (This 
was one of the names of the es of the justified 
a 
in the under world |] & AS ee, alee Qilye, Upon 
the lintel and doorposts are the name and titles of 
the Prince “Seti-Mer-en-ptah,” and within the entrance 
on either side is a seated figure of the goddess Mat 
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stretching out her arms and wings, apparently wel- 
coming the approaching prince, and holding in her 
hand the sign of life and immortality. 

These figures are beautifully executed. All re- 
presentations of this goddess are refined, calm, and 
peaceful in expression, and worthy of the character of 
Goddess of Truth. Below her are the flowers of the 
papyrus and lotus, emblematic of the countries of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. A little further within the 
corridor the figure of the prince is sculptured as a 
young man. (No representation of him is known to 
exist in full or mature manhood.) He wears the 
Atef or Osiris crown, with the royal Urzus on his 
brow. He is draped in a striped robe of the finest 
texture. The folds hang gracefully about his figure ; 
from his waist depends an apron, down the centre of 
which is a broad band kearing his name and titles. 
The apron is finished at the bottom with a row of 
crowned Urei. The prince is offering a cup of wine 
in either hand to the Sun-god Nefer-Tum. A cast of 
this beautiful piece of sculpture is to be seen in 
the first Egyptian Room of the British Museum. 

On the opposite side of the entrance the prince is 
offering the image of Mat to Osiris. 

The first corridor is about sixty feet in length. The 
wall on the right-hand side is covered for three- 
fourths of its surface with finely cut inscriptions ; the 
remaining portion has the design outlined in red only, 
ready for the engraver. The left wall is entirely 
covered with similar inscriptions, beautifully cut, the 
edges being as fine and sharp as if they had only 
been finished a few days ago. These consist of 
different religious texts. The first is a Litany to the 
Sun: “Adoration to thee, O Ra, of exalted image 
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and form, Lord of many mansions, whose attributes 
are concealed, who sittest in the dark, and takest the 
form of Tebu,”’ &c. (one of the seventy-five trans- 
formations of Ra). The ceiling is decorated with the 
vulture and the royal cartouche, alternating. These 
designs are partly outlined and partly in colour. The 
remarkable feature of this tomb is that there is no 
single part of it completely finished. 

The floor is encumbered throughout more or less 
deeply with fragments of limestone, in some places 
to the depth of two feet. The walls of the second 
corridor (which is about fifty feet in length) have not 
been engraved, but are all designed in red outline for 
the artist who made a commencement, but in con- 
sequence of the premature death of the prince the 
painter had not time to finish his work. The decora- 
tions refer to the seventy-five transformations of Ra. 
The third corridor is about the same length as the 
second, and contains similar designs to those found 
in the tomb of Meneptah outlined in red. Beyond 
is an antechamber. The walls on either side are 
covered in red outline, and coarsely filled in with 
yellow, evidently the priming or grounding upon 
which the artist worked up his picture. The prince 
is represented on one wall wearing the long side 
lock of hair, denoting the first-born; he holds in 
his hand a sistrum, the sacred emblem of Hathor ; 
the name and titles are attached, proving the 
identity of the prince (“ Ra-user-Kheperu-meri- 
Amen, Seb-Ra, Seti-Mer-en-ptah”). The hall con- 
tains four square pillars, each of them has upon 
its four sides representations of the prince adoring 
or offering to the gods, but more particularly 
to Ptah, whose name he bore. The walls are 
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designed in red outline, here and there a small 
portion had been partially engraved, showing that 
the work was in progress when it was suddenly 
arrested. From the centre of the hall between the 
first two pillars an inclined plane leads down to the 
entrance of another corridor which was evidently 
originally designed to be a passage to further 
chambers and the sepulchral hall, but time failed 
for these plans to be carried out; death prematurely 
carried off his victim and the tomb had to be used as 
it was. The chamber in which the sarcophagus was 
placed is truly described by Champollion: “A poor 
little chamber very roughly hewn; ... this poor 
sepulchral hall which was an unfinished corridor, 
the end of which is still in an unwrought condition, 
and became the sarcophagus or funereal chamber by 
the accident of the death of Pharaoh.”* Nota single 
portion of the walls or ceiling of this vault is out- 
lined, squared up, or finished; the entire surface is 
rough quarried. Upon the walls are the figures of 
various divinities in the swathed or mummy form, 
and the entrance is guarded by a jackal, the emblem 
of Anubis, on either side. All are roughly outlined 
in red and painted in yellow; none finished, every- 
thing implying haste. Upon the uneven ceiling is 
the large figure of a hawk with widespread wings, 
which was probably immediately above the sarco- 
phagus. Upon the floor amongst the fragments of 
limestone, quarry rubbish, which covers the floor of 
the tomb from end to end, is the large portion of the 
cover of the sarcophagus in red granite, upon which 
the figure of the deceased prince is sculptured in 
bold relief. The head and feet are missing; the 


* Vol. i. p. 459 
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hands are folded upon the breast, and where they 
cross is engraved, “ Ra-user-Kheperu-meri-Amen,” the 
prenomen of the prince with the announcement of 
his decease, “The Osiris!” The cartouche is sup- 
ported on either side by a crowned Ureus. Below 
this is a hawk with a ram’s head and widespread 
wings. Upon its body and downwards are the 
cartouchés containing the names in full and the sign, 
“the justified.” A feeling of great solemnity came 
over us as we stood by this fragment of the sarco- 
phagus now lying in the dim light at the bottom of a 
remote tomb three hundred and twenty feet in a 
straight line from the entrance in the mountain side. 
The memory of the events preceding the Exodus of 
the Israelites from Egypt as recorded in the Bible 
narrative came before us. First the warning given 
long before by Jehovah to the King of Egypt: “Thus 
saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my first-born ; 
and I say unto thee, Let my son go, that he may 
serve me: and if thou refuse to let him go, behold, 
I will slay thy son, even thy first-born.” * When 
appeals, followed by mighty signs and wonders, failed, 
the blow fell. “At midnight the Lord smote all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sat on his throne unto the first-born of 
the captive that was in the dungeon, and all the first- 
born of cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, 
and all his servants, and all the Egyptians ; and there 
was a great cry in Egypt; for there was not a house 
where there was not one dead.” + 

In the expression “the first-born of Pharaoh that 
sat on his throne,” we have an allusion to the not 
infrequent custom mentioned before, for the heir- 


* Exod. iv, 22, 23. + Exod. xii. 29, 30. 
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apparent to reign in conjunction with the king, as 
colleague. There is every reason to believe, from 
records upon various monuments, that Seti-Mer-en- 
ptah was the only son of his father, a son of his 
old age; that he sat on the throne with his father, 
and that he died before his father. That he sat upon 
the throne is evident from his being represented 
wearing the Urzus crown, which was never assumed 
until the throne was ascended. It is also evident that 
he exhibited considerable ability as a statesman, and 
was consequently regarded with favour by the people 
who looked forward to his rule over them with 
pleasure, regarding him as the hope of Egypt. All 
these bright hopes and pleasant expectations were 
dashed to the ground by his sudden death. Proofs 
that he died before his father are given from various 
sources. A tablet in the quarries of Silsilis represents 
Meneptah attended by his wife and son; the king is 
engaged in offering a figure of the goddess Mat to 
Amen-Ra. Above the heads of the royal personages 
their full names and titles are inscribed. Over the 
prince, who wears the long side lock of hair which 
marks his primogeniture, is inscribed, “ Royal Prince, 
Lord of the Land, Royal Secretary, Commander of 
the Troops. The Great Royal Son, first-born of his 
own body, beloved by him, Seti-Mer-en-ptah, the 
justified !”* 

This sign “Mat-Kheru,” usually translated “the 
justified” or “the triumphant,” is a combination of 

: ama 
twoideas. It is usually written ___; i I. =e | S 
Mat-Kheru. Mat A is the perfect measure, the 
exact cubit. As such it is an emblem of the Goddess 
* Champollion, plate cxxi., vol. ii. 
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of Rectitude and Justice. The ostrich feather is another 
of her emblems, and is used in the sign of Mat-Kheru, 
occurring upon the broken lid of this sarcophagus. 


The other sign, Kheru F means “to call out 


aloud,” “to proclaim,” and when used in combination 
with the previous sign, it means, “to proclaim true,” 
and it implies that the individual to whose name it 
has been attached has been proclaimed just, true, and 
faultless, at the trial before Osiris and weighing of 
the heart in the Hall of Truth.* This sign is carved 
under every cartouche, at the entrance to the tomb, 
upon the walls of the antechamber, upon the sarco- 
phagus chamber, and also upon the fragment of the lid 
of the sarcophagus which identifies Seti-Mer-en-ptah 
with the tomb. It also appears at Silsilis and upon 
other monuments with the cartouche of this prince. 
Mr. Paine does not depend upon the Silsilis Tablet 
alone for his proof that the decease of Seti-Mer-en- 
ptah preceded that of his father. The most distinct 
and significant of all is perhaps the inscription upon 
a statue of Meneptah discovered by Mariette at San 
(Tanis or Zoan), where the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
held his court, when Moses worked those mighty 
signs in “The Field of Zoan.” This statue is now 
in the museum at Ghizeh, and upon it, amongst other 
records, is one of the only son of the Pharaoh whom 
the statue represents. It reads, “The Heir upon the 
throne, . . . the Governor of the two countries for his 
Father, the Royal Son, Seti-Mer-en-ptah, he justified.” 

Further evidence is also adduced from the same 


* “Tt is essentially a divine title, and in xo Egyptian text is it used 
of mortals supposed to be living’ (Renouf, “ Book of the Dead,” 
P. 5): 
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locality. A throne, bearing the cartouche of Usertesen 
I., was discovered by the explorers of the Egypt Fund, 
where it still remains among the ruins of the ancient 
city. Upon the back of this monument Meneptah 
inscribed his name and titles, with those of his son. 
The latter portion reads : “ Heir to the double throne 
of Seb (or of the world), inheriting the sovereignty of 
the two lands, Chief of the officers, Administrator of 
the Upper and Lower countries, the Royal Scribe, the 
Chief or Commander of the Soldiers, the Royal Son, 
Mer-en-ptah, the justified.’ Upon the back of a 
second throne (a companion to the former), bearing 
the name and titles of Usertesen I., now removed to 
the museum at Berlin, and which, like the other, had 
been usurped by Meneptah, is inscribed his and his 
son’s name and titles, with an inscription and a repre- 
sentation of the prince, who wears the long side lock 
of hair, and offers vases of wine to the god Set. The 
inscription reads: “ His loving adorer, his son beloved 
by him, rejoicing in his service, of Royal birth, the 
Heir to the Throne, Royal Scribe, Commander of the 
Soldiers, Great Royal Son, Mer-en-ptah, the justified.” 

Of all these records, which are almost identical in 
form, and which are in perfect accordance with each 
other, perhaps that upon the statue of Meneptah at 
the museum is the most important. Of this one Mr. 
Paine writes: “Compare now the two accounts—one 
recorded in the Scripture, the other upon this Egyptian 
Stone—— 


THE BIBLE. THE MONUMENT. 
“The Lord smote the first- “ He who governed Egypt in 
born of Pharaoh that sat on his behalf of his Father, Seti-Mer- 
throne.” en-ptah, the justified” (or the 


deceased). 
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The parallel is absolute. ... The Egyptian epigra- 
phist confesses all that the sacred narrator affirms, 
and surpasses him by revealing the full name of the 
smitten one.” 

The unfinished condition of the tomb throughout 
affords the strongest possible evidence a monu- 
ment can impart, that the death of the prince was 
sudden and entirely unexpected. Almost all tombs 
have portions of their designs and decorations 
incomplete, remaining in outline, but evidently 
in process of completion; the tomb of Seti-Mer- 
en-ptah is incomplete and unfinished from end 
to end, and most particularly in the sarcophagus 
chamber, the part usually prepared with the greatest 
care, the very central object and idea of the 
whole excavation. In this tomb it is altogether 
absent, and, in consequence, the sarcophagus had to 
be set up in the only place available, the commenced 
passage, which was ultimately to have led to the 
sepulchral hall. The prince’s death brought every- 
thing to a standstill. When the event occurred it left 
about three months for the completion of everything ; 
seventy days for the process of embalming, to be 
followed by the lying in state and funeral. When 
the body had been laid in the sarcophagus, the portal 
of the tomb was closed, as the mourners thought, for 
ever. 

We devoted three days specially to the exploration 
of the various tombs now open to visitors, but on 
every occasion spent some portion of the time in that 
of Seti-Mer-en-ptah, in careful examination of its 
details, and reflecting upon the wonderful shistory of 
the Exodus, and the culminating blowto the Egyptians, 
the death of the first-born. The cartouche of Seti 
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Meneptah having been discovered alone, some Egypto- 
logists suppose that he survived his father; but the 
unfinished tomb, and the records of “ justification,” 
are very strong evidence against it. A time of anarchy 
followed the Exodus, during which two usurpers 
attempted to ascend the throne; this ended in the 
elevation of Set-Necht, the son of Seti-Mer-en-ptah, 
who was followed by Rameses III. 

The footpath which leads from the valley over the 
mountain is a much shorter route than that by the 
valley to Gurneh, and is constantly used by the 
guardians of the tombs, and Arabs who frequent 
the valley searching for “ Antikas.” The ascent and 
descent alike are steep and can only be made on foot, 
but the magnificent views obtained amply repay one 
for the exertion. As you advance, the views of the 
mountains, ravines, and the long valley in all its 
windings, become more and more imposing. On 
arriving at the summit the grandest and most exten- 
sive landscape view in Egypt lies before you, bounded 
on the east by the range of Arabian hills in the far 
distance, twenty to thirty miles away. In the fore- 
ground, far below on the right, are the temples and 
palace of Medenet-Abou ; immediately in front the 
ruins of the Ramesseum, and on the left the temple of 
Gurneh, all standing within the Western Desert. Sit- 
ting in the fertile plain amid the growing crops of 
corn are the two colossal figures of Amenophis IIL, 
marking the avenue or Sacred Way which once led 
to his temple, beneath the cliffs upon which you 
stand. These figures face the east, with their backs 
turned to the temple. In the centre of the landscape 
flows the Nile, and upon its eastern bank the temple 
of Luxor rears its gigantic columns. To the north- 
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east of Luxor the pylons and obelisks of Karnak erect 
their massive walls and lofty shafts amid the groves 
of palms. It is a most wonderfully interesting sight, 
and conveys to the mind at a glance the idea of the 
enormous extent and great magnificence of Ancient 
Thebes, which in the height of its splendour covered 
the entire plain within the limits of these various 
buildings, with its temples, palaces, avenues of 
sphinxes, and colossal statues. It is impossible to 
obtain a finer view of the Plain of Thebes from any 
other spot, or to form a more correct idea of the 
position of the ancient city and its surroundings, than 
that which may be acquired in half an hour’s quiet 
study upon the ridge of the western hills. 


CHA hae ed 


DEIR-EL-BAHARI 


Deir-el-Bahari—Queen Hatasou—Newly discovered large altar 
—Tomb of Rekhmara, &c—The Ramesseum— Prostrate 
Colossus—Inscriptions—Deir-el-Medenet—Small Temple, with 
sculptured scene of the Judgment of the heart in the Hall 
of Truth—“ The Negative Confession” of “The Book of the 
Dead.” 


MMEDIATELY below the almost perpendicular 
cliffs of the eastern side of the range of the 
Western Mountains, crossed by the pathway from 
the Tombs of the Kings to Thebes, lie the ruins of 
Deir-el-Bahari. A full view of the entire ground 
plan of this temple is obtained from the pathway. 
Distinct lines of uneven ground can be plainly traced, 
which extend for a considerable distance towards the 
east, and mark the position of the Dromos, with its 
avenue of sphinxes and its obelisks (for it is most 
probable that at least one pair of these elegant mono- 
liths was erected here). At one time it was thought 
that no obelisk was ever raised on the western side of 
the river, but now that idea has had to yield to very 
strong evidence in favour of their existence.* Lepsius 
believes that this Dromos led to the river side, where 
it exactly corresponded with the Dromos leading up 


* Deir-el-Bahari (Egypt Fund), p. Io. 
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to the Great Temple of Amen-Ra at Karnak ; the two 
temples were connected by a magnificent sacred way. 
The temple was erected by Queen Hatasou to the 
memory of her beloved father, Thothmes I., with 
whom she was associated upon the throne, and whom 
she succeeded, reigning as Pharaoh, conjointly with 
her younger brother, Thothmes II., whom she also 
survived» A most interesting and romantic sketch of 
her life is given in “ Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers,” 
by the late Miss A. B. Edwards. M. Naville has 
added very materially to our information with regard 
to Queen Hatasou and her temple in his last memoir 
published by the Egypt Exploration Fund in their 
twelfth volume “ Deir-el-Bahari,’ 1894. 

Fragments have fallen from time to time from the 
steeply impending cliffs, injuring considerably, and 
covering the northern half ot the temple to a great 
depth. The southern portion of this grand structure 
only was to be seen at the time of our visit. 

This temple must have been most imposing when 
standing complete, rising step by step, court above 
court, and terrace above terrace, to the steep mountain 
behind. The subsequent occupation of the temple as 
a convent by the Copts, who built their mud-brick 
cells and structures within and upon it, has done its 
part in burying and concealing a large portion. By 
their removal of blocks of sculptured stones, and 
building them up where they chose to erect a wall, 
they have widely scattered portions of inscriptions 
and records of the greatest value. The chief interest 
of these ruins consists in the beautifully executed 
sculptures with which their walls are decorated, and 
which chiefly refer to the great scientific éxpedition 
sent out by Queen Hatasou, 1550 B.C., to explore the 
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land of Punt, which has been supposed by some 
authorities to have been Arabia Felix, but is now 
generally considered to have been the African country 
known as Somali Land, near the entrance to the Red 
Sea. It may have included both shores. The illus- 
trations are most descriptive, and depict in detail all 
the characteristic features of the country, its people, 
and its products. The fleet of vessels is seen in full 
sail, all details of rigging and the well-filled sails are 
beautifully drawn. The water is represented as 
teeming with fishes of various forms and descrip- 
tions ; their size is out of proportion to the vessels, 
but this may have arisen from the desire of the artist 
to pourtray accurately all the characteristic features 
of each species, and in this he has succeeded—a 
naturalist could name each specimen. The next 
drawing is of the arrival of the ships at Punt, where 
they find the natives dwelling in huts raised above 
the water on piles, like the ancient lake-dwellers, and 
the present inhabitants of New Guinea and other 
parts of Malaysia. The Egyptians are received 
peaceably by the chief of the land, his wife, and the 
inhabitants. An exchange of presents is made. The 
civilised donor appears as usual to get the advantage. 
The vessels are loaded with animals of all kinds; 
spice trees are dug up with plenty of earth, placed in 
tubs, and carried on board the ships ; gold and ebony 
(a door of ebony and a panel of a great shrine have 
been found by M. Naville in these ruins, and may 
have been made from the wood brought home by this 
very expedition). Ivory is amongst the gifts in the 
shape of elephants’ tusks, which would tend to con- 
firm the site of Ta-Neter, the “ beautiful land” of Punt, 


as in Africa. These, together with other treasures of 
18 
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various kinds, are all placed on board the ships, 
which return to Egypt, report the success of the 
expedition, and present the treasures of the East to 
Queen Hatasou. These scenes are most beautifully 
carved in rows or lines one above the other upon the 
wall of the upper terrace. Very much still remains 
concealed; galleries appear to have been carried 
deep into*the cliffs. It is not at all improbable that 
a communication by a passage or gallery tunnelled 
through the limestone mountain, a priest’s private 
subway, may exist, which would have connected this 
temple with the Biban-el-Moluk. We know that the 
mummies of a large number of royal persons, some 
from that valley, were removed at a great crisis or 
time of danger to the state, and were concealed in 
the spot where, after many centuries had elapsed, 
they were found in 1881. This place of concealment 
was in the immediate vicinity of this temple, and it 
suggests that the priests possessed a ready way of 
access to the royal necropolis. The mountain path 
and the valley road would have been far too public 
for the collecting and conveyance of these various. 
large mummy cases, which must have been secreted 
in their mountain cave as privately as possible. 
During the years 1893-4 the Egypt Exploration 
Fund have been, under the direction of M. Naville, 
opening out the ruins of the northern portion of this 
temple. The work has been a success in every way. 
The rubbish has to a very great extent been removed, 
and the discoveries so far are most interesting and 
important. The plan of the northern chambers does 
not agree with that of the southern. Im, place of 
some small chambers a hall has been opened out 
near to which a large altar was found, the only one 
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discovered in Egypt! “A doorway in the vestibule 
leads into an open court, and in the midst of this 
court stands a great altar, made of good white An- 
stone.” The altar is dedicated to “ Harmachis (the 
inscription recording the fact that it was made by the 
queen to her father, Harmachis), and it is so placed, 
that a priest ascending the flight of steps leading to 
the platform would face the rising sun.” * 

The cartouche of the queen has almost everywhere 
been more or less erased. This is attributed to the 
malice of her nephew and successor, Thothmes III, 
one of the most powerful and distinguished of the 
kings that ever occupied the throne of Egypt. Who- 
ever it may have been that raised the chisel against 
the stone in the hope that by cutting out the name 
of Hatasou he had destroyed her memory, has 
signally failed in his endeavour. We really know 
more of her history from the obelisks of Karnak, and 
her temple of Deir-el-Bahari, than we do of almost 
any other of the rulers of Egypt. 

Very near this temple, within an unusually large 
square and deep pit, M. Grébaut made his important 
discovery, in 1891, of the mummies of priests of 
Amen-Ra, and of papyri. Indeed, the whole of this 
region is a mine of antiquities, fresh discoveries being 
frequently made. 


TOMBS. 


To the south of the temple the hill known as Abd- 
el-Gurneh contains a large number of tombs. The 
line of doorways in the cliff is so regular as to suggest 
from some distance the embrasures of a fortress. We 


* « Deijr-el-Bahari,” part i. p. 12. 
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examined several of the tombs, and found that their 
decorations were entirely domestic and agricultural. 
The colours in all cases are wonderfully fresh and 
brilliant. This is especially the case with the tomb 
of Nekht, which has not suffered from the smoke of 
torches, which has injured so much that is interesting 
in the tombs opened at an early date. The ceiling is 
divided déwn the centre by a painted band, repre- 
senting the beam of wood in an ordinary house. On 
either side of it are elegant zigzag and diamond- 
shaped patterns; the plaster has here and there 
peeled off a little. One painting shows the vintage ; 
men are gathering the grapes from the vines, which 
are cultivated upon arched trellises. Near the vine- 
yard is a winepress, where two men are treading out 
the grapes. Four large wine jars, amphore, are 
standing by the wall ready to be filled with the juice. 
Another scene describes an Egyptian “At Home” of 
long ago. The guests are seated, and refreshments 
are being handed to them. They have been anointed 
with fragrant pomade, and are each holding a single 
flower of the lotus, with which they were presented 
on arriving at the house. All are looking on with 
interest at the performances of three dancing girls. 
Other illustrations are of the usual rural character. 

In another tomb, somewhat difficult of access from 
the steepness of the descent, we found the vaulted 
ceiling of the antechamber covered with painted vines 
growing upon arched trellises, the large bunches of 
dark-coloured grapes hanging in rich abundance. 
The wall paintings continued the same subject, and 
exhibited the winepress in which four men were 
treading out the grapes and causing the red juice to 
flow out in a stream. This tomb was that of an 
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official of Amenhotep II., B.c. 1700, the record 
being inscribed upon the sides of the four square 
pillars which supported the ceiling of the inner 
chamber. From these and many other paintings it 
is very evident that the vine was extensively culti- 
vated. It constantly appears in the illustrations, and 
clusters of grapes are very frequent amongst the 
offerings to the deceased, together with cups of wine. 
These pictures formed very interesting illustrations of: 
“My well beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
hill ;... he also madea winepress therein.” * “Where- 
fore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the winefat? I have trodden 
the winepress alone.” +—*“ Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt.” {—“And Pharaoh’s cup was in my 
hand ; and I took the grapes, and pressed them into 
Pharaoh’s cup, and I gave the cup again into 
Pharaoh’s hand.” § The cultivation of the vine and 
the use of wine in all probability continued in Egypt 
until the Arab invasion. Two interesting incidents in 
connection with this subject have been brought to 
light by Professor Flinders Petrie. First during his 
researches in the Delta at Tell-el-Defenneh, where he 
found some wine jars bearing the seal of the King 
Psammetichus, 665 B.c. “One room seemed to have 
belonged to the royal butler, for dozens of plaster 
sealings of Psammetichus were found together here. 
A jar had been fraudulently opened by boring through 
the plaster and the pottery stopper below it, and then 
stopping the hole with fresh plaster. The prudent 
butler had struck off the whole neck of the jar, so as 
to preserve the proof of the theft entire. The particu- 
larity of the sealing is remarkable. First the pottery 
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bung was tied down, and the string sealed on the 
clay by six inspectors; then a plaster cap was put 
over all that, and marked with the royal cartouche 
in several places.” * The second incident refers to 
inscriptions upon fragments of wine jars which were 
in use before the time of Moses! “ Year 7: wine 
good, good (zz. very good), of the house of Aten, the 
Inspector*Tu.” Another reads, “Year 9g: wine of 
the house of Aten, brought by the inspector Ab.” t 
Most of these potsherds contain portions of the in- 
scriptions only, but enough remains to illustrate the 
habit of selecting and labelling the royal wines. 
Vines are mentioned as early as the Third Dynasty; 
the plan of growing them upon trellises also appears 
to have been generally adopted. 

The tomb of Rekhmara, a priest who lived during 
the reign of Thothmes III., is one of particular 
interest. In this tomb exists the well-known drawing 
of men making bricks of mud under the surveillance 
of the taskmasters, which not unnaturally was sup- 
posed to represent the oppression of the Israelites. It 
is an excellent illustration of a similar case, but the 
painting was made long before the time of Moses. 
This tomb is said to possess more illustrations of the 
manners, customs, and habits of ancient Egyptians 
than any other at present known. 

Among the tribute brought from Ethiopia (Cush) 
are antelopes, monkeys, leopards, giraffes, ostrich 
eggs, ivory, skins of animals, spices, and spice trees. 

The village of Abd-el-Gurneh is occupied by a 
considerable population, many of whom dwell in the 
tombs. Little unclad brown children abound, and 


* “Ten Years Digging in Egypt,” p. 60. 
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small flocks of goats, sheep, kids, and lambs are 
tended by little maidens dressed in the dark blue 
picturesque garment worn by womankind generally. 
The men are chiefly employed in cultivating the land 
near the river, or grope in the tombs and mummy 
pits for “ Antikas.” 


THE RAMESSEUM, OR MEMNONIUM. 


Below the village of Abd-el-Gurneh, about midway 
between the temples of Gurneh and Medenet-Abou, 
and like them also just within the line of the Western 
Desert, lie the ruins of the Ramesseum, formerly called 
the Memnonium. This temple was erected by Rameses 
the Great to his own memory, in like manner as he 
had completed the Temple of Gurneh to his father’s 
memory. This building was once known as the Tomb 
of Osymandias ; it never contained the body of the 
king to whose memory it was erected. His mummy 
was safely deposited for a time in the comparatively 
small tomb (now closed), in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings, whence it was probably taken to the 
place of concealment in which it was found in 1881. 

The buildings of this temple were of magnificent 
proportions, and were most splendid three thousand 
years ago. The portal of the first great pylon, which 
faced south-east, gave access to a large court upwards 
of two hundred feet square, which had a double row 
of columns upon its southern side. Before the second 
pylon to the left of the doorway was placed a colossal 
statue of Rameses the Great, sitting upon a throne. 
This figure was carved from a single block of red 
granite, brought from the quarry of Syene. It 
measured nearly sixty feet in height, and is com- 
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puted to have weighed nearly 1,200 tons. The 
statue has been thrown down and now lies prostrate 
with its face buried in the earth. In all probability it 
was overthrown by the Persians under Cambyses, 
and it is generally supposed by the action of fire, 
as it is broken into many fragments. The polish of 
the granite and the working of the stone, the striped 
head-dress, the ornaments, the names and titles 
inscribed upon its shoulders are all of the highest 
order of workmanship, the finish is perfect. 

When standing by this stupendous work of art you 
are lost in wonder at the skill shown by the engineers 
and sculptors in moving such an enormous block from 
the far distant quarry in the south, floating it down 
the Nile, drawing it to its position in the temple, and 
finally carving it into a colossal statue. 

Beyond the second pylon is another court, which 
must have been very imposing. On either side of 
the entrance and on the opposite side of the court were 
a series of figures standing like a row of columns and 
actually forming a colonnade. These figures are most 
beautifully sculptured, and represent Rameses the 
Great in the mummy form, holding the emblems of 
Osiris in his hands—the crook and whip—which imply 
royalty and power. The expression of the features 
(where they still remain) is calm and placid, and 
implies the peace of Amenti. These figures are thirty 
feet in height, and look majestic even in their ruin. 
Similar Osiris columns occur in all these cenotaphs on 
the western side of Thebes, and are thoroughly in 
keeping with the funereal character of the edifices, 
exhibiting the change wrought by death pon the 
king. From this court a few steps lead to the grand 
Hall of Columns. Twenty-three out of the original 
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forty-eight are still standing. A portion of the ceiling 
above them retains in places its beautiful azure blue 
ground, sprinkled over with stars of gold representing 
the heavens. The vulture with its widespread wings 
appears also as a decoration. The capitals of the 
columns are of the lotus-flower form, and are particu- 
larly fine examples of the style. The walls, columns, 
and indeed the entire surface of the temple, was 
covered with the records of the great events which 
took place during the long reign of this powerful 
monarch. In the most central part, which would 
correspond to the sanctuary in an ordinary temple, 
are representations of Rameses in adoration of various 
divinities. One sculpture resembles a scene upon the 
wall of the Hall of Columns at Karnak, but is even 
more elaborate. Rameses is seated under a sacred 
Persea tree. Thoth and Safech, the God and Goddess 
of Writing and of the Fine Arts, are engaged in 
inscribing his names, &c., upon the fruit of the tree, 
while he calmly watches the pencils of the divinities 
as they trace out the characters upon each fruit, the 
idea being the preservation of the name for ever. 
The Persea tree was sacred to Hathor, who is repre- 
sented in many of the funereal papryi in the midst of 
its branches giving the food and water of heaven to 
the soul of the deceased. 

On the exterior surface of the walls the large and 
more historic scenes and records are depicted. Both 
of the pylons were covered with those of the great 
war with the Hittites and Syrians, and upon the 
inner wall of the second pylon, behind the Osiris 
columns, is the painting of the great battle at 
Kadesh, on the Orontes, similar in all respects to 
that upon the Temple of Luxor, but introducing other 
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incidents, as at Abou-Simbel, where space afforded 
the artist the opportunity of extending the limits of 
his picture. No artist can reproduce any work exactly ; 
machinery alone turns out the precise facsimile, ad 
libitum ! We paid several visits to these ruins, and 
were increasingly impressed with their grandeur the 
more we became acquainted with them. Near to the 
Ramesseuifi are some curious arches in brickwork of 
considerable antiquity. The enormous extent of the 
great necropolis of Western Thebes with its tombs and 
mummy pits on every side is surprising. The donkeys 
pick their way with great sagacity, avoiding suspicious 
places and holes with which the ground abounds. 


DEIR-EL-MEDINEH. 


The small, funereal temple which stands at the 
base of the cliffs to the west of the Ramesseum was 
rebuilt about the year 222 B.C. by Ptolemy Philopator, 
the fourth monarch of the Greek Dynasty. He died 
before he had completed the work, which was finished 
by his successors Philometor I. and Euergetes II. 
The first temple which stood upon this spot was 
erected during the reign of Amenophis III. and a 
royal decree assured its continual maintenance. It 
was dedicated to Amen-Ra, and to Hathor as “ The | 
Lady of the West,” and stood near to the entrance 
of the valley in which are found the tombs of the 
queens. Within the hill beyond and around the 
temple were the tombs of the ancient inhabitants 
of Thebes. This region bore the name of Ka-ek 


Le which signifies “The Town of thy cae 


The temple was called Ha-ka-ek—“ The Temple, or 
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House of thy Ka”—and became a place of pilgrim- 
age. It probably served the purpose of a general 
Mastaba to the tombs and mummy pits of the entire 
necropolis, and was used by the friends and relations 
of the departed upon the occasions of their visits. 
This temple had in fifteen hundred years, notwith- 
standing the royal decree ordaining its perpetual 
maintenance, fallen more or less into ruin, when it 
was renewed by Ptolemy Philopator. 

The chief attraction and especial interest of this 
little temple consists in its decoration. It is now 
known as Deir-el-Medineh (“The Monastery of the 
City”), the Copts having converted it into a monastery 
during the early portion of the Christian era. It is 
surrounded by a high wall of mud bricks, forming a 
large quadrangular enclosure. In the midst of the 
eastern side is an elaborately decorated gateway, the 
only remaining portion of the pylons which stood on 
either side in Ptolemaic times. The gateway is closed 
by a light iron gate under the charge of a custodian. 
Upon entering, the elegant little temple is seen in the 
midst. 

The temple measures sixty feet in length by thirty- 
three in breadth. Over the entrance is the winged 
globe, and on either doorpost are very beautifully 
executed sculptures. Within is a vestibule with two 
elegant columns supporting the roof, to which a stair- 
case, now in ruins, once led. No trace of any shrine 
or superstructure now exists. Beyond the columns 
are two others, between which and the further wall 
are intercolumnar screens forming three distinct com- 
partments, the central one being the Adytum. Upon 
the walls are sculptured scenes representing Ptolemy 
Philometor and his queen, Cleopatra, adoring Amen- 
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Ra, Hathor, and Mat. Similar scenes adorn the 
other walls, where the god Anubis appears. The 
southern wall of the south chamber is entirely devoted 
to a subject of special interest—The Judgment in the 
Hall of Truth, and the weighing of the heart of the 
deceased in the scales against the emblem of Mat, 
the Goddess of Truth. Whether it has any special 
or personal application to either of the restorers of 
the temple or whether it was merely a declaration of 
their belief is uncertain. The belief that it was 
appointed unto men once to die and after this the 
judgment,* was entertained at a very early age by 
the priests and kings of Egypt, whose speculations 
and doctrines, written upon papyrus, preceded by 
many centuries any design or illustration. 
Thevignettes illustrating the Funereal Papyri appear 
first about the eighteenth century B.c. The finest 
example of this class at present known is that of Ani, 
now in the British Museum. It has a large illustra- 
tion of the scene of the weighing of the heart in the 
Hall of Truth. Ani was a royal treasurer of the 
the temples of Thebes, who died during the period of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. The sculpture upon the wall 
of Deir-el-Medinet was executed fifteen hundred years 
later, but is almost identical with the papyrus in 
design. Osiris is seated upon a throne, his children: 
the four genti of Amenti, stand upon a large lotus 
flower before him. Near to him is a curious animal, 
composed of portions of three other well-known forms, 
the head of a crocodile, the fore-legs and body of a 
leopard, and the hind-legs and tail of a hippopo- 
> 
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“the devourer,’ as the wicked were consumed and 
annihilated by it. In the centre of the picture is 
placed a large balance. In one scale is seen the 
heart of the deceased, in the other the ostrich plume, 
the emblem of truth and innocence. An apeis sitting 
by the balance, watching it, and declaring the exact 
result to the god Thoth who records it upon his 
tablet. The deceased is then represented with the 
Goddess of Truth, Mat. He carries her emblem, the 
ostrich plume, which implies that the ordeal is favour- 
able, and that he is “ justified.” 

Above the balance are the forty-two Assessors of 
the Dead, seated in a double row. This scene is 
described in chapter cxxv. of “The Book of the Dead,” 
entitled, “ Of entering into the Hall of Truth, and of 
separating a person from his sins so that he may see 
the countenance of the gods.” 

The deceased (“the Osiris N ”) is directed by the 
ritual to make a general declaration of innocence 
and purity of life, after which he addressed each 
one of the forty-two divinities (the grand jury) indi- 
vidually by name, and repeated seriatim the same 
declaration, which is known as the negative confes- 
sion from the statements commencing with “I have 


not, . =~. I have not done evil... . I have not 
killed any one. ... I have not stolen... . I have 
not committed adultery....I have not despised 


God in my heart, &c. On the completion of this 
confession the god Thoth advanced and interrogated 
‘the Osiris N’ after which he declared, ‘ the Osiris N’ 
is true eternally.” This is the result of the trial, and 
the declaration of the god Thoth is the proclamation 
of the righteousness of the deceased, the Ma-t- 
Kheru (alluded to at page 371). 
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It is very astonishing to find that such a high per- 
ception and appreciation of morality, purity, and 
integrity existed at such an early period of the 
world’s history. The 125th chapter is as old as any 
portion of “The Book of the Dead.” No one can 
peruse the Translations * without being deeply im- 
pressed with the high tone of thought and sentiment 
which pervades the whole of the chapter. It declares 
distinctly in other words, “ Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” + “ Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” { How few of those who 
read these words have the slightest idea or conception 
of their full meaning, or of the extent, variety, and 
depth of the knowledge of which the “ Wisdom of the 
Egyptians consisted.” 

Funereal papyri were kept in readiness by the 
Scribes and embalmers of Thebes. A blank space 
was left for the insertion of the name of the individual 
for whom it might be required. Papyri have been 
discovered in this condition. They could be had in 
almost any form, from the simple text of even a 
portion of “ The Book of the Dead” to the most elabo- 
rately decorated and beautifully written copy of the 
ritual, of which that of Ani is a specimen. 


* Renouf, “ Book of the Dead,” Proceedings S. B. A., vol. vii. p. 
216, &c, “Book of the Dead—Papyrus of Ani.” Dr. Budge, p. 180. - 
tallebvexiiura: t Acts vii. 27. 
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MEDENET-ABOU 


Medenet-Abou, its palace and temples—Coptic Ostraka—The 
only remaining portion of the Memnonium of Amenophis III. 
—The Sitting Statues of the Plain—The Vocal Memnon. 


HE most southern portion of Western Thebes is 

marked by a group of temples and a royal 
palace, which together are known by the name of 
Medenet-Abou. Medineh is Arabic for city. Abou, 
Abu, Aboo, or Habu, from Ab, “a wall,” “dwelling,” ze, 
the Temple of Amen-Ra, to whom it was dedicated. 
The names combined imply the city walls, and thus 
retain the memory of the ancient city which covered 
and enclosed the entire plain. One of its Egyptian 


names was Aa-t’am l S & < a [J 


A small population of fellahin inhabit the mud- 
brick structures which form the village of Medenet- 
Abou. Near it and the ruins are enormous mounds 
of rubbish which mark the ancient city. These 
mounds are so extensive and lofty upon the northern 
side as almost to conceal the temples. It is not until 
they are very closely approached that their grandeur 
and beauty is realised. 


In the early days of Christianity the Egyptian 
393 
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Christians selected the temples of their ancestors for 
their dwellings, possibly thinking that they were 
desecrating the temples and showing their contempt 
for the gods of Egypt, treading them under foot, 
“casting filth upon them and making them vile.” 
This, whether their intention or not, has been the 
actual result, for their rude structures surrounded and 
covered the temples. Having taken possession of a 
temple and erected their houses upon it, they adapted 
portions of the sacred edifice to the new form of 
religious worship. They commenced by concealing 
the paintings and sculptures with which the walls 
were covered with a coat of mud, the surface of 
which they prepared to receive fresco paintings repre- 
senting saints and legends of the Christian faith. By 
this method they most unintentionally preserved 
from injury interesting chronicles of past ages. The 
Great Temple of Medenet-Abou is an example of 
this. Crosses cut upon columns and Christian 
emblems evidence the purpose to which it was 
devoted. When the Arabs invaded Egypt, 635 A.D., 
the Christians of Western Thebes fled to the south 
and left their monasteries, towns, and villages to fall 
to ruin. These temples were filled with the debris 
of mud bricks which Mariette removed. M. de 
Morgan, the present director of the Museum of. 
Antiquities, has expressed his intention of completing 
the work, and thus securing a perfect knowledge of 
the inscriptions with which the walls abound. This 
is important, for there are no buildings in the land 
which possess records of greater interest or value. 
Both of the temples face to the east of south, and 
Professor Lockyer * believes that they were both 


’ 
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originally oriented to the same star, Phact, or 
a Columbe, a brilliant star of the second magni- 
tude. The fact of the axis of each temple not 
being quite parallel is adduced to indicate that the 
star had slightly altered its position in the heavens 
between the time of the foundation of the first 
temple, 1550 B.c., and of the second temple in 1183 
B.C., 467 years afterwards. 

The view on approaching the ruins is particularly 
fine; the grand piles of masonry rise before the lofty 
barren mountains of the western range. The variety 
of styles of architecture is striking. In front of the 
most ancient temple are some elegant columns and a 
highly decorated doorway of Ptolemaic times ; among 
the names sculptured upon it are those of Roman 
emperors—*“ Autokrator Cesar,’ Titus, Hadrian, &c. 
The next portal bears the name of Tirhaka of 
Ethiopia, who had nothing to do with the erection 
of the pylon, it had been standing for nine hundred 
years when his cartouche was carved upon it. 
Through this portal was the entrance to the most 
ancient temple, which was certainly designed and 
probably commenced by Thothmes I. The works 
were continued by Thothmes II. and Queen Hatasou, 
whose names are the earliest found upon the building. 
It was completed by Thothmes III. “ He has erected 
this memorial building to his father, the King of the 
Gods, Amen-Ra, since he carried out this Great 
House of the Gods on the place of the ruins of the 
west district, that is, the splendid seat of Amen 
built by Thothmes I.” * Another inscription states 
that he erected an entirely new temple in “hard 
stone” near the newly completed holy of holies ; 

* “Weypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. i. p. 392. 
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“he restored it as a solid building after he found 
that it was hastening to decay.” The “hard stone” 
here alluded to was the sandstone from the quarries 
of Silsilis, with which the temple is built. Beyond 
the pylon is a court with a row of columns at the 
further end leading to the sanctuary. This temple 
was not in any way of a commemorative or funereal 
character.* No mummy or Osiris columns are to be 
seen within. It was an ordinary temple dedicated to 
the great divinity of Thebes. It is usually called 
the Small Temple, in comparison with its gigantic 
neighbour. It is by no means a small building, 
measuring three hundred feet in length by eighty feet 
in breadth. 

Parallel with the front of this temple, and about 
fifty feet to the south, is a palace built by Rameses 
III., a perfectly unique building. Houses and palaces 
were made with wood or mud bricks ; the temples, the 
houses of the gods alone, were built of imperishable 
stone. This palace, erected of massive blocks of 
sandstone, is the single exception to the rule. It 
consists of two square towers, three stories in height, 
united at the second storey. The various apartments 
were approached by flights of stone stairs, now very 
imperfect, indeed inaccessible except to the native 
Arab boys, who climb up like monkeys and point . 
out the positions of the more important sculptures. 
The parapets are crenellated, and resemble the 
rounded tops of shields used by the foot soldiers. 
On pitching a camp the shields were placed side by 
side around the entire space, forming a wall,as shown 
in the illustration of the camp of Rameses*LI. upon 
the pylon of Luxor. A wall surmounted by battle- 
ments of the same form, of which a considerable 
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portion remains, surrounded the palace on three 
sides. The palace formed a large square block. 
The entire surface of the walls both inside and out 
are, as usual, covered with scenes deeply cut in the 
stone ; the interior illustrates the domestic and the 
exterior the public events of the reign of Rameses 
III. On the outer wall he is represented of gigantic 
proportions, in the act of slaying his enemies, whom 
“Amen-Ra has delivered into his hand”; they 
belong to various “nations, peoples, and languages.” 

Professor W. F. Petrie has said that “to walk 
round Thebes with open eyes is to make the grand 
tour of the Ancient World; to see and to know all 
the many peoples that have lived from Central Asia 
to Greece, and from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the Syrian Deserts.” * All who study his “ Racial 
Portraits,’ + which include those on the walls of 
Karnak and of Medenet-Abou, will feel the truth 
of his statement. Rameses III. has immortalised 
upon the walls with wonderful skill and accuracy the 
features of his conquered foes, with full accompanying 
descriptions. 

The style of architecture in the palace differs from 
that of the temple, more particularly in the large 
square windows. Beneath the window sills the heads 
of prisoners are carved. The same idea is carried 
out in other stone brackets upon the walls, which 
may have supported a wooden balcony. A very 
remarkable one { represents the King of Egypt 
seated upon a throne, and having beneath his feet in 
a double row the heads of prostrate enemies, thus 


* Harpers Magazine, July, 1888. 
+ Petrie, “Racial Types from Egypt,” 1887 ; Harman, Bromley, 
Kent. t “Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 403. 
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giving an actually literal illustration of the passage, 
“Until I make thy foes thy footstool.” * The interior 
of the chambers exhibit a more pleasing style of 
decoration ; much can still be distinctly traced. In 
one scene the king is playing at draughts with one of 
his daughters; another is seen presenting him with 
flowers of the lotus, a third brings him some fruit ; all 
stand except the king, who is seated ; a female slave 
is fanning him and whisking off the flies, which seem 
to have abounded then as they do still at Thebes. 
“The plague of flies was one of those which was 
never removed from Egypt,” it is said. 

The comparatively small size of the building raises 
the question, “Was this structure really a palace?” 
Mariette states his opinion thus: “We are inclined 
to think that the builder of this pavilion never in- 
tended to make it his dwelling-place. Its general 
architecture as seen from afar amid the landscape 
recalls those triumphal towers (Migdol) represented 
in various bas-reliefs at Karnak, Luxor, &c., which 
the kings of Egypt were wont to erect upon their 
frontiers at once as a means of defence and as a 
memorial of their victories. This may therefore be 
considered rather as a monument of military achieve- 
ment, commemorative of a pre-eminently warlike 
king.” 

Beyond this building to the south are other huge 
mounds of rubbish, in which sundry curiosities are 
often found. We picked up a portion of a sepulchral 
cone bearing a distinct inscription, a broken earthen- 
ware figure, and some inscribed potsherds, “ Ostraka.” 
written in Coptic, Hieratic, and in Greekt. The 

* Psa. cx. 1; Matt. xxii. 44; Mark xii. 36; Luke xx. 43 ; Acts xi. 
Saya alton 25 
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Coptic are as a rule short notes written from one 
monk to another. Of two large fragments found . 
here, both imperfect, enough remains in each case to 
make out the chief part of the communication. “The 
humble Joseph the Monk writes greeting to his 
beloved Father Isaak the . . . in the Lord, greeting. 
Now, my beloved Father, I inquire for thy goodly 

. and I send thee... .” The other reads, “ Before 
I speak I greet thy Holy Fathership, and all those 
with thee according to their names. Now do the 
Fatherly kindness, and send me... anoint, and 
return them with him... and pray that God may 
preserve us from temptation, and send news of thy 
welfare to me. Farewell.” Both are written upon 
fragments of brown pottery. The other examples 
were too fragmentary to read. 

Throughout Egypt, wherever any monuments exist 
to attract the attention of visitors, from the Pyramids 
to Phil, there will be found children from the nearest 
village carrying small earthenware water-bottles, and 
offering the thirsty a draught of cold water for a small 
gratuity. We made the acquaintance at Medenet- 
Abou of a little maiden of about seven years of age, a 
charming brunette ; she wore the blue cotton garment, 
earrings, and a necklace. She came up to us with 
a pretty smile. “Good morning! How are you? 
Have some water?” On being told that we were 
not thirsty she replied “ All right,’ and was made 
happy with the present of a coin of very small value. 
Other children played about in and out of the ancient 
sanctuary without any fear of an offended divinity ; 
they were perfectly “at home” in the Holy of Holies! 

Rameses III., in the fifth year of his reign, commis- 
sioned his chief officer to procure the required stone 
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in the quarries of Silsilis, where records exist of the 
work, the month and year in which the stone was 
hewn, and that three thousand men were employed 
in the work. All appears to have been completed by 
the eleventh year of his reign. As to the order of 
erection, whether the temple preceded the palace, or 
whether they both rose at the same time, no record 
exists. 

In a direct line, and to the west of the palace at a 
distance of about one hundred yards, the grand pylon 
of the Great Temple rears its massive form. It is 
two hundred and ten feet broad, and lofty in pro- 
portion. 

The character of Rameses III. is most strongly 
marked throughout the Great Temple which he 
erected to his own memory. It was the Mastaba to 
the magnificent Harpers Tomb in the Biban-el- 
Moluk. 

The grand dimensions and fine proportions of this 
temple invariably make a deep impression upon the 
mind of the visitor. On its broad surface the events 
of the long reign of Rameses III. are written. It is 
almost covered with the records of the wars carried 
on against the nations inhabiting the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, Syria, and Southern Palestine. 

The character of the temple is shown in the first 
court by a row of seven massive square pillars on its 
north side, in front of which stand the colossal figures 
of the king, swathed and bandaged in the mummy or 
Osiris form, and bearing in their hands the emblems 


of that god, f the crook and the scourge 4\. On 


the opposite side of the court is a colonnade of eight 
ordinary round columns, with capitals of the opening 
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bud of the lotus. These two colonnades form a 
covered approach on either side of the court to the 
flights of stairs in the second pylon which lead to its 
summit. The surface of this pylon also is covered 
with important records. 

A large portal of red granite forms the entrance to 
the inner court of the temple. “Taken as a whole, it 
may be regarded as the most valuable relic that 
Ancient Egypt has bequeathed to us.”* The pro- 
portions of the court are very fine. It measures 
about one hundred and forty feet square. Parallel 
with the pylon is a colonnade of Osiris figures 
attached to the square pillars which support the roof. 
Upon the opposite or western side of the court is a 
similar row of swathed mummy forms. These figures 
are massive and not so graceful as those which 
stand near the fallen Colossus of Rameses II. 
Behind these figures is a row of eight enormous round 
columns, they together form a deep and _ noble 
portico. On the northern and southern sides of the 
court are single colonnades of five massive columns 
each, thus surrounding the entire court with a con- 
tinuous arcade or covered passage. The characteristic 
features of this temple are grandeur and solidity. A 
few sandstone columns in the centre of the court, 
some erect, others fallen and broken, mark the posi- 
tion of the church erected here during the Christian 
era. Their small size and inferior workmanship con- 
trast strongly with the splendid structure of the XXth 
Dynasty. The walls of the colonnades are decorated 
with sculptured scenes, designed with great power 
and spirit; they retain a wonderful freshness of 
colour. The ceilings are generally of a bright azure, 

* “Monuments of Upper Egypt,” p. 213. 
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relieved by white or yellow stars. Each column is 
painted with beautiful and natural representations, 
besides the records and cartouches which constantly 
recur. The general effect is most charming. The 
southern wall is devoted to events in different cam- 
paigns, ending with a lion hunt. The king from his 
chariot has shot a lion with an arrow through its 
heart. The beast is lying upon its back dead. 
Another, mortally wounded, is crawling away into 
the jungle. Inscriptions accompanying the paintings 
explain the details. 

The northern wall is entirely occupied by a grand 
procession. Rameses III. is represented in the centre, 
seated upon a throne under a canopy. Behind him 
stand two priestesses representing the Goddess of 
Truth, with wings outstretched as if in protection. 
A tame lion is at the king’s side. (Rameses the 
Great had a tame lion which he took wherever 
he went. Imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
Rameses III. must therefore follow the example 
of his great predecessor.) This entire group — 
king, Sree and lion —is carried palanquin 
fashion upon the shoulders of twelve officers. In- 
cense is burnt before the king; attendants wave 
their feather fans; others carry his weapons; the 
rear-guard is formed of priests and soldiers. In 
another tableau the king is represented wearing 
the double crown. A priest is letting loose four 
carrier pigeons, which he commands to fly to the 
north, and to the south, and to the east, and to the 
west, and proclaim to all the world that Horus, the 
son of Isis and Osiris, has put on the splendid crowns 
of the Upper and the Lower Country. 

Rameses himself thus describes this great event: 
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“My Father Amen, the Lord of the Gods, and Ra, 
and Ptah of the beautiful face, caused me to be 
crowned as Lord of the land upon the Throne of 
my Parent. I received the dignities of my Father 
amid shouts of joy; the people were content and 
delighted because of the peace. They rejoiced in 
my countenance as King of the land, for I was 
like Horus, who was King over the land on the 
throne of Osiris. Thus was I crowned with the 
Atef-crown, together with the Urzeus serpents. I 
put on the ornaments of the double plumes like 
the God Tutanen (Ptah). Thus I reposed myself 
upon the throne seat of Harmachis. Thus was I 
clothed with the robes of state like Tum.”* A final 
scene represents the king burning incense before the 
god Min, and pouring out a libation as a thankoffering. 

Beyond this court was a grand hall, and further on 
the sanctuary, &c. All this part has been cleared of 
rubbish, but the columns and chambers, amongst which 
was the treasury, are in ruins, only about four or five 
feet of wall or column remaining. “The treasure 
chambers on the southern side of the hind-most hall 
are now empty. Pictures and words alone replace 
the Mammon which is wanting.” Tt t 

One of the titles of this king was “ Ramessu-pa- 
Nutar” (“ Rameses the God”). This became changed 
into “Rhampsinitus” by the Greeks, under which 
name he appears in the history of Herodotus. 

Amongst the numerous stories related by the Father 
of History is one connected with the Treasury of 
Rhampsinitus. Herodotus states that § the architect 
contrived asecret panel in the marble wall, which was 

* Harris Papyrus. + Brugsch, vol. ii. p. 145. 
¢ See Note 18. § Book ii. ch. 121. 
19 
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so skilfully fitted as to be undistinguishable from the 
others in appearance. This could be easily opened, 
and access obtained to the treasury. The secret was 
long kept, and the treasures plundered from time to 
time by those to whom the sliding panel was known ; 
but at last the thief was detected, and the clever fraud 
exposed. 

Upon the northern side of the outer wall of the 
temple are a series of deeply cut sculptures and 
inscriptions which appear never to have been painted, 
as all the sculptures upon the inner walls have been. 
These refer to the campaign against the Libyans, and 
represent various conflicts, of which the most remark- 
able is the naval engagement, and the ov/y illustration 
of the kind, for the Egyptians never possessed a navy. 
This battle, in which Rameses was the victor, was 
fought near the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. There is so 
much of interest within and without these walls, that 
several visits will not exhaust its treasures. Many 
years ago several rolls of papyrus were found in a 
tomb near the temple. One of unusual size was 
purchased by a Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, and after 
his decease was sold to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. This is now known as the Harris 
Papyrus, and is of special interest and value as one 
of the finest, best written, and most carefully pre- 
served rolls ever discovered. It was written in the 
thirty-second year of the reign of Rameses III. and 
contains a résumé of his reign, the list of gifts he made 
to the temples of Thebes, Memphis, and An (or 
Heliopolis), and confirms by its records the facts 
of his campaigns inscribed upon the palace and 
temple. 


The Tombs of the Queens are excavated at the end 
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of a valley which commences at the west of the 
Temple of Medenet-Abou and extends for nearly 
amile. They are seldom visited on account of the 
difficulty of access. The most perfect is that of Tia, 
the fair, blue-eyed, Asiatic beauty, who became the 
“Royal Wife,” “Great Lady,” &c., and Queen of 
Amenophis III., who, when queen-dowager, paid a 
visit to her son in his city of Hut-Aten or Tell-el- 
Amarna, which was especially built for and devoted to 
the worship of the Aten or disk of the sun. 

Several other royal wives and princesses whose 
portraits, with that of the beautiful Tia, adorn the 
pages of Rosellinit and Champollion, were buried in 
this valley. 

Between Medenet-Abou and the Nile the position 
of the Sacred Lake is discernible, which was associated 
with funereal ceremonies. 

About midway between Medenet-Abou and the 
Ramesseum are the traces of a temple of grand 
proportions built by Amenhotep III. (the great 
temple builder of the XVIIIth Dynasty), intended to 
perpetuate his memory, as his Mastaba. His tomb 
was in the Western Valley. This temple was called 
the Memnonium. Limestone was, unfortunately, used 
for its construction, and it has consequently entirely 
disappeared,* having been conveyed piecemeal to the 
limekiln, and used by the natives to manure their fields. 
Thus the priceless records of a most important reign 
which were fully inscribed upon the walls of this 
memorial temple have perished. Among the foun- 
dations (which alone remain) was found a tablet upon 
which the extent and character of the temple were 
fully described ; from this we are able to estimate the 


* Note 20. 
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amount of the loss which history has sustained by the 
destruction of the temple. The translation of the tablet 
reads: * “Come then, Amen-Ra, Lord of Thebes in 
Apet, behold thy dwelling which is prepared for thee 
on the great place of Uasit (Western Thebes). Thy 
glory resides there. Thou passest through the heaven 
to unite thyself with her (the city), and thou risest on 
the circle 6f the heaven. Then is she enlightened by 
the golden beams of thy countenance. Her front turns 
toward the east. Thy glory dwells in her. I have 
not let her want for excellent works of lasting, beautiful, 
white stone. I have filled her with monuments in my 
name from the hill of the wonderful stones. Those 
who show them in their place are full of great joy at 
their size. And, likewise, I built on the rocky soil a 
court of alabaster, rose granite, and black stone. Also 
a double tower and gateway did I execute, because I 
undertook to dedicate the most beautiful thing to my 
Divine Father. Statues of the gods are to be seen 
everywhere. They are carved inalltheir ... A great 
statue was made of gold, and all kinds of precious 
stones. I gave directions to execute that which 
pleased thee well, to unite thee with thy beautiful 
dwelling.” This temple was undoubtedly of the 
same funereal character as the temples of Gurneh, the 
Ramesseum, and Medenet-Abou. It was evidently. 
one of great magnificence. 

A causeway extends from the site of this temple 
in the direction of Luxor, distinguishable for some 
distance by the bases of colossal statues, which 
were erected in pairs. Of this “royal street” of 
Western Thebes two colossal statues alone remain. 
They sit facing the east. Each one was sculptured 

* “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. i, p. 428. 
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from a block of yellowish grey sandstone, in which an 
occasional vein of white quartz is seen. 

The cartouches of Amenophis III., whom these 
statues represent, are engraved upon them. The 
countenances have been greatly injured by the effects 
of time, and are less distinct than those of the Great 
Sphinx at Ghizeh, although they were sculptured two 
thousand years later ! 

Since they were originally placed here, 3,500 years 
have rolled away, and the annual inundation has slowly, 
but regularly, deposited its quota of sediment; the 
surface of the Plain of Western Thebes has been 
raised ten feet above the level of the Plain of Thebes, 
of the time of Amenhotep III., when the yearly flood 
did not reach these statues. They are now surrounded 
annually ; they then appear in the distance like rocks 
rising from the ocean. The soil has, at the present 
time, risen to the height of seven feet above the base 
of the pedestals. Their entire height is sixty-four feet 
four inches. 

The surface of the statues was originally beautifully 
polished. The thrones upon which they are seated 
are covered with sculptures; the god Hapi (the Nile) 
is weaving together the lotus lily and papyrus plant, 
implying the rule of the monarch over Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The statue to the north was known 
during the Roman period as “the Vocal Memnon,” 
on account ot certain musical sounds which proceeded 
from it at sunrise. These were first noticed after the 
severe earthquake of the year 27 B.C., which was felt 
throughout the Nile Valley, when a portion of the 
head of this statue fell to the ground. The musical 
sounds heard by various persons during many years 
were compared by some to the human voice, by others 
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to the sound of a harp string, to a cymbal, and toa 
metallic sound like the striking of brass. This last 
description led Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in the year 
1830,* to examine the statue carefully. He found 
a large stone lying in its lap which, on being struck, 
emitted a musical sound. Hesupposed that Memnon’s 
musical greeting of the Sun was a pious fraud, arranged 
by the concealment of a person who struck this stone 
or a similar one at the right moment to produce the 
required effect. 

This sound may have been produced by the expan- 
sion of the stone by the heat rays of the rising sun. 
Sir David Brewster t was the first to call attention to 
the fact that fractured rocks after cooling during the 
night, as soon as they became warm at sunrise, would 
emit a certain sound, produced by the sudden change 
from cold to heat, which is very great in such a latitude. 
Fresh currents of air pass between the fractures and 
produce musical notes. 

The generally received opinion is that the “ voice” 
of Memnon arose from these natural causes. About 
two hundred years after the earthquake the Roman 
Emperor Septimius Severus ordered that the statue 
should be carefully restored with sculptured blocks of 
sandstone ; after this restoration no sound was ever 
heard again. We climbed to the top of the pedestal 
and examined the inscriptions in Greek and Latin 
which abound upon the legs and feet of the statue, 
and attest the fact that at such and sucha date (within 
the first two centuries of the Christian era) the writers 
had heard Memnon salute the sun! Standing on 
either side of the legs of these statues are the figures 
of Tia, the beautiful queen of Amenhotep, and of 


* “Weypt and Thebes,” vol. ii.p.161. + “Quarterly Review,” 1831. 
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his mother, Mut-em-Ua. They appear to be diminutive 
in comparison with the colossi, but measure fully 
eighteen feet in height. 

These two solitary colossal forms sitting side by 
side in the midst of the open plain, scarcely changing 
in the varied lights of morning, noon, and evening, 
always the same, grand, majestic, and venerable, are 
by no means the least of the wonders of Ancient 
Thebes, where marvels of art and architecture abound. 

Frequent visits to the various monuments on the 
eastern and western shores of the Nile fully occupied 
the time of our visit to the ancient capital of Upper 
Egypt. The ruins grew more and more attractive to 
us the more we became acquainted with them. The 
treasures of “No Ammon” are apparently inexhaus- 
tible, and however long we had remained under the 
palms of Luxor the attraction would have continued. 
There is a spell, a charm, a fascination about this spot 
that must be felt to be really understood. 


CHA PALE RowxXoes LL 


FROM LUXOR, HOME 


Keneh—The potter’s wheel—Weight of an ordinary water-bottle— 
Abydos—Temples—Thinis, the cradle of Egyptian monarchy— 
Coptic Convent—Assiout—Manfalout—Black pigs—Testimony 
of Herodotus to the abhorrence of swine by Egyptians—Cairo 
—Ghizeh — Goshen—Ismailia— The Mirage—Levant—Brindisi 
—Malta—Coast of Portugal—Finisterre—Eddystone Lighthouse 
—Plymouth. 


UNCTUALLY to her time the ss. Rameses the 

Great arrived at Luxor from Assouan, and at 
noon upon the gth of March we were once more 
sailing down the Nile. Early in the afternoon we 
stopped for a time by the eastern bank of the river to 
visit the town of Keneh, about two miles from the 
river upon the northern side of the valley in the 
Arabian range of hills. This valley extends from: 
the river to the Red Sea; the old Hamamat road 
traverses its entire course. 

An enormous deposit of clay exists here, which, 
when mixed in proper proportions with ashes, 
becomes of the highest value to the potter, forming 
the material from which the porous water-jars, used 
throughout Egypt, are manufactured. 

Keneh is said to supply the entire country with 
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these indispensable articles of domestic use, from 
palace to cottage. 

A pleasant ride of half an hour brought us to the 
town. Passing through the narrow streets and 
bazaars we reached the factory where men were 
sitting at their wheels moulding the clay into the 
goollehs and water-bottles of every size and shape, 
from the large size, which the Arab women carry so 
gracefully upon their heads, to the smallest which 
contains about a pint and is carried by children. 
The large water-jars are very heavy, and it is sur- 
prising that women, even young ones, can carry so 
great a weight with such apparent ease. The average- 
sized jar weighs g lIbs., and contains two gallons of 
water when quite full; it then weighs 30 lbs., or } cwt., 
and yet such are regularly carried night and morning 
to and from the river upon the heads of the blue- 
robed figures.* 

It is always interesting to watch the process of 
the potter’s work and see the shapeless lump of clay 
assume a more or less graceful form under the hand 
of the workman as it revolves before him. It was 
impossible from the Oriental appearance of the men, 
and their simple appliances, not to be reminded of the 
passages of Sacred Scripture, Jer. xviii. 3; Rom. ix. 20. 

The river is the only road in Egypt, and vessels are 
constantly to be seen freighted with the earthenware 
of these factories. This being light is often piled all 
over the middle of the vessel, a frame with a net 
being extended over either side on the principle of 
the pannier or pack-saddle, which gives a strange 
appearance to the craft, but enables it to stow away a 
much larger cargo. 


* This has been accurately ascertained from one in my possession. 
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The following day was devoted to the ruins of 
Abydos. We reached Bellianeh, the nearest point, 
by 9 a.m. 

This town is remarkable for the number of its dove- 
cotes, built as upper stories to the houses. 

Donkeys were in readiness for all who felt equal to 
the exertion of a two hours’ ride in the heat. The 
thermometer indicated go° Fahr. in the shade during 
the afternoon. 

Abydos, This, or Thinis, is of extreme antiquity. 
Mena left Thinis when he established the monarchy 
in Egypt. It is probable that Thinis had been the 
centre of government for the surrounding district long 
before the birth of Mena, but with him the distinct 
line is drawn and history commences. The first two 
dynasties are called Thinite, all the kings were 
descendants of Mena. (The term “dynasty” was 
first employed by Manetho in the third century B.C. 
for classification, showing the origin of each separate 
race or family of the Rulers of Egypt. It was un- 
known to the Egyptians.) 

Abydos was regarded as a particularly sacred place 
from the belief that Osiris had been buried there. Its 


ancient name was Abt tJ 69, retained in the 


Coptic e8r Abot, and is evidently the source from 
which the Greeks derived the name. “ Abydos was 
one of the most important of the Egyptian cities ; but 
it was as a Holy City that it was universally known. 
Its temples were celebrated, and its god, Osiris, 
venerated. Persons from all parts of Egypt attended 
his fétes, and the wealthy from every province in the 
land considered it the greatest honour to be buried 
near the tomb of Carrion is 


* Maspero, “ Ancient History,’ p. 21. 
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It never appears to have contained a large popula- 
tion, From the time of Nectanebo II., of the XX Xth 
Dynasty B.C. 358, the worship of Osiris was trans- 
ferred from Abydos to Phil, and the town fell to a 
very low position. Strabo says that in his time 
Abydos had become only a small village. 

We were met on the outskirts of Bellianeh by men 
and boys who offered various articles for sale—reed- 
pipes, upon which they played in precisely the same 
manner as the ancient inhabitants, performed upon 
them; mice roughly moulded in clay, with mov- 
able heads and tails; and slings of cord well plaited 
together, which are used for driving away the pigeons 
and other birds from the crops of ripening corn by 
men and boys who are stationed upon similar 
pedestals to those we noticed upon the Plain of 
Thebes. 

The track to the ruins lay across a very fertile and 
well-cultivated district. The corn and forage crops 
were abundant, and promised a rich harvest. Camels, 
buffaloes, and donkeys with their foals, sheep, and 
goats were feeding. All the larger animals were 
tethered to stakes driven into the ground, which were 
moved forward as the supply of food became ex- 
hausted, and thus the entire produce of the field was 
evenly consumed. 

We reached the village (which retains its ancient 
Egyptian name, Ha-Abat, “the Temple of Abt”) in 
about two hours. It is upon the edge of the Western 
Desert just beyond the flood of the annual inundation. 
The ruins are beyond it, and consist of portions of the 
walls of Ancient Thinis ; a large mound to the north, 
formed by the decomposition of the mud bricks of 
the ancient structure supposed to cover the Tomb of 
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Osiris; numerous ancient tombs, and two temples, 
one built by Seti I. and the other by Rameses II., 
probably upon the site of much older sacred edifices. 
The temple erected by Seti I. is reached first. Its 
plan is most peculiar, and unlike any other temple in 
Egypt. From the entrance court you pass into a 
long and narrow hall containing twenty-four columns 
in two rows of twelve each. From this hall are 
several openings into a second and wider hall which 
contains thirty-six columns in three rows of twelve. 
The work throughout is of the finest quality, and the 
decoration and colouring extremely beautiful. The 
sculptures were designed and executed by the most 
celebrated artist of the period. One piece in low 
relief of Seti making an offering of the figure of the 
Goddess of Truth to Osiris is a masterpiece of art.* 

Beyond the second hall is a series of seven 
sanctuaries. These are vaulted chambers, each one 
of which is devoted to a special divinity. They are 
simple cells with one doorway which opens from the 
eastern end; the third, from the north, has a second 
doorway at the western end, through which another 
hall and the more remote portions of the temple are 
approached. 

The most important and interesting feature of this 
temple is “The Hall of Ancestors,” a narrow gallery 
opening from the south of the second hall. Seti 
and Rameses are here represented standing in adora- 
tion of, and burning incense to seventy-six of the 
memorials of their ancestors, kings of Egypt, whose 
names commencing with Mena, and ending with Seti 
himself, are engraved in royal cartouches or ovals 
in regular order, without divisions of families or 


* Proceedings (Soc. Biblical Archzeology). November, 1887. 
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dynasties. This is the most perfectly preserved 
chronological monument that has come down to us. 
The next in value was found in the adjoining temple 
built by Rameses II., this tablet has been removed to 
the British Museum. The names recorded here were 
possibly those of benefactors of Abydos, and devout 
worshippers of Osiris. 

The act of ancestor worship by Seti and his 
youthful son is an interesting illustration and con- 
firmation of the fact of the association of the young 
Prince Rameses with his father Seti upon the throne 
in joint rule. 

To the north of the temple of Seti are the ruins of 
the temple built by Rameses II. after his father’s 
death. This also was dedicated to Osiris, and must 
have been an equally magnificent building. Un- 
fortunately very little remains beyond the bases of 
the walls and columns, but these prove by their 
sculpture and ornamentation that the workmanship 
was of the highest order. 

Still further to the north are some walls of crude 
brick. “It is the ancient site of Thinis, the cradle of 
the Egyptian monarchy. Here stood the tomb of 
Osiris of Abydos, which was to the inhabitants of 
Egypt that which the Holy Sepulchre is to Christians ! 
Unfortunately there now remains absolutely nothing 
of Egypt’s most ancient and most venerated sanctuary, 
nor is there the faintest hope that even the founda- 
tions of it will ever be brought to light by any fresh 
excavations.” 

Mariette’s researches led him to conclude that the 
mound Kom-es-Sultan was “the result of the con- 
stant accumulation of tombs which had been heaped 
up, one upon another, through many generations, of 
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wealthy inhabitants brought from all parts of Egypt 
to be buried at Abydos in order that they might 
repose close to Osiris.” * He had hoped to have 
found a central tomb, or at least some indication of 
the position of this most sacred of all holy places, but 
in this he was entirely disappointed ; as also in his 
hope of discovering any tombs of the First or Second 
Dynasties.” 

Leaving the ruins of Thinis we again rode on to 
the northwards to the Coptic Monastery of Amba- 
Musas, named after an aged hermit who possessed a 
high reputation for sanctity, to whose memory the 
church is dedicated ; it contains his tomb. It is an 
extremely old building. Its roof consists of several 
domes ; one apparently over every chapel. It pos- 
sesses a very ancient font and baptistery. The 
chapels, as usual, are divided by wooden screens and 
solid walls. Two had crude brick altars upon which 
were quilted coverings. The lectern was very 
simple ; the book upon it old, with a few attempts at 
illumination which we could not describe as artistic. 
The church, like all other Coptic churches we visited, 
appeared to have no other light than that which 
entered through the apertures in the domes of the 
roof, through which the sunlight streamed in brilliant 
streaks of light. 

With Abydos the excursions came to an end, and 
with the exception of Assiout, where we anchored for 
a night, we stopped at no other place until we arrived 
at Cairo. 

The river had fallen considerably in the six weeks 
which had passed since we commenced our voyage, 
and navigation had become more difficult for the 


* Mariette, “ Monuments of Upper Egypt,” pp. 122, 123. 
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larger vessels ; soundings were frequently taken, the 
speed of the vessel was at times reduced, and the crew 
were called occasionally to assist in pushing off the 
vessel from sandbanks upon which she touched. Our 
progress was satisfactory until, in trying to avoid a 
large sandbank, one of our paddle floats struck, and 
was so far damaged as to require immediate repair. 
The vessel was at once safely moored, a portable forge 
and anvil were landed, and after five or six hours of 
really hard work in the heat of the afternoon, all was 
made fit for service again. During the time of our 
detention it was interesting to watch the fellahin, 
cultivating the land, planting water melons, leading 
the cattle to water, &c., &c. Hawks soared aloft and 
came swooping down to the water whenever a fish or 
any other prey attracted them ; no less than nine of 
these fine birds were hovering over us at one time. 
The hawk is unquestionably the characteristic bird of 
Egypt; from the time we landed at Ismailia, hawks 
were constantly present, no landscape had been 
without one. They varied in size, but generally re- 
sembled the kite more nearly than any other of the 
British hawks. Other birds were abundant, herons, 
egrets, cranes, elegant buff and white herons, sand- 
pipers, curlews, hooded crows, swifts, swallows, and 
wagtails, all of which were busily occupied upon the 
land, and banks, wading in the shallows, or skimming 
the surface of the river. The large black and white 
kingfisher flew heavily over the water, dropping 
suddenly and appearing to dive after its prey. As 
the day wore on we watched the flocks of dark- 
coloured sheep and goats scattered over the fields 
near the shore, feeding at will under the care of two 
shepherds clad in dark blue dresses with white 
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turbans. They carried long staves. Camels were 
moving slowly along at some distance; beyond 
were palm-groves, with the Libyan hills in the dis- 
tance, towards which the sun approached nearer and 
nearer. The moon, within a day of “full,” rose above 
the eastern range of hills, looking like a large balloon 
ascending slowly at the same moment as the sun 
sank. H@r outline was clear and distinct as she 
shone through the transparent atmosphere, and 
became more and more brilliant as she became 
smaller and rose higher and higher above the horizon. 
It was a splendid sight ! 

The fellahin left their work, and gathered together 
in groups on the opposite shore when they were ferried 
across, a boat-load at a time. The shepherds put 
themselves at the head of their flocks, probably 
“calling their own sheep by name,” as they pro- 
ceeded homewards for the night. The sandpipers 
and curlews whistled, the herons flapped heavily 
away from the river to their roosting-place, and the 
shades of evening crept on. Fortunately the brilliant 
moonlight enabled us to continue our course. By 
nine o’clock the lights of Assiout shone brightly over 
the river, glittering upon the wavelets of the stream, 
and we finally reached our moorings some five or six 
hours late. 

A post boat had arrived before us from the north ; 
the letters were brought on board, and the anxieties 
of the day were soon forgotten in the happiness of 
receiving “news from home!” 

The following morning a most picturesque crowd 
assembled upon the quay, when a brisk trade was 
carried on in beadwork, pipes, shells, &c. until noon, 
when the Rameses was again under way and 
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beautiful Assiout and its gay crowd were soon left 
behind. North of Assiout the colouring is less 
bright—indeed, after leaving Silsilis the sand loses its 
rich golden yellow tint and becomes more of a warm 
stone colour. The temperature fell each day as we 
advanced. Throughout the Nile Valley a sudden fall 
in the temperature occurs at sunset, sometimes as 
much as 15° to 20° in an hour, and care is necessary 
to avoid the serious effects of a sudden chill. On 
passing Manfaloot and another town near to it upon 
the western bank we saw black pigs running about 
the streets and upon the bank of the river. These 
two instances were the only occasions on which we 
actually saw swine domesticated in Egypt. The 
wild race exists in the marshy lands of the Delta, 
and in similar districts in the Fayoom, but it is 
almost if not entirely confined to these localities. 
These animals resembled the wild breed in appear- 
ance. We could scarcely believe our eyes upon the 
first sight of them, for swine are prohibited in Eastern 
lands, and their flesh is strictly forbidden to be eaten 
by the Koran (chap. xvi.): “Eat of what God hath 
given you for food. He hath only forbidden you 
that which dieth of itself, and blood, and swine’s 
flesh.” The unwholesomeness of it, the dirty habits 
of the race, wallowing in mud and filth, and their 
gross feeding, have always rendered these animals 
repulsive to Orientals. The prohibition of swine’s 
flesh as food was equally enforced in the Mosaic law. 
“And the swine though he divide the hoof, and be 
cloven footed, yet he cheweth not the cud; he is un- 
clean unto you. Of their flesh ye shall not eat, and 
their carcase ye shall not touch; they are unclean 
unto you.”* The same aversion existed of old 
IDG, Sb 7 
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amongst the ancient Egyptians. Their priests were 
strictly forbidden to eat swine’s flesh, or even to 
touch the animal. 

Swine are rarely depicted in the scenes on the 
walls of the tombs. Here and there they appear 
with other animals of the farm. They are also seen 
in emblematic illustrations, as in the judgment scene 
in the tomb of Rameses III., where the individual 
has failed in the ordeal of the weighing of the heart 
before Osiris, but not being found so bad as “to be 
destroyed by the destroyer,” is being sent back to 
earth in the form of a sow, to undergo in that form of 
existence a sort of purgatorial cleansing from some 
special sin, probably that of gluttony. (This scene 
has nothing whatever to do with the transmigration 
of souls according to the Pythagorean hypothesis, 
which was never adopted by the Egyptians.) Wher- 
ever the pig appears (except with other domesticated 
animals) it denotes an unclean, unholy, or Typhonic 
character. The account given by Herodotus exhibits 
the same decided abhorrence of the animal in his day. 
“The pig is regarded by the Egyptians as so unclean 
an animal that if a man in passing accidentally 
touched one of them he instantly hurried to the river, 
and plunged in with all his clothes on to purify him- 
self. Hence, too, the swineherds, notwithstanding 
that they are of pure Egyptian breed, are forbidden 
to enter into any of the temples, which are open to all 
other Egyptians; and further no one will give his 
daughter in marriage to a swineherd, or take a wife 
from among them; so that the swineherds are forced 
to inter-marry among themselves.” * 

A few years ago, a lady witnessed a very amusing 


* Book ii. chap. 47. 
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incident in the city of Cairo. She was shopping in 
the Muskee, a street which is crowded with people 
all the day long, when suddenly a pig made his 
appearance to the horror and consternation of the 
Mahometans. Every one made way for the unclean 
beast ; the richly dressed and the poor alike fled to 
the right and to the left, lest the hated animal should 
touch the border of their garments. No Syce ever 
made such a wide and open road through the Muskee 
as this single pig did,as he quietly jogged along his way. 

The following day was marked by a change of 
weather; a strong gale of wind blew with more or 
less violence for several hours. The palm trees bent 
their graceful heads before the blast, and their long 
waving branches seemed to writhe in agony from the 
violence of the gale. They are, however, very tough, 
and are seldom broken by the wind. The sand was 
carried in clouds, and in the neighbourhood of Tell- 
el-Amarna small columns of sand appeared moving 
across the Desert. All day long the graceful Nile 
boats glided rapidly by us with sails filled, the wind 
being in their favour. The appearance of these vessels 
with their sails spread like the wings of sea gulls 
about to settle upon the water, was most charmingly 
picturesque. The sunset was magnificent, strong and 
brilliant reds and yellows were glowing in the west ; 
and upon the east, beyond the emerald margin of the 
cultivated land near the river, were the Desert sands 
and the limestone cliffs flushed with the rich colours 
of the sunset. Above them the moon rose in her 
splendour, a sphere of gold. Her rays falling upon the 
broad stream formed a glittering track, a narrow but 
brilliant path like that of “the just which is as a 
shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 
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perfect day.” Soon after sunrise the following morn- 
ing the Pyramids of Medum and of Dashoor, and 
later, glittering in the rays of the morning sun, the 
minarets and dome of the Mosque of Mehemet Ali 
within the citadel of Cairo, the well-known landmark 
which terminates the Mokattam range, came into 
view. The beautiful palm groves of Memphis again 
attracted our admiration as did “old Cairo,” the Arab 
quarter with its fleet of canjias and river boats, and 
forest of masts and spars. On approaching it, we 
observed an Arab funeral in long procession wending 
its way across the Desert towards the cemetery near 
the Tombs of the Mamelukes. 

We passed the Island of Rhoda, with its beautiful 
gardens and palaces; and soon after ten o’clock the 
Rameses the Great had completed her last trip up the 
Nile for the season, and was safely moored alongside 
the quay. Amidst the crowd awaiting the arrival, 
conspicuous by his handsome Arab costume of white 
embroidered with gold, was the commissionaire of the 
Mena House Hotel, and under his escort we pro- 
ceeded to spend a few quiet days under the shadow 
of the Pyramids. We re-visited Cairo and the old 
scenes, the bazaars, museum of antiquities, &c. 
With these amusements time passed rapidly away. 
Although a summons was expected at any moment 
its actual arrival seemed sudden. “ Victoria tele- 
graphed !”—and we had to leave Cairo the next 
morning to join the vessel at Ismailia. 

The land of Goshen had changed its appearance 
vastly since our first acquaintance with it. Where 
the green crops of corn had covered the ground, they 
were becoming “white unto harvest.” The Desert 
remained unchanged. 
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The view of the mountains north of Suez and of 
the Desert of El-Tih, the northern end of the Penin- 
sula of Sinai was most beautiful. The atmosphere 
was wonderfully clear. The remaining portion of the 
day was spent under the palm groves of Ismailia, 
and by the blue waters of Lake Timsah. 

The next morning the Vzctorta entered the lake, 
and the steam launch soon conveyed us to the huge 
vessel, at that time one of the largest of the P. and 
O. line. We entered the Canal about noon, and 
during the afternoon observed the effects of the 
“mirage.” We could readily have believed that we 
saw rocks, mountains, avenues of trees, palm groves, 
&c., standing above the horizon, beyond an apparent 
expanse of water. The illusion was complete, but 
was dispelled at once on referring to the map which 
recorded no such realities. They “melted into air, 
into thin air, and like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
dissolved and left not a wrack behind.” 

It was evening when we arrived at Port Said, too 
dark to go ashore, and we therefore watched the 
process of coaling the ship. This was performed by 
hundreds of Arabs; each one carried a basket of 
coals upon his shoulder, and ran rapidly up one 
gangway and down another in wild excitement, 
shouting and singing the whole time. They were 
probably paid by piece-work, so much per basket. 
The scene was a most extraordinary one, illuminated 
by huge blazing fires, which did not strike us as the 
most economical means for lighting. The Arabs 
accomplished their work rapidly, and by midnight 
we were well out to sea. The next morning we were 
alone upon the wide expanse of the Levant. The 
sea was of a splendid lapis-lazuli colour, the true 
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azure, “darkly, deeply, beautifully blue!” and per- 
fectly calm. By noon the Vzctoria had made two 
hundred and five miles progress, which showed the 
rate of speed to be about twenty miles an hour. On 
the following morning we passed at some distance to 
the west of Crete (or Candia), and later in the day 
saw Zante. On the horizon were the mountains of 
Western Greece. Brindisi was in sight by breakfast- 
time on the following day. There we were detained 
for some hours in landing the mails, passengers, and 
cargo, and in taking on board seven hundred tons 
of coal which was to be our last supply before the 
vessel arrived in the London Docks. The day was 
therefore spent ashore. 

The town of Brindisi occupies a portion of the 
site of the ancient city of Brundusium, a city and 
port of great importance in the days of Imperial 
Rome, and directly connected with the metropolis 
by one of the best of the Roman roads, the Appian 
Way. Very few Roman remains exist. One fine 
column stands erect, its companion has fallen 
leaving its pedestal to mark its position. 

Brindisi is memorable as the place where the poet 
Virgil died after his return from Greece, whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health, about 20 B.c. 
The present town is small, and is enclosed on the 
land side by walls with picturesque, medieval gate- 
ways, and a castle whose towers command the road- 
stead. 

We sailed at sunset, and made a straight course 
for Malta, where we arrived in about twenty-four 
hours. It was a great disappointment to lose the 
opportunity of seeing the island. Had we coaled at 
Malta instead of Brindisi we should have had time to 
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visit its most interesting sites. As it was we con- 
tented ourselves with watching the numerous boats 
whose bright lights in the distance about the great 
harbour looked very much like fireflies darting 
hither and thither, producing a beautiful effect in 
the gloaming. 

Two days of calm, still weather followed, but the 
atmosphere was too hazy for us to see land at any 
point on the north coast of Africa. The only entries 
in the notebook are “Sharks seen near the vessel,” 
and “a few of the lovely little paper nautili watched 
as they navigated their frail shells upon the calm 
mirror of the ocean.” 

The first land observed was the mountain range of 
Andalusia, more or less snow-capped, then the “Pillars 
of Hercules,” which look much more imposing when 
approached from the east than from the west; the 
rock of Gibraltar rising perpendicularly from the sea 
to a height of 1,439 feet at the Sugar-loaf Point. 
Two hours were allowed for Gibraltar, and by sunset 
we were again in the Straits. A lovely day followed, 
bright and clear throughout, during which the Coast 
of Portugal, from Cape St. Vincent northwards, was 
visible so long as daylight remained. The scenery 
was very beautiful. 


What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold, 
Her image floating on that noble tide.” 


The mouth of the Tagus was well filled with vessels 
of the largest size. 


“ Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
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The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned, 

The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 

The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrowned, 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 

The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 

The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

The vine on high, the willow-branch below, 

Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.” 
w~ 

By sunset we reached the beautiful but perilous rocks 
of Peniche, which run far out from shore, rising here 
and there like needles, marked by white foam around 
them. The light then faded, and “evening drew the 
curtain of the night.” Cape Finisterre was in view 
the following morning, and the Vzctorza had a smooth 
course through the Bay. The water of the Atlantic 
is of a much greener colour than that of the Mediter- 
ranean; the thin edge of the breaker, before it foams, 
being like the clear green glass of a light-coloured 
wine bottle. ; 

On the afternoon of the tenth day after leaving 
Lake Timsah, the column of the Eddystone Light- 
house rose above the horizon, and within two hours 
the mails and many of the passengers were on board 
the steam launch in Plymouth Sound. The course 
was resumed, and we arrived at Tilbury in the after- 
noon of the eleventh day of our voyage, after a rapid 
passage made two days under the average, chiefly 
owing to the calm weather which prevailed through- 
out. 
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Concluding remarks—Biblical customs—Bedouin Arabs—Alabaster 
vases, “Box of ointment of spikenard’’ — Fulfilment of 
prophecy — The papyrus plant— Ancient papyri— Professor 
Petri’s discoveries of various MSS.—The sceptre and the staff 
—The beard—The immortality of the Soul—The Egyptian 
religion adapted only to the learned—The teaching of the Law 
of Moses adapted to every individual. 


HE illustrations of Biblical scenes, customs, 

and habits which presented themselves to our 

notice constantly in the daily life and manners of the 

native population, formed one of the most interesting 
subjects of our observation. 

Manners and customs change slowly in the East. 
It is not a little surprising to a Western mind to find 
that there remain amongst the general population 
in the Arab or native quarter of the city of Cairo, 
habits and usages unaltered from those which pre- 
vailed in Patriarchal times (a city whose “ West- 
end” possesses all the refinements of nineteenth- 
century civilisation, electric light, electric telegraph, 
telephone, regular postal system, police, railways, 
steamers on the Nile, &c.) 

The Bedouin Arabs, who may be occasionally seen 
passing through the city, present the same appearance 
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as their great ancestor Ishmael, the son of Abraham, 
did 3,800 years ago, for fashions do not change in 
the Desert. They look and appear to feel that they 
are out of place and pass quickly, quietly, and 
stealthily along the crowded streets, looking most 
picturesque, and reminding one of their natural 
home, the free and boundless desert, with the wild 
fastnesses ef Sinai, whither they would most care- 
fully and faithfully guide you if it should be your 
pleasure to go there after making an agreement with 
their Sheik, whom they obey implicitly. They may 
frequently be seen in the Roumaleah Square, below 
the Citadel in Cairo, where such engagements are 
usually made. 

It appears to be almost impossible to form an 
accurate idea of the vast proportions of many of the 
monuments of Egypt without personal inspection. 
Photographs convey an excellent notion, and so far 
as they go, are of immense assistance to those more 
particularly who are making the history of Egypt 
their study; but, taken generally, they can give 
only limited ideas. Their accuracy is invaluable in 
producing an cxact copy with every fragment of a 
letter of an inscription, in recording the details of the 
scenes sculptured or painted upon the walls, and even 
in rendering faithfully the fractures of the stones 
from which the geologist is able to see their texture 
and determine the quarry from whence they were 
hewn, whether from the limestone of Toorah or the 
sandstone of Silsilis. 

The celebrated quarries from which the highly- 
prized crystallised limestone was procured} called 
alabaster from the town of Alabastron, are about 
ten miles from the river near Tell-el-Amarna. At 
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Alabastron the stone was worked into various useful 
and ornamental forms. The Egyptian name for the 


‘ae 
stone was 6 is Wo, kes. These quarries 


were first worked by Khufu, who made use of this 
stone in the decoration of his small temple upon the 
eastern side of his great pyramid, fragments of 
alabaster are still found there. One of the chambers 
in the Temple of the Sphinx is encased with this 
beautiful stone, and the sarcophagus chamber in the 
Pyramid of Unas is lined with it. The stone from 
these quarries was extensively employed and highly 
appreciated. One of the most beautiful and cele- 
brated objects ever made in alabaster is the sarco- 
phagus of Seti I., found in his tomb. Alabaster was 
extensively used for the manufacture of vases and 
scent bottles of various elegant designs and shapes. 
These scent bottles, when filled with valuable and 
costly perfume (for the preparation of which Egypt 
was especially celebrated), were used by the wealthy, 
and were placed in tombs as fragrant memorials 
of affectionate regard. They were also extensively 
exported. These bottles were so constructed that 
after they had been filled it was unnecessary to open 
them or remove a stopper, as the scent could 
gradually escape and impart its fragrance to a room 
for years, like the attar-of-rose bottles sold in the 
bazaars of Cairo at the present day. It was an 
“alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very 
precious,” that the woman in the Gospel narrative is 
recorded to have broken when she poured the entire 
contents upon our Lord as He sat at meat, “and the 
house was filled with the odour of the ointment.” To 
break such a valuable “box,” and use at once a supply 
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of scent which was intended to last for years 
appeared to some an act of uncalled-for extravagance, 
“To what purpose is this waste?” Our Lord 
reproved the murmurers, graciously accepted the 
offering, and declared that wherever the gospel should 
be preached throughout the whole world this act of 
faith on the part of the woman should be told for a 
memorial of her. 

Alabaster vases and empty scent bottles are 
frequently met with in tombs. The use of them 
must have been very extensive. They are constantly 
seen in collections, and the British Museum contains 
a great variety. The largest of all was found in the 
tomb of the Prince of Caria at Halicarnassus, and is 
exhibited in the Mausoleum Room. It is imperfect, 
about ten inches high and six inches in diameter, and 
must have contained a large quantity of valuable 
perfume. 

In the utter ruin of the cities of Egypt we see the 
fulfilment of the predictions of the prophets. First 
by the Babylonian invasion under Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, after the capture of Jerusalem and its King 
Zedekiah, followed the fugitive Jews to Egypt, and 
encamped, as Jeremiah had foretold, at Tahpanes 
(Daphne), and then invaded and subdued the land 
of Egypt. 

Then came the Persian conquerors and Cambyses, 
whose fury was excited and directed against the 
temples, the numerous gods, and sacred animals of 
Egypt. Having commanded the priests to bring the 
sacred bull Apis before him, he laughed at them for 
worshipping such a god, and stabbed the bill in the 
thigh, wounding it mortally. Herodotus * relates the 


* Book iii., ch. 64. 
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account of the singular accident which befell Cam- 
byses, who was in the act of mounting his horse 
when his sword slipped from its scabbard and 
wounded him in exactly the same part of the thigh 
in which he had struck the bull. Cambyses died 
soon afterwards from the effect of the wound. 

The Prophet Isaiah predicted, “ The paper reeds by 
the brooks . . . shall wither, be driven away, and be 
no more.’ * The paper reed or papyrus plant was 
very widely cultivated on account of the extensive 
use made of it, after it had been properly prepared, 
when it became a most valuable material for writing 
purposes. It was certainly thus employed as early 
as the Third Dynasty, 4366 B.C., probably earlier. 
The earliest known specimen is the Prisse Papyrus, 
written in the time of the XIth Dynasty, 2500 B.c. 
This is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. 
Papyrus was prepared from the stem of this reed, 
which grew to the height of twelve, fifteen, and 
sometimes twenty feet. After the outside skin or 
bark had been removed, the stem was cut into long 
thin strips. These were laid side by side. Other 
layers then were placed across them, wetted, and 
pressed closely together. When dry it formed a 
light, tough, and extremely durable substance, which 
could be produced to any length or width that might 
be desired. Upon this papyrus the literature of 
Egypt was written. One of its Egyptian names was 


TN Apu, from which it is possible that the 


Greeks formed their word wazrupos by prefixing 7 
and adding pos. The word “paper” is derived from 


this word. A roll of papyrus was called oS 


SSAENI Ker 7 
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bound round with a strip of papyrus, and if it was a 

document of importance, sealed with the signet ring 

of the owner or writer. Many allusions to this custom 

occur in the Bible. “And the vision is become unto. 

you as the words of a book that is sealed, which men 

deliver to~one that is learned, saying, Read this I 

pray thee ; and he saith, I cannot, for it is sealed.” * 

“ Shut up the words and seal the book.” + “And I 

saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a 

book written within, and on the back side, sealed 

with seven seals.” { The roll of a book is frequently 
mentioned : “ Take thee a great roll and write in it.” § 

“ An hand was sent unto me and lo a roll of a book 

was therein,” &c.|| 

The determinative in Egyptian for writings, or a 
book, &c., was a roll of papyrus tied round the 
middle with a band —ss. Many specimens have 
come down to us some of which are extremely old 
and fragmentary, others are rolls of very great 
length. Some of the funereal papyri measure eighty 
to ninety feet in length, and the Harris Papyrus, 
which is historical, measures one hundred and thirty- 
three feet in length. Papyrus was in constant use 
from the earliest period until long after the Christian. 
era, a period of fully four thousand years. 

The plant grew in rich abundance in the canals 
and “by the brooks” throughout Egypt. It was 
graceful and elegant in form, and naturally became 
an object for art designs; it appears in architecture 
and painting; blended with the lotus lily*it forms. 


Saft, or | tama. It was generally 
1) 


Selsaoxsixe ed t Dan. xii, 4. DeReva varie 
§ Isa. viii. I. || Ezek. ii. 9. 
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some of the most elegant and beautiful capitals of 
columns, the stems of which are formed of stalks of 
the plants bound together. It also occurs constantly 
in paintings upon the walls of tombs and temples 
from the earliest period, where sportsmen are repre- 
sented fowling in the papyrus swamp, or hunting 
hippopotami or crocodiles amongst its stems. This 
plant is now utterly extinct, and entirely unknown in 
Egypt and in Nubia! 

The late J. McGregor, during his exploration of the 
North of Palestine and researches after the sources of 
the River Jordan, discovered an enormous papyrus 
swamp at the southern end of the morass formed in 
the large hollow marked upon the map to the north 
of the Sea of Galilee, and known in Scripture as 
“The waters of Merom.” The lake and swamp is 
produced by the drainage of the various springs or 
tributaries of the Jordan, all of which rise in the 
snow of Hermon, and combining together here form 
the river which issues from the southern end of the 
lake of Hooleh, and from that point is known as the 
River Jordan. 

The mass of papyrus thus discovered measured 
five miles from east to west, and three miles and a 
half from north to south. Nearly in the midst of 
it Mr. McGregor found an open stream which he 
traversed in his canoe.* 

It is said that the papyrus grows near to the Sea 
of Galilee; in Abyssinia; in the lake region of 
Equatoria ; in other parts of Central Africa ; and very 
sparingly in the Island of Sicily. 

Within the last few years large and very important 
discoveries of papyri have been made, of which the 

* “ Rob Roy on the Jordan,” p. 287 ; see Note 19. 
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trustees of the British Museum have secured a 
valuable selection. “ Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens,” translated and published by authority in 
1891, with facsimile plates of the original, takes a 
foremost place. The splendid papyrus of Ani, pro- 
cured by Dr. Wallis Budge at Thebes in 1888, is 
another most valuable specimen. 

Professor W. F. Petrie secured many important 
papyri during the four seasons he spent in the province 
of the Fayoom. Amongst them was a very beauti- 
fully written copy of the second book of the Iliad 
of Homer, with marginal notes. This was found 
beneath the head of a mummy, a lady of Hawara, 
who had probably expressed a wish that her favourite 
book should be buried with her. 

The most extraordinary and remarkable of all the 
surprising revelations made by the Professor with 
regard to papyri are those which he has procured 
from old mummy cases, by an ingenious process of 
his own invention. It appears that some two centuries 
before the Christian era wood had become very scarce, 
and the makers of mummy cases had to find a substi- 
tute. They manufactured a cartonnage, or species of 
papier-maché from old papyri (the waste-paper of the 
period), which they used instead of wood. This sub- 
stance had the advantage of being cheap, light, and 
strong, and was therefore well adapted to the purpose. 
The Professor had conceived the idea of separating 
the various sheets of which this cartonnage was com- 
posed, and applied himself to the very difficult task 
of removing each one in order, and cleaning its surface. 
He found that in some cases glue or paste had been 
employed, which, by causing the development of 
minute insects, had interfered with, and damaged 
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the writing, but where the sheets had only been 
damped and moulded together (to use his own words), 
“we can now often peel apart sheet after sheet of 
writing as fresh as in the days when Cleopatra was 
yet unborn.” The sheets of papyrus thus obtained 
were very valuable portions of the writings of Euri- 
pides and Plato, with other Greek literature, many 
very interesting letters, &c. All these manuscripts 
were naturally of various dates; any waste papyrus 
being made use of as it came in. 

Upon the publication of the more important Greek 
texts in 1891, a leading article in the 7zmmes news- 
paper called attention to these important and most 
interesting discoveries, and concluded its notices with 
these words: “ Professor Flinders Petrie has proved 
that the mummy cases made up of scraps and shreds 
of old waste-paper may contain almost the very 
autographs of the great masters of Greek literature. 
What is to come next? If a bit of Euripides has 
leapt to light, why not some of the many lost plays of 
Sophocles and Aéschylus, or some songs of Sappho, or 
the lyrics of some of the other Greek poets whom 
Horace copied or translated? And—why not ?— 
greatest treasure of all—wnhy not, in this centre of 
Hellenistic Judaism, @ Gospel Papyrus of the First 
Century ?” 

The passage of Scripture translated in our Bibles, 
“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet,” is rendered more correctly 
in the Revised Version: “The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his 
feet.”* The illustrations upon the walls of tombs 
in Egypt aid us still further in comprehending the 


* Genpxlixe 10% 
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meaning of the words used by the dying patriarch 
Jacob, in his blessing of Judah. Examples of the 
ruler’s staff and the sceptre are found at a very early 
period. The sceptre is held in the right hand, and 
the ruler’s staff in the left. Sometimes the figures 
are represented standing erect, sometimes seated. 


4 \Y 
The scgptre, or baton of office, of kherp 


denoted chieftainship, the ruler of a province, chief 
authority, precedence. Upon it the names and titles 
are described, and it was also customary for the name 
to appear upon the ruler’s staff. The sceptre marked 
the person of distinction, the great landed proprietor 
occupying a high position in the state. The staff 
implied much the same dignity as the sceptre, and 
is found only with persons of the highest position, 
princes, priests, and high officials. Numerous staves 
five to six feet in height, with ornamental tops of 
various designs, have been found at Thebes, upon 
some of which the name of the owner could be read. 


The figure of a man leaning upon a staff C3) ur), 


denoted “a great one,” “a prince,” or “a person of 
distinction.” ‘“ Jacob before he died blessed both the 
sons of Joseph, and worshipped, leaning upon the top 
of his staff’* Jacob, as chieftain of the Hebrews . 
and the sheik of the tribe, would naturally have his 
ruler’s staff when he came down to Egypt, as the 
Arab sheik of the present day has his spear, which is 
driven into the ground before his tent. Joseph, the 
ruler of the Land of Egypt, would possess one of the 
highest order, second only in distinction to*that of 
Pharaoh, who said to him on his appointment : 
“only in the throne will I be greater than thou.” 
FNS ly Pai 
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The Vulgate renders the passage, “and bowed him- 
self lowly before the ruler’s staff (sceptre, or baton of 
office) which his son carried.” In this, one would 
read the acknowledgment by the dying patriarch of 
the over-ruling providence of God, who had raised 
his son to the highest position as ruler of the Land 
of Egypt, and had thus “saved their lives by a great 
deliverance.” 

Amongst the various injunctions and instructions 
given to the Israelites by Moses was one which, to 
the general reader of the Bible, appears to have no 
especial object or signification. “Ye shall not round 
the corners of your beards.” But when viewed in 
connection with the habits and customs of the 
Egyptians, in whose land the Israelites of the 
Exodus had all been born, it possessed a distinct 
meaning. The Hebrews, as a race, seem to have 
been hirsute, and the wearing of a beard to have 
been a natural condition of manhood. Beards of 
various sizes, lengths, and shapes, were also worn by 
the Egyptians, and where nature had not provided 
the desired appendage, art was called in to supply 
the deficiency. Beards of plaited hair were worn 
(securely tied on where necessary). They varied in 
shape, length, and form, with the status in society 
of the wearer. The king’s beard was long, and square 
at the end, large, and apparently most inconvenient. 
The beard appears to have diminished gradually in 
length as it passed through the various grades of 
society, until it ended in a two-inch fringe in the 
ordinary individual. The gods, and more particularly 
the god Osiris, the Judge of the Dead, wore a round 
beard which curved outwards at the lower end. 
This can be observed in all representations of this 
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god. It at once distinguished divinity from royalty, 
until royalty (or even humanity) had become “ justi- 
fied” in the ordeal of the weighing of the heart in 
the Hall of Truth, when “N,” having become Osiris, 
might have upon his mummy case a representation of 
this distinctive feature of the god, the rounded beard. 

The precept of Moses discouraged all following of 
the fashions of Egyptian society, the memory of 
which lingered long among the Israelites, who, not- 
withstanding the oppression they had undergone, had 
a real appreciation of the civilisation and advantages 
possessed by the inhabitants of that fertile land, 
and longed for its “flesh-pots, its fish, its cucumbers, 
its melons, its leeks, its onions, and its garlick,” and 
“in their hearts turned back again into Egypt,” 
when far from its abundance in the bare and barren 
desert, and not only upon the occasion when they 
demanded of Aaron, “make us (visible) gods to go 
before us.” It was to prevent any approximation to 
habits with which they had been familiar, that Moses 
forbade the practice of rounding the corners of the 
beard, which could not fail to remind them of the 
distinct feature which divided the living from the 
dead, from Osiris, as well as from all the other gods 
of Egypt. 

The god Osiris is generally coloured blue. This 
seems to have been intended to convey the idea of 
the spiritual essence, the great Unseen One, the 
immortal Divine spirit. 

The connection of the colour (blue) with immor- 
tality in the Egyptian mind is seen in *a very 
interesting and remarkable design found upon a 
mummy case.* In this illustration the goddess Nut 


* “Egypt of the Past” (Sir Erasmus Wilson), p. 96. 
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is represented bending in a peculiar position, form- 
ing with her legs, body, and {")] arms a square 
enclosure, representing the vault of heaven, or the 


firmament (of which the sign was pet,” is the deter- 


minative). In the centre of the arch thus formed 
is the figure of a man coloured blue, with hands 
upraised, as if in adoration. The figure of a man in 
the act of falling, coloured red, denotes the dying 
man, from whom the undying part has just been 
separated! On either side are figures of the god 
Khnoum, the Creator, or moulder of forms, holding 
an ostrich plume to indicate that the individual has 
been “ justified,’ and has become Osiris, which is 
manifested by the blue colour. The red body 
represented was in all probability the embalmed 
body which occupied the case which bore this 
unique and interesting illustration of life coming 
forth from death, and of the immortality of the 
soul. 

It is evident that from the very earliest period the 
Egyptians were a decidedly religious race, and that 
they reverenced one great Divine Spirit, whom they 
adored under various manifestations. That their 
aspirations were high is shown by the constantly 
recurring illustrations of the offering of the figure 
or emblem of the Goddess of Truth to the gods. 
It was a perfect idea, and indicated that the most 
acceptable offering that could be made to the 
Deity was truth and integrity In return for this 


oblation the god gave to his adorer life, ot that 


is the never-ending life of the gods, immortality ! 
This is sometimes represented by the emblems of life 
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being poured in a stream over the worshipper.* How 
far this high and refined symbolism was understood 
by the nation generally it is impossible to say. The 
people had free access to the temples. Herodotus 
states that the only persons excluded from them were 
the swineherd class. The public were probably ad- 
mitted to the courts, in the centre of which a table or 
altar stood to receive their offerings. They would 
not have access to the sanctuary except for the adora- 
tion of the sacred animal, or for the consultation of 
the oracle, as of the bull Apis at Memphis. They, 
no doubt, as Strabo says, “ worshipped the sacred bull 
as a god.” The more educated classes may have 
attained to a higher standard of religious knowledge ; 
they certainly had “an aim, though erring, to a world 
ayont,” a full belief in the immortality of the soul. 
This was evidenced by the care taken by all to pre- 
serve the body from decay after death, so that when 
the soul returned to it at the appointed time, after a 
long period of separation, the body should be perfect 
and ready for the resurrection which followed the 
reunion. 

This custom was universal. It was not confined 
to any one class, all alike of every grade in life 
embalmed the bodies of their dead. The wealthy, in 
addition to all the other luxuries which had been pro- 
vided, placed most conveniently for the reference of 
the Ka of the deceased a roll of papyrus inscribed 
more or less fully with the ritual or chapters of “The 
Book of the Dead” within the tomb. This the poor 
man had to do without, the papyrus roll would. have 
been a sealed book and useless to the unlearned, he 
had to surmount all difficulties as best he could. 


* See “ Amada,” p. 272. 
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These conditions, however, show that the general 
details of the Egyptian religion were only adapted 
to and really understood by the kings, princes, priests, 
scribes, and nobles of the nation. It lacked the 
grand simplicity and the personal teaching of revealed 
religion as expressed in the Decalogue, by the direct 
command, “Thou shalt have no other gods but 
Me!” “Thou shalt not make thyself any graven 
image,” &c., which brings home to every separate 
individual his direct responsibility to his Creator for 
his actions and conduct in this life so simply and 
distinctly that “the wayfaring man, though a fool (Ze., 
unlearned), cannot err therein.” Immediate, personal 
responsibility is inculcated throughout the law, and 
especially in the ceremonial law,* where it is ap- 
pointed that the hand of the offerer is to be laid 
upon the head of the victim for sacrifice, with prayer 
for the transference of his sin to his substitute, to 
make an atonement, for “without shedding of blood 
there was no remission of sin,” + and “the soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” { Allusions are frequently made 
to sacrifices and offerings upon the stela of Rameses 
the Great at Abou-Simbel. After having recorded 
the good things which he has done, Rameses reminds 
the god Ptah of Memphis, whom he is addressing, 
“All things flock to thee in the great offering-day 
which thou desirest ; the bulls and calves are innume- 
rable, all the pieces of their flesh are by millions, the 
smoke of their fat reaches to heaven, and is received 
within the sky.” In the Harris Papyrus, in which 
Rameses III. describes the state of anarchy that pre- 
vailed in Egypt after the Exodus and before his 
father, Set-Necht, occupied the throne, he says, “ The 


* Exod. xxix. 10 ; Lev. i. 4, iii.2, + Heb.ix.22. { Ezek. xviii. 4. 
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gods were treated like men. They went without the 
appointed sin-offerings in their temples.” In what 
manner sacrifices were offered, or of what the sin- 
offerings consisted, we have no actual knowledge, but 
as far as can be ascertained the offerings possessed 
more of the character of thankofferings than of 
expiatory sacrifices. Incense was constantly used 
by kings and priests, who burnt it before divinities 
and on special occasions; but no representation is. 
known of any sacrifice made by fire, no burnt. 
offering. 

The large altar recently discovered at Deir-el- 
Bahari by M. Naville, with its flight of steps by way 
of approach—the only real altar at present found in 
Egypt, is constructed of limestone, and would have 
borne the indelible effects of fire had it been used 
for burnt sacrifices. No marks are to be seen ! 

Illustrations of other large altars with sloping 
approach have been found at Tell-el-Amarna, but no: 
victim is represented being burnt upon them. No 
evidence exists that any expiatory offering was ever 
made, or that the idea of atonement existed among 
the Egyptians. The continual national sin-offering 
of the Mosaic ritual was unknown, the lamb offered 
twice daily at the hours of prayer, morning and after- 
noon! (not at sunrise and sunset, but at 9 a.m. and 
3 p.m.) At these hours the Israelite went up to the 
Tabernacle and afterwards “to the temple to pray,” 
and witnessed the smoke rise up from the altar of 
burnt-offering upon which lay the body of the 
recently killed lamb—the type of the Sinless One; 
“The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
And looking upon the victim upon which the priest 
had placed his hand as the representative of the 
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nation, the worshipper could also lay the hand of 
faith upon it, and could offer the genuine and heart- 
felt prayer, “God be merciful to me, the sinner /” 

St. Paul tells us that “the law was our school- 
master to bring us to Christ, the one great Sacrifice 
once offered for the sins of the whole world,’ by 
which every individual believer is sanctified. 

The memory of that great sacrifice on Calvary has 
ever since been preserved to us in the Eucharist in 
which the words, “The body of the Lord Jesus 
Christ which was given for thee,’ &c.; “The blood 
of the Lord Jesus, which was shed for thee,” &c., are 
addressed to every communicant. By this personal 
assurance given to each individual uniting in this 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, the faith of every 
sincere recipient is maintained, strengthened, and 
increased, and he is thus enabled to “grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,’ until he is finally called to appear 
amongst that great multitude which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, 
and “tongues . . . who have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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1. Brugsch, “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 132 :—I set 
out from the hall of the royal palace on the 9th day of the month 
Epiphi. ... I arrived at the fortress of Thuku (Succoth) on the roth. 

. . On the 12th I reached Khetam (Etham).” 

2. Goshen, Egypt Exploration Fund, Naville, pp. 17, 18 :—‘‘I 
consider Ramses as covering a larger area than Goshen. I believe 
it is not without reason that the Septuagint writing of Hero-dpolis 
says that it is in the land of Ramses, not Goshen. ... At the time 
when the Septuagint made their translation (277 B.c.) Kesem was a 
definite district of the nome of Arabia, a nome to which Hero-épolis. 
did not belong. Thus while the Hebrew text is vague, and says, 
‘Facob sent Fudah before him unto Foseph, to show the way before 
him unto Goshen, the Septuagint is more precise. They desire to 
record the tradition of their time, and to fix the place where the 
father and the son met together. This place is Hero-6polis, which 
might be said to belong to the land of Ramses.” 

3. The Pharaoh of the Oppression.—The following extracts exhibit 
the unity of opinion which exists amongst Egyptologists generally 
upon this question :— 

Dr. Lepsius, “ Letters,’ &c., p.424 :—‘‘It is impossible therefore to 
place the Exodus of Moses, regarding it from the Egyptian point of 
view, . . . under any other Pharaoh than Meneptah, the son of the 
Great Rameses.” 

Dr. Birch, “ Ancient Egypt,” p. 133 :—“It is generally admitted 
that the Exodus took place in Meneptah’s reign, and that he was 
the Pharaoh addressed by Moses and Aaron, and visited by God 
with plagues on account of the hardness of his heart, and was finally 
drowned in the Red Sea when pursuing the Hebrews.” 

Dr. Brugsch, “ Histoire d’Egypte,” p. 57 :—‘‘As Rameses reigned 
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sixty-six years, the reign of his successor, under whom the Exodus 
occurred, embraced twenty years; and as Moses was eighty years 
old at the time of the Exodus, the Children of Israel left Egypt in 
one of the last six years of Meneptah’s reign, viz., between 1327 and 
1321 B.C. . . . Moses was born eighty years before, or 1401 B.c., the 
sixth year of Rameses’ reign.” 

Chabas, “ Histoire de la XIX. Dynastie,” p. 148 :—The reign of 
Rameses II. agrees with the conditions. We could not assign 
Moses to any other period unless we entirely disregarded the 
Scriptural account.” 

Mariette, ‘‘ Histoire d’Egypte,” p. 121 :—‘‘ That Moses lived under 
Rameses IJ. and that Meneptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus is 
an established fact acquired by science.” 

De Rouge, “Les Monuments Egyptiens du Louvre,” p. 22 :— 
“The circumstances of Hebrew history can therefore apply only to 
the epoch when the family of Rameses was upon the throne. Moses, 
obliged to flee from the anger of the king after the murder of an 
Egyptian official, suffered a long exile, because Rameses reigned 
more than sixty-seven years. Soon after his return Moses com- 
menced the struggle which ended in the Exodus. This event 
therefore happened under a son of Rameses II, or, at latest, during 
a period of troubles that followed his reign.” 

Maspero, “ Histoire Ancienne,” p. 286 :—‘‘ It is certain that Moses 
took the Israelites out of Egypt, gave them laws, and led them to 
the frontiers of Canaan, about the reign of Rameses ITI.” 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tlie Times, Sept. 23, 1892 :— 
“Rameses III. of the XXth Dynasty repeatedly raided all Pales- 
tine, even unto Moab. But there is no trace of his conquest 
during the Israelite occupation of Palestine. Just about forty years, 
however, elapsed between the death of Meneptah of the XJXth 
Dynasty, usually supposed to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and 
the last raid of Rameses III. Hence, on this view, the Israelites 
would have been in the Desert until the last Egyptian campaign. 
Their entry into Palestine immediately after the destructive wars of 
Rameses III. explains the weakness of the Amorites at the time. 
No earlier date for the Exodus can avoid the fact that the Egyptian 
conquests are never hinted at in the Book of Judges.” 

4. A “Tell” consists of the actual débris of human habitations. 
Houses having been built of mud-bricks dried in the sun naturally 
crumble down with age and turn to earth again. During the 
gradual process of decomposition fragments of earthenware, metal, 
and other relics of civilisation become embedded in this soil. The 
spot is raised above the surrounding ground by the disintegrated 
walls of the buildings, and forms a simple mound or “Tell.” But 
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the fact of its elevation frequently led to its selection as a site for 
fresh buildings. A town or village again rises, and the same story 
of gradual decay and burial of relics of the past is repeated, and so 
on. Thus each village has been raised slightly from the ruined 
walls of its predecessor, and in process of centuries a considerable 
elevation has been in some cases attained. On making a section of 
such a mound, the evidence of the different civilisations and nation- 
alities of the occupants of the spot from time to time would be 
found in the character of the pottery, &c., &c., discovered in the 
various elevations of the Tell. Such has been the experience of 
Dr. Schliemann, Professor Petrie, and Dr. Bliss in their researches 
at Troy, in Egypt, and in Palestine. 

5. Inscription upon the base of the obelisk at Karnak.— Pharaohs, 
Fellahs, and Explorers,’ p. 268:—“ Amen Khnum Hatasou, the 
Golden Horus, Lord of the two Lands, hath dedicated to her father, 
Amen of Thebes, two obelisks of Mahet stone (red granite) hewn 
from the quarries of the South. Their summits (pyramidions) were 
sheathed with pure gold, taken from the chiefs of all nations. His 
Majesty gave these two gilded obelisks to her father, Amen, that 
her name should live for ever in this temple. Each is one single 
shaft of Mahet stone, without joint or rivet. They are seen from 
both banks of the Nile, and when Ra rises betwixt them, as he 
journeys upward from the heavenly horizon, they flood the two 
Egypts with the glory of their brightness. His Majesty began this 
work in the fifteenth year of her reign, the first day of the month 
Mechir, and finished it on the last day of the month Mesore, in her 
sixteenth year.” 

6. Moving an obelisk—M. Naville, in a letter to the Academy, 
published July 1, 1893, states that during his explorations at Deir- 
el-Bahari he found some blocks of stone. The most interesting of 
these shows an obelisk lying on a high boat, where it has been 
placed by means of a sort of sledge, on which it still rests. The 
high boat is towed by a small one rowed by several men. It is the 
first time anything has been discovered relative to the transportation 
of obelisks.” 

7. Inscription on obelisk oy Heliopolis—Brugsch, “Egypt under 
the Pharaohs,” vol. i. p. 131 :—‘‘Its four sides contained hierogly- 
phical inscriptions of the following meaning repeated four times in 
the same words :— 


“ The Hor of the sun, 
The life of those who are born. 
The King of the upper and lower land, 
Cheper-Ka-Ra. 
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The lord of the double crown, 

The life for those who are born 

The sun of the Sun-god Ra 

Usurtasen 

The friend of the spirits ot On, 

Ever living the golden Hor 

The life for those who are born. 

The good God 

Cheper-Ka-Ra 

»Has executed this work 

In the beginning of the thirty years circle 
He the dispenser of life for evermore.” 


8. In February, 1894, M. de Morgan made an important discovery 
near the base of one of the Pyramids of Dashoor. In a passage 
leading to a tomb which had been rifled at a very early period a 
small box was found containing pectorals of gold and jewels bear- 
ing the names of three kings of the XIIth Dynasty, 2366 B.c., 
together with necklaces, bracelets, and other specimens of gold- 
smith’s work. Shortly afterwards another collection of jewels was 
discovered, which had belonged to the Princess Noub-hotep, of the 
same period. The workmanship and design of these very early 
art treasures is throughout most excellent. All of them are now 
preserved in the Ghizeh Museum ; they are 1,600 years earlier than 
the jewels of Queen Aa-hotep.” 

g. Sesostris—Sir Erasmus Wilson, “The Egypt of the Past,” 
p. 273 :—“Sesostris is undoubtedly the same monarch as Rameses 
the Great, one of whose names was Setep-en-Ra, which was con- 
tracted into Sesoura, and called by the Greeks Sesoosis or Sesostris.” 

10. The Sphinx.—Eothen, p. 200 (written half a century ago) :— 
“Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone idols, but mark 
ye this, ye breakers of images, that in one regard the stone idol 
bears awful semblance of the Deity —unchangefulness in the 
midst of change—the same seeming will, and intent for ever and 
ever inexorable! Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian 
kings—upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab, and Ottoman con- 
querors—upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern Empire—upon 
battle and pestilence . . . upon all and more this unworldly Sphinx 
has watched and watched like a Providence, with the same earnest 
eyes, and the same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and 
Islam will wither away, and the Englishman . . . will plant a firm 
foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the Faithful 
and still that sleepless rock will be watching, and watching the 
works of the new, busy race with those same sad, earnest eyes and 
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the same tranquil mien everlasting. You dare not mock at the 
Sphinx.” 

11. Tablet of Rameses II. at Abou-Simbel.—Brugsch, “ Egypt 
under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 86 (the portion relating to Memphis 
is thus translated) :—“ Thy sanctuary in the town of Memphis was 
enlarged. It was beautified by long-enduring works, and by well- 
executed works in stone, which are adorned with gold and jewels. 
I have caused a court to be opened for thee on the north, with a 
splendid double-winged tower in front. Its gates are like the 
heavenly orb of light. The people offer their prayers there. I 
have built for thee a splendid sanctuary in the interior of the walled 
enclosure. Each god’s image is in the unapproachable shrine, and 
remains in its exalted place. I have provided them with priests 
and prophets of the land of Egypt, with arable land and herds of 
cattle. The account of the property of the temple in all things 
amounts to millions. All thy great thirty years’ feasts of jubilee 
are celebrated. Thus has everything which thou hast commanded 
me been carried out in rich abundance according to thy wish. 
There are oxen and calves without end ; all their sacrificial meat is 
provided, to the number of hundreds of thousands; the smell of 
their fat reaches to heaven ; the heavenly ones receive it. I cause 
the whole world to admire the completeness of the monuments 
which I have dedicated to thee. I brand with a hot iron the 
foreign peoples of the whole earth with thy name. They belong 
to thy person for evermore. Thou hast in truth created them.” 

12. Khamuas.—Dr. Birch, “ History of Ancient Egypt,” p. 128 :— 
“ Several of the sons of Rameses II. died before him. Of these the 
best known from the monuments is Khamuas, who for a long time 
was governor of Memphis, and who died in the fifty-fifth year of the 
reign of his father. His mummy was found in the Serapeum at 
Memphis, in one of the chambers where the mummies of the bull 
Apis were buried, but no reason for his interment there is known,” 

13. Tablet of Apis Bull——Translated from the French, Mariette, 
“ Choix de Monuments . . . du Sérapéum de Memphis,” p. 10 :— 
“In the year 12, the 21st day of the month Paoni, under the holi- 
ness of the Horus that strengthens the heart, the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Lord of strength, Ruler of the two Lands—the 
golden Horus of the Sun, rejoicing the heart of the Son of the Sun 
QOuaphres, loved by Apis-Osiris, has been taken by the god to re- 
unite himself with the holy Amenti, and has had given to him his 
re-union, and his seat in the under-world of the west by Ptah-Ka. 
The king has performed all things required in the sanctuary ; no 
monarch ever did so much before. The manifestation of the holiness 
of God towards heaven took place in the year 12 and the 12th of 
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Pharmouthi. His birth was in the year 16 and the 7th of Paophi, 
under the holiness of the Horus, glorifier of the heart, of the Sun 

. of the heart of the Son of the Sun, Necho, living for ever. His 
installation in the Temple of Ptah took place in the year 1, the gth 
Epiphi, under the holiness of the benefactor of the heart of the Sun 
who gives grace to the heart of the Sun, Psammetichus. The happy 
continuance of this god was 17 years, 6 months, and 6 days. All 
the funeral appointments have been made by the good King 
Quaphres, the sarcophagus engraved, and all the ceremonies of the 
great god performed, in order that he might be endowed with a 
powerful and everlasting life.” 

14. Ombos.—Professor Petrie, Lecture before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, April 17, 1895, Times’ report :—“ Turning to historical 
times, a town was found on the edge of the Desert adjoining a small 
temple. On clearing this site it was discovered to be the centre of 
the worship of the proscribed god Set. In early times the two 
brothers, Set and Horus, were both venerated, but as the Osirian 
legend grew in popularity Set became abhorred for his enmity to 
his father Osiris, and every trace of his worship was removed. In 
this town of Nubt, from which he was known as Set-Nubte, he was 
especially venerated, and many figures of him were found. . . . The 
discovery of this town explains a passage which has hitherto 
puzzled translators of Juvenal. Another town known as Nubt was 
rendered by the Greeks as Ombos, now Kom-Ombos. But it was 
this recently found Nubt-Ombos to which Juvenal refers (in his 
15th Satire) as being newt to Tentyra, for Denderah is the nearest 
city to this on the north.” 

15. Koptos—Professor Flinders Petrie, Tle Academy, May to, 
1894 :—‘ Believing that the dynastic Egyptians had entered the 
Nile Valley by the Kosseir-Koptos route, I applied for permission to 
excavate at Koptos, hoping to find some trace of the immigrating 
race. The permission was readily granted. In eleven weeks I 
completely turned over every yard of the site of the Temple of 
Koptos, and learned far more of the earliest Egyptians than all that 
was known before. The prehistoric results are unique, and the 
historical remains include in all the works or names of thirty-five: 
kings, the most continuous series known on any site, extending from 
the [Vth Dynasty to the third century a.pD.” 

16. Carian Inscription, Abou-Simbel.—l. Taylor, “The Alphabet,’” 
vol. ii. p. 10 :—‘‘ They were cut when what we call Greek history 
can hardly be said to have commenced—two hundred_years before 
Herodotus, the Father of History, had composed his work, a century 
before Athens began to rise to power. . . . At this time, which to us 
seems so remote, the Ionian and Carian mercenaries must have: 
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gazed at the facade of Rameses as a monument of immense 
antiquity, belonging to a period of Egyptian history which had 
long since passed away. For eight centuries those colossal figures 
had been sitting silent in the Nubian desert; the glories of the 
Theban Empire had vanished altogether, while in all probability the 
exploits of Rameses himself had already become blended with those 
of Thothmes, and of Seti into the legend of the imaginary hero 
Sesostris. ... The great letters, which are about two inches in 
height, are chiselled deeply, and in the dry Nubian air have suffered 
so little from atmospheric influences that there is hardly a doubt 
as to the actual reading of the inscription. . .. The interest and 
importance of this record can hardly be exaggerated.” 

17. Selection from Hymn to Amen-Ra—Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archzeology, vol. ii. p. 250 :—“ Praise to Amen- 
Ra. . . . Chief of the gods, the good god beloved, giving life to all 
animated things, to all fair cattle ; hail to thee, Amen-Ra, lord of 
the thrones of the earth, chief in Aptu (Thebes); . .. lord of the 


heathen prince of Punt, the ancient of heaven; ... the One in all 
his works, single among the gods; .. . chief of all the gods, lord 


of truth, father of the gods, maker of men, creator of beasts, lord of 
existences, creator of fruitful trees, maker of herbs, feeder of cattle ; 
men are cheered at thy rising; .. . the One maker of existences ; 

. maker of grass for the cattle, fruitful trees for men, causing the 
fish to live in the river, the birds to fill the air, giving breath to those 
in the egg, feeding the birds that fly, giving food to the bird that 
perches, to the creeping thing and the flying thing equally... . 
Hail to thee for all these things, the One alone with many hands, 
lying awake while all men lie asleep, to seek out the good of his 
creatures. Amen, sustainer of all things. . . . Hail to thee, say all 
creatures ; salutation to thee from every land,” &c. 

18. Harris Papyrus, Rameses III.— Egypt under the Pharaohs,” 
vol. ii. p. 145 :—‘‘ Thou hast received gold and silver like sand on 
the seashore. What thou hast created in the river and in the 
mountain, that I dedicate to thee by heaps upon the earth. Let 
it be an adornment to thy majesty for ever. I offer thee blue and 
green precious stones, and all kinds of jewels in chests of bright 
copper. I have made for thee numberless talismans out of all 
kinds of valuable precious stones,” &c. 

19. Papyrus swamp— Rob Roy on the Jordan,” p. 288 :—‘‘ The 
Mouth of the Fordan, At this place the papyrus is of the richest 
green, and upright as two walls on either hand, and so close is its 
forest of stems ... that no bird can fly into it. ... The river 
enters the lake at the end of a promontory of papyrus, and one 
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can understand that this projection is caused by the plants grow- 
ing better where the water runs than in the still parts, so that 
the walls or banks of green are prolonged by the current itself. 
... It was plain in a moment that the whole jungle of papyrus 
was floating upon the water....The papyrus stem is three- 
cornered ; in this feature it is one of a limited number of plants. 
The thicker and taller stems are not at the edge, but about five or 
six feet inwards. ... There is first a lateral trunk lying on the 
water half submerged. This is often as thick as a man’s body, and 
from its lower side hang innumerable string-like roots from three to 
five feet long, and of a deep purple colour. . . . On the upper sur- 
face of the trunks the stems grow alternately in oblique rows ; their 
thickness at the junction is often four inches, and their height fifteen 
feet, gracefully tapering until at the top is a little round knob, with 
long, thin, brown, wire-like hairs eighteen inches long, which rise 
and then, recurving, hang about in thyrsus-shaped head. The stem, 
when dead, becomes dark brown in colour, and when. dry it is 
extremely light ; indeed, for its strength and texture, it is the lightest 
substance I know of.” 

20. The entire disappearance of this temple has been accounted 
for by Professor W. Flinders Petrie in his record of discoveries 
published in the Contemporary Review, May, 1896. These consist 
of no less than seven foundations of funereal temples in Western 
Thebes whose existence had been both unknown and unsuspected. 
Of these the most interesting is that of Mer-en-ptah, the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. . . . “Mer-en-ptah stole all that he could, . . . wilfully 
destroyed and defaced the most beautiful sculptures for the sake of 
the rudest commemoration of himself. Thus we find that when he 
required to build his funereal temple . . . he set it just behind one 
of the most extensive and magnificent buildings then standing, and 
proceeded to destroy that for material.” Thus the Memnonium of 
Amenophis III. was ruined! The article is a most interesting and - 
important contribution to our knowledge, and gives the account of 
the discovery of a large stela upon which the name of “the People 
of Israel” occurs for the first time on any Egyptian monument. 
See also his paper, ‘‘Pharaoh of the Hard Heart,” in the Century 
Magazine, August, 1806. 
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417 
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Frogs, 320 
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Gurneh, 346 
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Holy Family, 42, 75, 190 
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352, 366 
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Hor-hut, 239 

Hor-em-huti, 242, 271 
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House-top, 189 
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Hyzena, 194 
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Hymn to Amen-Ra, 335 
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IBREAM, 276, 296 

Inundation, the annual, 128 

Iron, ironworkers, 242 
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263, 270, 288, 308, 310, 366 

Ismailia, 13, 17, 422 
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Joseph, 18, 21, 30, 59, 82, 237 

Judah-Melek, 337 
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420 

Justified, 352, 370, 371, 391 
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Keneh, 410 

Khafra, 30, 109 
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Lion, 220, 292, 402 
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Mariette Bey, 90, 149 

Mastabas, 107 

Mat, Goddess of Truth, 18, 205, 

290, 327, 355, 366, 391, 414 

Mat-Kheru, 371, 391 

Matarieh, 75 

Medenet Abou, 393 

Memnon, 362 
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Men-Kau-Ra, 109 

Mer-en-Mut, Merrhis, Muthidis, 286 

Migration of birds, 176 
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Moses, 43, 82, 84 

Mosque, 67 

Mosque, Amru, 70 

Mosque, El-Azhar, 71 

Mosque, Mehemet Ali, 64 

Mosque, Sultan Hasan, 69 

Mosque, Kalaun, 72 
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Mumuinies, the Royal, 98-102 

Museum, Arab antiquities, 73 

Museum, Egyptian antiquities, 88 

Mysteries of Isis and Osiris, 308, 
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NAHAR, Neilos, Nilus, Nil, 122, 128 

Nasher, Cobra, or Asp, 226 

Nebuchadnezzar, 132, 137, 430 

Necho, 132 

Nectanebo, 308, 310, 413 

Nefert-ari, 218, 285-6-7 

Negative Confession, the, 391 

Nepthys, 131, 365, 366 

New Year’s day, 206 

Nilometers, 132 

Nitocris, Queen, I10 

No, No Ammon, Nu, 212 

Noph, 137 

Nubia, 258 

Nut, the goddess, 204, 354, 363, 
304, 439 


OBELISK, 78, 219, 255 
Offerings, Sin-, 442 


Ombos, 210 

O-nias, 31 

Oppression of captives, 143 

Osiris, 204, 312, 352, 358, 366, 390, 
412, 438 

Osiride columns, 291, 386, 400 

Ostraka, 253, 399 


PAPYRUS, paper, 431 

Papyri, Abbott, 349 ; Anastasi, 102 ; 
Ani, 390; Funereal, 353, 390, 392 

Papyri, Harris, 85, 403, 432 ; Ley- 
den, 143 ; Prisse, 431 ; Unas, 166 

Papyri, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 434 

Parapet, Igo 

Pathros, 212 

Persea tree, ‘Tree of life,” 336, 387 

Phacusa, 22, 23 

Phareia, Phareis, 286 

Pharaoh, Pa-ouro, 229 

Pharaohs of the Oppression and 
Exodus, 24 

Philze, 259, 306 

Pi-Beseth, Pi-Bast, Bubastis, 29 

Pigeon, The Bird of Heaven, 177 

Pigeon, Carrier, 402 

Pithom, 20, 25 

Population, 147 

Potter’s Wheel, 411 

Psammetichus, 155, 291, 383 

Ptah, 135 

Ptah, Socharis Osiris, 146 

Ptolemy I., Soter, 85 

Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, 21, 308 

Ptolemy III., Euergetes I., 324 

Ptolemy IV., Philopator, 388 

Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 86, 314 

Ptolemy VII., Philometor, 31, 311, 
388 

Ptolemy IX., Euergetes II., 388 

Ptolemy XI., Alexander, 200 

Ptolemaic Pylon, Karnak, 324 

Punt, Ta Neter, 379 

Pyramids, 33, 103, 106, 146, 168, 
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QUARRIES, 247, 255, 428 

Queen of Heaven, 206 

Ra, the Sun-god, 17, 83, 290, 365 

Racial portraits, 397 
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Rameses I., 22 

Rameses II., 19, 142, 286, 292, 301, 
303, 387, 414 

Rameses III., 86, 100, 324, 357, 396, 
400, 402 

Rameses IV., 354 

Rameses IX., 353 

Ramesseum, 385 

Rehoboam, 337 

Rhampsinitus, 403 

Rock-cut temples, 289 

Rod and staff, 93* 231, 436 

Rod of Moses, 231 

Rosetta Stone, 86 

Rubbish heaps, 61 


SACRIFICES, 207, 441, 442 

Safech the goddess, 271, 310, 387 

Saft,Sopt,the god of the East, 22, 111 

Sakkarah, Desert of, 146 

Sakiyeh, 27, 244, 273 

San, Tanis or Zoan, 9, 38 

Sanctuary, the Holy of Holies, 202 

Sarcophagus, 152, 165, 350, 354, 365 

Sati, Sirius, Sothis, Isis, Hathor, 199 

Scarabeus, 98, 135, 343 

Sceptre, Kherp, 351, 436 

Sebak, 138 

Sebek, Crocodile, 249 

Secket, the goddess, 140, 181, 340 

Septuagint, 21, 84 
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Chamber, 350, 354, 358, 369, 374 

Serapeum, 150, 152 

Serdab, 159 

Sesostris, 142 

Seti I., 9, 100, 142, 336, 338, 346, 349 

Seti-Mer-en-ptah, 366 

Seti, Sutech, 142, 239 

Set, Nubti, 210 

Shadoof, 26 

Shenti or kilt, 92, 140, 160 

Shishak, 30, 337 

Shrine of Horus, 241 

Sistrum, 202 

Soul revisiting the body, 95 

Sphinx, 112 

Sphinx, temple of the, 95-114 

Statues, 92, 94, 95, 138, 218, 277, 
289, 400 
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Strabo, 85, 150 

Stars, 214, 264 

Succoth, Thuket, 9, 18 

Summer Solstice, 206, 333 
Sunrise, Abou-Simbel, 278, 294, 333: 
Swine, Swineherds, 359, 419, 420 
Sycamore-fig tree, 75, 266 

Syene, Syenite, 250, 251, 318 


TELL, 8, 17, 25, 30, 61, 186 

Tema, 211 

Tentyra, Denderah, 198, 210 

Thebes, 209 

This, Thinis, Abydos, 135, 413, 416 

Threshing-floor, 28 

Thoth, the god, 128, 239, 272, 336, 
387, 391 

Thothmes I., 270, 272, 378, 395 

Thothmes II., 81, 270, 272, 378, 395. 

Thothmes III., 81, 187, 199, 270, 
381, 395 

Thothmes IV., 113 

Ti, 95, 157 j 

Tia, Queen of Amenophis III., 186, 
405, 408 

Timsah lake, 9, 10 

Tirhaka, 261, 395 

Tombs, 52, 60, 253, 347, 381, 404 

Toski, battle of, 276 

Trial of the grave, 48, 50 

Tum, the god, Ig, 83 

Typhon, Typhonian, 83, 210, 420 


Uast, Western Thebes, 211, 344 

Ureeus, Royal emblem, 140, 229, 
307, 371, 403 

Usertesen I., 78, 83, 181 

Usertesen II., 172, 181, 182, 270 


VALLEY of the Tombs of the Kings, 
349, 359 

Vine, vineyards, 382, 383, 384 

Violation of tombs, 349 

Vocal Memnon, 407 

Vulture, 188, 233, 348 

Vulture decoration, 268, 291, 348 


WatER bottle, 46, 174, 320, 411 
Water skins, 36 
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